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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  find  a  way  to  improve 
how  the  Air  Force  designs  and  constructs  facility  projects. 
Past  research  indicated  that  one  problem  effecting  quality 
facilities  was  programming.  Also,  programming  is  the 
beginning  of  the  design  and  construction  process,  a  logical 
place  to  start  the  research. 

The  research  was  conducted  using  the  Delphi  Method.  Th< 
Delphi  technique  is  a  research  method  that  relies  on  the 
judgment  of  "experts."  My  research  involved  two  panels  of 
"experts":  (1)  professional  programmers  outside  the  Air 
Force,  and  (2)  Air  Force  Chief  Engineers  in  Civil 
Engineering  organizations.  The  two  groups  allowed  me  to 
compare  programming  practices  and  attitudes.  From  my 
conclusions,  I  proposed  a  new  programming  model  designed  to 
solve  current  problems,  and  take  advantage  of  "good" 
programming  practices. 
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A  key  component  of  Air  Force  Civil  Engineering  project 
management  is  facility  programming,  the  identification  of 
requirements  for  construction  projects.  The  literature 
review  revealed  that  inadequate  identification  of  facility 
requirements  has  lead  to  unsatisfied  facility  users, 
excessive  cost  growth,  rework  of  construction  documents, 
loss  of  projects,  and  change  orders  during  construction. 

The  goal  of  -tire — r^sea-rtrh  was  to  identify  potential 

improvements  to  the  programming  processes  used  by  the  Air 

(  " 

Force.  The  "Delphi  Technique"  was  used  to  solicit 

r 

information  about  programming  from  two  panels  of  ’’experts": 
(1)  chief  engineers  within  Base  Civil  Engineering 
organizations,  and  (2)  professional  programmers  outside  the 
Air  Force.  The  respondents  answered  questions  about 
programming  in  two  rounds  of  questionnaires.  Comparisons 
were  made  between  the  groups  about  current  practices  and 
attitudes  about  programming. 

The  research  uncovered  significant  differences  between 
how  the  two  groups  view  and  use  facility  programming.  From 
the  conclusions,  the  researcher  proposed  a  new  programming 
model  that  solves  some  current  problems,  and  takes  advantage 
of  "go'-'d"  programming  practices.  The  key  features  are  that 
programming  and  conceptual  design  are  interactive  processes, 
and  the  emphasis  on  functional  programming. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  AIR  FORCE  FACILITY  PROGRAMMING 
AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION 


I •  Introduction 


Chapter  Overvi ew 

This  chapter  provides  background  on  the  Air  Force’s 
design  and  construction  management  process  and  identifies 
the  research's  general  issue:  facility  programming  and  how 
it  effects  design  and  construction.  In  addition,  the 
chapter  includes  the  problem  statement,  research  objectives, 
research  questions,  and  scope  and  limitations. 

General  Issue 

One  of  the  major  missions  of  Air  Force  Civil 
Engineering  organizations  is  the  construction,  renovation, 
repair  and  maintenance  of  Air  Force  facilities.  Civil 
engineering  accomplishes  this  mission  through  the  management 
of  facility  design  and  construction  projects.  A  key 
component  of  project  management  is  facility  programming. 

The  Air  Force  often  misses  it's  goal  of  quality  and 
maintainable  facilities  on  time  and  within  budget.  The 
current  programming  process  has  contributed  to  the  problem. 
Facility  programming  identifies  the  functional  and  technical 
requirements  for  proposed  construction  projects  involving 
buildings  and  infrastructure  on  Air  Force  installations. 
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Inadequate  identification  of  facility  requirements  has  lead 
to  excessive  cost  growth,  rework  of  construction  documents, 
loss  of  projects,  and  change  orders  during  construction. 
Another  problem  connected  with  poor  programming  is 
unsatisfied  customers,  the  facility  users.  Facilities  not 
meeting  the  users'  needs  ultimately  effect  their  job 
performance.  In  other  words,  the  above  problems  cost  the 
Air  Force  both  time  and  money. 

Background 

Air  Force  Civil  Engineering  is  responsible  "for 

planning,  acquiring  land,  designing  and  constructing 

installation  facilities  for  the  Air  Force  (1:3)."  Civil 

Engineering  accomplishes  these  responsibilities  through  the 

Air  Force's  design  and  construction  programs.  AFR  89-1, 

Design  and  Construction  Management .  states  that: 

The  primary  objective  of  design  and  construction 
management  is  to  acquire  quality  facilities  on 
time  and  within  available  resources.  The 
facilities  must  be  reliable  and  maintainable,  meet 
prescribed  environmental  standards,  and  enhance 
user  productivity  and  livability.  (1:3) 

The  design  and  construction  management  process  begins 

with  the  identification  of  a  project.  The  Air  Force  defines 

a  construction  project  as: 

A  plan  of  work  necessary  to  produce  a  complete  and 
usable  real  property  facility  or  a  complete  and 
usable  improvement  to  an  existing  real  property 
facility.  (2:103) 

A  project  is  further  defined  as  work  accomplished  at  one 
time  to  include  any  new  construction,  repair  or  maintenance 


work  done  by  contract.  In  the  Air  Force,  a  contracted 
project  will  go  through  three  phases:  (1)  programming,  (2) 
design,  and  (3)  construction. 

Programming .  APR  86-1,  Programming  Civil  Engineering 
Resources .  lists  three  major  elements  of  programming: 

1.  Determining  the  facility  requirements  needed  to 
accomplish  the  mission. 

2.  Evaluating  existing  assets  and  determining  the 
most  economical  means  of  satisfying  the  requirements. 

»  3.  Acquiring  any  additional  facilities  that  are 

needed  or  work  that  must  be  done  on  an  existing  facility. 

Air  Force  programming  involves  two  primary  tasks:  (1) 
selecting  the  appropriate  funding  avenues  and  (2)  preparing 
the  necessary  programming  documents  (2:6.1). 

The  five  key  funding  avenues  available  for  facility 
projects  are  the: 

1.  Ope r a t ion  and  Maintenance  ( O&M )  program .  O&M 
funds  are  used  to  accomplish  in  service  and  contract  work  on 
base  facilities  excluding  housing  and  certain  non- 

•  appropriated  requirements. 

2 .  Unspecified  Minor  Construction  (P-341)  program . 
P-341  funds  are  used  for  base  minor  construction 

* 

requirements  which  exceed  $200,000  and  cannot  be  programmed 
in  the  MILC0N  because  of  urgent  need. 

3.  Military  Construction  Program  ( MI LCON ) .  MILCON 
includes  new  work  costing  more  than  $1,000,000  on  base 
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facilities  or  new  work  costing  more  than  $200,000  and  less 


than  $1,000,000  which  does  not  meet  P-341  program  criteria. 

4.  Non-Appropriated  Fund  ( NAF )  program .  NAF 
resources  are  used  to  support  projects  for  Morale,  Welfare, 
and  Recreation  (MWR),  Temporary  Lodging  Facility  (TLF),  Army 
and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service  (AAFES)  and  Air  Force 
Commissary  Service  (AFC0MS)  using  surcharge  funds. 

5 .  Military  F ami 1 v  Hous i ng  ( MFH )  program .  The  MFH 
program  includes  new  construction  and  renovation  of  family 

housing  units,  mobile  home  parks,  related  facilities  (e.g.  « 

family  housing  offices  and  housing  maintenance  facilities), 
and  other  community  support  facilities  (e.g.  parking  areas, 
utilities,  and  playgrounds). 

Normally,  selecting  the  appropriate  fund  source  involves 
three  variables:  (1)  funding  approval  level,  (2)  facility 
type,  and  (3)  work  classification  (2:6.1-24.1). 

The  second  task,  preparing  the  necessary  programming 
documents,  requires  Base  civil  engineering  (BCE)  personnel 
"to  work  closely  with  the  user  to  accurately  and  clearly 
identify  and  express  needs  (2:6.1)."  The  BCE  personnel  • 

translate  the  identified  needs  into  proposed  facility 
projects.  The  programming  documents  outline  the  project 
requirements.  The  Air  Force  uses  three  programming 
documents,  as  follows: 

1 .  BCE  Work  Request  ( AF  Form  332 ) .  The  AF  Form 
332  is  used  to  request  and  justify  a  proposed  project  at  the 
lowest  approval  level,  the  Base  Civil  Engineer.  The  AF  Form 
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332  is  a  one  page  form  briefly  outlining  the  project 


requi r ements . 

2 .  Military  Construction  Pro  iect  Data  ( DP  Form 
1391) .  The  DD  Form  1391  is  used  "to  request  and  justify  a 
construction  need"  for  projects  requiring  higher  funding 
authorization  (e.g.  MAJCOM  and  Congress)  (3:2-7).  This 
document  is  usually  one  to  three  pages  including  a 
preliminary  cost  estimate,  the  project  requirements,  and  a 
description  of  the  proposed  construction. 

3.  Pro  iect  Book  ( P  B )  .  The  project  book  is  used  to 
"collect  data,  criteria,  functional  requirements,  and  cost 
target  information  required  for  the  design  process  (4:2)." 
The  DD  Form  1391  and  project  book  are  not  required  for  all 
construction  projects.  The  requirement  for  these  documents 
depends  the  funding  program  and  major  command  policy. 

The  latest  developments  in  Air  Force  programming 
methods  is  the  Requirements  and  Management  Plan  (RAMP).  The 
RAMP  is  part  of  a  new  MILCON  execution  process.  The  new 
concept  eliminates  the  Project  Book  and,  more  of  less, 
replaces  it  with  a  new  requirement,  called  a  Project 
Definition.  The  objectives  of  the  Project  Definition  are  to 
increase  user  involvement,  identify  all  functional 
requirements,  and  develop  a  good  floor  plan  (5:4). 

Design .  Design  is  the  process  of  translating  the 
functional  and  technical  requirements  of  a  project  into  the 
necessary  working  drawings  and  specifications.  AFR  88-15. 


Criteria  and  S  tandards  for  Air  Force  Cons  t  rue  t i on .  stresses 


design  excellence: 

Achievement  of  excellence  in  design  shall  be  the 
primary  goal  for  ail  construction  projects. 

Reaching  this  goal  requires  a  commitment  by 
designers  and  administrators  to  architectural 
quality,  which  includes  the  relationship  of 
architecture  to  the  surrounding  community  as  well 
as  the  details  of  design  that  effect  the  users  of 
the  building.  (6:1-1) 

Air  Force  design  is  either  performed  by  in-house  (e.g.  BCE) 
personnel  or  by  contracting  services  from  an  Architecture- 
Engineering  (A-E)  firm. 

When  using  an  A-E  firm,  the  design  is  reviewed  at 

various  stages,  usually  at  35,  65,  and  95  percent  design 

completions.  Air  Force  design  managers  are  required  to 

"review  every  project,  regardless  of  program  type,  for 

technical  and  functional  adequacy  (1:5)."  APR  89-1,  Design 

and  Construction  Management .  defines  functional  and 

technical  reviews,  as  follows: 

Functional  Review.  A  review  to  include  the  user's 
requirements  in  the  design.  Project  designers 
guide  the  user  through  the  design  to  help  the  user 
to  fully  understand  the  drawings  and 
specifications  as  they  relate  to  their 
requirements . 


Technical  Review.  A  review  to  verify  the  technical 
sufficiency  of  the  design.  Reviewers  ensure 
functional  adequacy,  provision  of  technical 
requirements,  adherence  to  Air  Force  criteria,  and 
identify  and  remove  design  deficiencies  before 
contract  award.  (1:28,30) 

The  designer/A-E  formally  submits  the  design  at  tue  review 
points  to  show  design  development.  The  design  team  then 
checks  "for  compliance  with  design  criteria,  maintainability 
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and  changed  criteria,  limit  wasted  effort  on  misdirected 
design  and  comment  on  design  acceptability  (3:3-10)."  The 
design  team  members  are  representatives  of  the  using  agency, 
BCE,  the  MAJCOM,  the  design  manager,  the  design  agent  and 
the  designer/A-E. 

Through  the  designers'  efforts,  project  reviews  and 
other  communication  the  design  progresses  to  completion. 

The  final  product  includes  working  drawings,  specifications, 
and  cost  estimates  that  become  part  of  the  contract 
dcci'tcrts  .  The  design  process  ends  with  construction 
contract  award  (3:3-3). 

Construction .  The  final  phase  of  the  project  management 
is  construction. 

The  contract  award  marks  the  point  at  which  the 
criteria,  the  needs,  the  concepts  and  ideas 
discussed  in  the  course  of  design  begin  to  become 
reality  through  the  actual  efforts  of  the 
construction  contractor.  (3:3-43) 

During  the  construction  process.  Air  Force  construction 

managers  monitor  costs,  schedule,  quality  and  the  effect 

they  have  on  customer  satisfaction. 

Construction  contract  changes,  or  change  orders,  occur 
during  construction.  They  fall  into  three  categories:  (1) 
mandatory  changes,  (2)  optional  changes,  and  (3)  user 
changes . 

Mandatory  Changes: 

1.  Actual  conditions  found  on  the  construction 
site  are  not  compatible  with  drawings  and 
specifications  . 

2.  Unknown  or  unforeseen  conditions  make  change 
necessary . 
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3.  Obvious  technical  errors  or  omissions  in  the 
drawings  and  specifications  must  be  corrected  to 
adequately  define  work. 

Optional  Changes.  Changes  in  basic  design 
criteria  since  design  was  completed,  omissions  in 
drawings  and  specifications,  contractor  proposals, 
and  other  improvements  in  design. 

User  Changes.  Revised  operational  mission  or 
equipment  requires  a  change  in  the  facility. 

(1:27) 

Change  orders  have  the  most  potential  to  effect  the  project 
by  impacting  cost,  schedule  and  quality.  The  Air  Force's 
management  -f  modifications  maybe  it's  most  important  role 
in  the  construction  process. 

The  construction  phase  ends  with  facility  acceptance. 

Air  Force  personnel  conduct  prefinal  and  final  inspections 
to  identify  defects,  and  direct  the  contractor  to  correct 
defects.  The  Air  Force  accepts  the  completed  project  after 
final  inspection  acceptance.  "This  point  marks  the  date 
that  the  facility  is  ready  for  occupancy  oy  the  user 
(3:4-29) . " 

Problem  Statement . 

Facility  programming  has  significant  impacts  on  the  Air 
Force's  design  and  construction  goal  "to  satisfy  the  user's 
needs  with  quality  construction  (1:4)."  However,  current 
programming  processes  do  not  adequately  define  and 
communicate  facility  requirements  in  support  of  design  and 
construction.  Therefore,  this  research  was  examined  the  Air 
Force's  current  programming  methods,  identified  alternative 
methods,  and  developed  a  new  programming  process  to  identify 
and  translate  user  needs  into  quality  facilities. 
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Research  Ob  iectives 

To  develop  a  new  programming  process  to  improve  the 
design  and  construction  of  Air  Force  facilities,  the 
following  research  objectives  were  identified: 

1.  Identify  the  weaknesses  and  strengths  of  the 
programming  processes  used  by  the  Air  Force. 

2.  Identify  the  weaknesses  and  strengths  of  the 
programming  processes  used  by  commercial  Architect- 
Engineering  firms. 

3.  Combine  the  successful  elements  into  a  new 
programming  model . 

A.  Recommend  ways  to  test  and  validate  the  new 
programming  model. 

Research  Questions 

To  achieve  the  research  objectives,  the  following 
investigative  questions  must  be  answered: 

1.  What  effect  does  the  programming  process  have 
on  facility  projects? 

a.  How  does  programming  interact  with  design? 

b.  How  does  programming  impact  construction? 

2.  How  does  the  Air  Force  agencies  program 
facility  projects? 

3.  How  do  commercial  Ar c h i t e c t -Eng i n e e r i ng  firms 
program  facility  projects? 

4.  What  programming  methods  produce  quality 
facilities? 
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a.  What  are  the  key  elements  in  successful 
programming  methods? 

b.  How  can  the  key  elements  be  identified? 

5.  How  can  the  Air  Force  incorporate  the  key 

elements  of  successful  programming  into  its  own  design  and 
construction  management  process? 

Justification  for  Research 

Air  Force  Civil  Engineering  does  not  adequately  program 
facility  projects.  Prior  research  has  identified  poor 
project  definition  as  a  major  cause  of  problems  in  design 
and  construction  management.  In  addition.  Civil 
Engineering  personnel  at  Air  Staff  have  initiated 
improvements  to  the  MILCON  program.  Inadequate  programming 
procedures  are  one  reason  for  the  proposed  changes. 

Dutcher,  in  his  thesis,  identifies  inefficiencies  in 
the  Military  Construction  Program  (MILCON).  The  research 
was  based  on  the  perceptions  of  personnel  working  at  Air 
Force  Regional  Civil  Engineer  (AFRCE)  field  offices,  the 
major  commands  (MAJCOMs),  and  Air  Force  bases.  Inadequate 
definition  of  sr^pe  during  programming  and  ineffective 
technical  and  functional  reviews  were  the  major  problems. 
The  following  conclusions  and  recommendations  were  made: 

1.  The  base's  are  not  providing  all  the  necessary 
information  for  project  design. 

2.  The  MAJCOMs  need  to  ensure  the  project  book 
provides  better  support  to  the  A r c h i t e c t - Eng i ne e r i ng  firm. 
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3.  Lack  of  time  was  a  significant  reason  for 
project  book  inadequacies. 

4.  The  project  review  process  is  excessively  long 
causing  delays. 

5.  Design  errors  cause  delays  and  change  orders 
during  construction. 

6.  The  bases  need  to  improve  definition  of  project 
requirements  in  DD  Form  L391s  and  project  books. 

7.  Design  and  construction  are  hindered  by  extra 
levels  of  management. 

8.  Base  personnel  are  not  adequately  trained  to 
identify  user  needs  (7:  86-90). 

Mogreen,  in  his  thesis,  identifies  the  causes  and  cost 
of  changes  to  military  construction  contracts.  The  study 
reviewed  25  construction  projects,  administered  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  for  reasons  and  costs  of  778  changes  contained 
in  268  modifications.  The  primary  causes  of  the 
modifications  were:  (1)  design  deficiencies  (36.3?),  (2) 

user  requested  changes  (22.3?),  and  (3)  unknown  site 
conditions  (21.8?)  (8:58).  Inadequate  procramming  was 

recognized  as  the  main  reason  for  user  requested  changes. 
Mogreen  wr i tes  : 

In  general,  it  appeared  that  poor  project  scope 
definition  was  a  major  contributor  to  user 
requested  mods.  Projects  were  designed  and  let  for 
bid  without  a  firm  scope  definition  being 
communicated  to  the  designer  or  user. 

Consequently,  the  designer  may  not  have  been  aware 
of  what  the  customer  wanted  and  the  customer  not 
aware  of  what  was  designed  until  construction 
actually  began.  (8:82) 
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Stollbrink,  in  his  thesis,  studied  user  involvement  in 
the  Military  Construction  Program  (MILCON).  The  analysis 
involved  surveying  using  organizations  for  104  MILCON 
projects  completed  in  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.  The 
research  investigated  (1)  user  involvement  in  the 
programming  and  design  phases,  and  (2)  the  relationship 
between  user  involvement  and  changes  in  a  MILCON  project.  He 
notes  that: 

Changes  during  the  programming  phase  usually  do 
not  pose  major  problems  as  they  often  involve 
changing  the  scope  of  the  project.  However,  this 
could  delay  project  approval  and  if  the  scope 
change  is  large  and  occurs  after  the  project  had 
been  approved  it  could  delay  or  kill  the  project. 

Changes  during  the  design  phase  can  cause  more 
significant  problems,  especially  if  they  require 
an  increase  in  project  scope  and/or  a  major 
redesign  effort.  Changes  during  the  construction 
phase  are  typically  very  expensive  and  should  be 
avoided  at  all  costs. 

Changes  during  the  design  and/or  construction 
phases  can  also  cause  costly  time  delays.  Changes 
during  the  design  phase  can  also  result  in 
possible  loss  of  the  project  due  to  increases 
cost.  (9:1-2) 

Stollbrink  identifies  project  books  containing 
insufficient  or  out-dated  information  as  one  possible  cause 
of  change  requests  during  design  and  construction.  The 
research  suggested  that  the  users  may  not  have  passed  on  all 
the  necessary  requirements  to  BCE  personnel  and  that  many 
users  were  not  aware  of  the  purpose  of  the  project  book. 

The  results  of  the  study  indicated  room  for  substantial 
improvement  in  facility  programming  with: 

1.  38.1  percent  of  the  users  not  aware  of  that  the 

project  book  is  the  basis  for  project  design. 
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2.  34.8  percent  of  the  users  not  aware  that 
providing  functional  requirements  was  an  important  part  of 
their  input  to  the  project  book. 

3.  26.7  percent  of  the  users  indicating  the 
project  book  did  not  adequately  describe  the  projects 
functional  requirements  (9:27-31). 

Another  indication  of  problems  with  identifying  project 
requirements  are  current  changes  to  the  MILCON  process  with 
the  objective  of  improving  execution,  increasing  quality, 
and  reducing  costs  by  redefining  programming  and  design. 

The  current  process  is  lengthy  and  expensive  with  changes 
difficult  to  predict  and  facility  quality  suffering  because 
project  requirements  are  frequently  unidentified.  The 
center  of  the  new  procedure  is  the  Requirements  and 
Management  Plan  and  the  Project  Definition.  The  Project 
Definition  is  a  type  of  programming  document.  Its  main 
objective  is  to  increase  user  involvement  in  defining 
functional  requirements.  The  RAMP  incorporates  planning 
information  and  project  requirements  into  a  guidance  package 
for  the  design  and  management  team.  The  procedure 
encourages  the  hiring  a  professional  (A-E  firm)  to 
accomplish  the  Project  Definition  with  emphasis  on  user 
involvement  and  identification  of  all  building  components. 
The  expected  results  of  the  new  project  development 
procedure  are  a  simplified  process  that  costs  less  and 
improves  quality  (5:4-5;10). 
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The  researcher,  also,  chose  to  examine  facility 
programming  for  two  other  reasons.  Pirst,  in  the 
programming  stage,  effective  decision  making  can  have  a 
positive  impact  on  the  total  project  costs.  Figure  1 
indicates  that  "the  prospects  for  implementing  changes  are 
greater"  without  "the  possible  negative  effects  on  project 
costs  and  construction  schedules"  in  the  beginning  stages  of 
project  development  (11:4).  Second,  facility  programming  is 
a  growing  architectural  service  outside  the  Air  Force, 
because  of  its  perceived  benefits  in  producing  better, 
quality  buildings.  An  American  Institute  of  Architects 
(AlA)  study  said  that  "the  development  of  thor.ough 
programming  techniques  holds  promise  of  being  the  most 
significant  development  in  architecture  in  current  times 
(12:93) ." 


TIME  - »•  LIFE  CYCLE 

Figure  1.  Major  Decision  Makers's  Influence 
On  Facility  Costs  (11:5) 


Scope  and  Limitations 

The  research  addresses  facility  programming  and  how  it 
interacts  with  design  and  how  it  effects  construction.  Even 
though  prior  research  has  primarily  studied  the  MILCON 
program,  this  research  will  also  examine  programming 
procedures  for  the  (l)  Operations  and  Maintenance  (O&M) 
program,  and  (2)  Non-App r op r i a t ed  Fund  (NAF)  program.  The 
research  will  also  examine  programming  procedures  outside 
the  Air  Force. 

The  research  will  include  the  following  limitations: 

1.  The  research  will  only  address  the  programming 
of  buildings,  not  infrastructure  items,  such  as  runways  and 
utilities. 

2.  The  research  will  only  involve  study  of 
programming  methods  in  the  continental  United  States 
(CONUS) . 

Chapter  Summary 

A  key  component  of  the  Air  Force  design  and 
construction  management  is  facility  programming.  However, 
the  current  programming  procedures  have  contributed  to 
problems  such  as  excessive  cost  growth,  rework  of 
construction  documents,  and  change  orders  during 
construction.  Another  problem  associated  with  poor 
programming  is  unsatisfied  customers. 

A  facility  project  has  three  phases:  (1)  programming, 

(2)  design,  and  (3)  construction.  Programming  determines 
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the  facility  requirements  needed  to  accomplish  the  mission. 
Design  translates  these  requirements  into  working  drawings 
and  specifications.  Construction  is  the  actual  building  of 
the  facility  from  the  contract  documents  based  on  the 
r equi r ement  s . 

The  purpose  of  the  research  is  the  development  of  a  new 
programming  process  that  adequately  identifies  the  project 
requirements.  The  research  will  accomplish  this  goal 
through  examination  of  programming  methods  used  by  the  Air 
Force  and  commercial  Architect-Engineering  firms.  By 
identifying  the  successful  elements  of  several  programming 
processes,  the  researcher  can  develop  an  improved 
programming  model  that  meets  the  supports  the  goals  of  Air 
Force  design  and  construction. 

This  chapter  examined  the  current  Air  Force  design  and 
construction  management  process,  including  facility 
programming.  The  next  chapter,  the  literature  review, 
concentrates  on  programming  procedures  and  methods  outside 
the  Air  Force.  The  review  looks  at  whose  involved  in 
programming,  along  with  programming  models  and  programming 
techniques . 
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I I .  Literature  Review 


Chapter  Overview 

The  literature  review  covers  several  areas  of  interest 
in  facility  programming.  The  main  topic  areas  included  are: 
(1)  participants  in  programming,  (2)  programming's 
interaction  with  design,  (3)  programming  models,  and  (4) 
programming  techniques.  The  literature  aided  in  identifying 
areas  of  controversy  and  agreement  within  the  field.  In 
addition,  the  review  mainly  focuses  on  programming  methods 
outside  the  Air  Force.  Air  Force  policy  and  procedures  were 
summarized  under  Background,  in  the  previous  chapter. 

General  Information 

Facility  programming  is  not  new.  In  fact,  formal 
programming  is  traced  as  far  back  as  1862  to  an 
architectural  competition  for  new  court  buildings  in  London 
(13:4).  In  addition,  very  complete  programs  were  a  part  of 
the  Beux-Arts  architectural  education  system  (14:204). 
However,  formal  recognition  of  programming,  as  a  distinct 
service,  is  fairly  recent.  One  of  the  landmark  articles  on 
the  subject  is  Pena  and  Caudill's  "Architectural  Analysis  - 
Prelude  to  Good  Design",  first  published  in  Ar chi t ec tura 1 
Record .  May  1959  (15).  Further,  the  "integration  of  the  art 
and  science  of  programming  seemed  to  have  reached  its  heyday 
by  the  early  '70s,  at  least  in  the  literature  and  in  the 
press  (14:203)." 
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The  research  in  the  programming  field  has  consisted 


mostly  of  case  studies  and  interview  with  professional 
programmers.  One  of  the  most  extensive  research  efforts  is 
White's  Interviews  With  Architects  About  Facility 
Programming  published  in  1982.  White  interviewed  73 
participants  primarily  about  archi tectural  programming 
education  (16).  However,  the  researcher's  main  source  of 
information  was  Mickey  A.  Palmer's  book.  The  Archi t e c t 1 s 
Guide  to  Facility  Programming .  The  book,  itself,  is  an 
excellent  literature  review  on  programming.  Palmer 
includes:  (1)  interviews  with  prominent  programmers,  (2) 
synopses  of  the  major  books  on  programming,  (3)  reviews  of 
different  programming  models,  and  (4)  programming  case 
studies.  In  addition,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  overview  of  70  programming  techniques.  Though 
published  in  1981,  it  is  still  one  of  most  comprehensive 
books  on  facility  programming  (17). 

Definition  of  Facility  Programming 

The  researcher,  in  starting  his  literature  review, 
searched  for  a  commonly  accepted  definition  of  facility 
programming.  However,  the  words  "programming"  and  "program” 
have  different  meanings  to  a  number  of  different  groups. 
These  groups  include  the  U.S.  military,  architects, 
engineers  and  other  professionals.  For  example,  the 
sequencing  of  coded  instructions  for  a  computer  is  "computer 
programming."  On  the  other  hand,  DOD  has  "major  force 


programs  that  acquire  military  resources  or  assets.  These 
examples  have  little  relation  to  facility  programs  or 
programming . 

The  term  "facility  programming"  is  used  by  individuals 
involved  with  the  design  of  construction  projects.  Put  even 
this  term  is  not  universally  applied  within  the  design 
professions.  Other  common  phrases  are  architectural 
programming,  functional  programming,  design  programming, 
space  programming,  and  operational  programming.  The  number 
of  terms  mirrors  the  many  definitions  found  in  the 
literature.  (17:4-5) 

However,  the  definitions  for  facility  programming  do 
have  many  common  elements.  First,  programming  is  a 
systematic  process  of  identifying  the  requirements  for  a 
facility  project.  Second,  the  process  includes  the 
collecting,  analyzing,  organizing,  evaluating,  and 
communicating  of  relevant  information  for  facility  design. 
Third,  the  programming  information  includes  the  client's 
organizational  needs,  goals  and  objectives.  Fourth,  the 
programming  process  produces  a  "program",  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  written  and  diagrammatic  document.  (17:3;  18:15; 

1  9  :  x  i  i  ) 

Problem  Identification .  Another  popular  view  of 
programming  is  that  it  is  a  problem-seeking  process.  In 
other  words,  programming  identifies  the  problem  that  the 
design  must  solve.  Therefore,  programming  and  design  are 


parts  of  a  "problem  cycle"  which  includes  the  problem 
identification  and  the  problem  solution,  respectively. 
Pigure  2  shows  the  parallels  between  a  project  development 
and  problem  solving.  (17:7;  20:295;  21:14-15) 


Figure  2.  Parallels  Between  Project  Development 
and  Problem  Solving  (17:7) 


Types  of  Programs .  As  mentioned  above,  one  of  the 
outputs  of  programming  is  the  "program. "  However,  many 
types  of  programs  exist  addressing  specific  needs  and 
information  requirements.  Some  examples  include  space 
programs,  functional  programs,  and  furnishings  programs  to 
name  just  a  few.  The  program  type  depends  on  the  project 
and  the  information  needs  of  the  client  and  designer.  For 
facility  projects,  comprehensive  programs  are  usually  the 
best,  because  they  address  the  total  facility.  The 
comprehensive  program  includes:  (1)  a  master  program,  (2)  a 
facility  program,  and  (3)  a  component  program.  The  master 
program  is  most  useful  to  the  client. 
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A  master  program  presents  the  most  general  type  of 
information,  providing  an  overview  of  all  the 
significant  design  issues  and  summarizing  the 
principal  programmatic  conclusions.  (17:23) 

However,  the  designer  is  generally  more  interested  in  the 

facility  and  component  programs.  The  facility  program 

provides  the  information  base  for  design  and  for  evaluation. 

The  component  program  contains  specific  information  on  the 

engineering  systems  or  the  individual  spaces  within  the 

facility.  (17:22-23,46) 

Participants  la  programwing 

A  discussion  of  the  participants  and  their  roles  in 
programming  is  essential  to  understanding  the  process.  Many 
individuals  and  groups  contribute  time,  information  and 
expertise  to  the  programming  process.  The  Architect ' s  Guide 
to  Facility  Programming  names  three  main  categories  of 
participants:  (1)  the  programmer,  (2)  the  client,  and  (3) 
the  designer  (17:10).  However,  the  Air  Force  programming 
process  does  not  always  follow  the  traditional  professional 
relationships  found  outside  governmental  work.  Therefore, 
an  expanded  look  at  the  participants  and  their  roles  is 
needed  . 

Programmers .  "The  programmer  is  the  firm  or  individual 
who  conducts  the  programming  and  produces  the  program 
(17:11)."  The  client,  the  project  architect,  or  outside 
consultant  can  fill  the  role  of  the  programmer.  In  the 
traditional  client-architect  relationship,  the  client  is 
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responsible  for  providing  the  program.  Programming  may  be 
performed  by  the  client's  in-house  planning  or  programming 
staff.  They  may  also  hire  an  outside  consultant  (other  than 
the  design  firm)  to  produce  the  program. 

However,  clients'  have  increasingly  delegated  the 
programming  responsibility  to  the  architect  or  designer. 
Reasons  for  this  shift  in  roles  include  increasingly  complex 
and  specialized  buildings,  and  lack  of  client  programming 
expertise.  In  practice,  the  design  firm,  is  at  least 
responsible  for  reviewing  cr  verifying  the  programming 
information.  (17:9,14) 

As  mentioned  before,  an  outside  or  third-party 
consultant  can  also  perform  programming.  These  may  be 
planners,  engineers,  space  management  consultants,  interior 
designers,  and  other  professionals.  Often,  another 
architect,  other  than  the  designer,  is  hired  to  program  a 
facility.  (17:14) 

In  the  Air  Force,  programming  is  usually  performed  by 
the  Civil  Engineering  in-house  programming  staff.  Air  Force 
programmers  are  military  or  civilian  architects,  engineers 
or  planners.  However,  the  new  MILCON  RAMP  process  is 
advocating  hiring  Architect-Engineering  firms  to  perform 
many  of  the  programming  functions.  (2:6.1;  10) 

Clients  .  The  term  "client"  refers  to  the  individual  or 
organization  that  employs  the  programmer  and  designer  for  a 
facility  project.  The  client  often  is  the  owner  and  user  of 
the  facility,  but  not  in  all  cases.  The  client  plays  a 
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major  role  in  the  programming  process.  First,  clients  are  a 
primary  source  of  programming  information.  Second,  one  of 
the  principal  purposes  of  programming  is  the  identification 
of  the  client's  needs  and  requirements.  Third,  in 
successful  programming,  the  client  must  ultimately  buy-in  or 
approve  the  program.  (17:20) 

Civil  Engineering  provides  programming  and  design 
services  with  both  in-house  personnel  and  by  hiring 
Architect-Engineering  firms.  When  performing  work  in-house, 
the  user  or  using  agency  becomes  Civil  Engineering's 
"client"  or  customer.  However,  when  using  A~E  firms.  Civil 
Engineering  fills  the  role  of  client.  (6:1-1) 

Owners .  The  term  "owner"  is  often  used  synonymously 
with  client.  However,  often  they  are  not  the  same.  The 
future  owner  commissions  a  building  for  several  reasons. 

Two  main  reasons  are:  (1)  to  provide  the  owner  or  owner's 
organization  a  suitable  operating  environment  for  living, 
working  or  some  other  use,  and  (2)  to  provide  an  economic 
return  on  the  owner's  investment.  (22:6-7) 

Like  clients,  owners  are  important  in  the  programming 
for  the  many  of  the  same  reasons.  Owners  and  clients  are 
both  recipients  of  programming  information.  They  are 
interested  in 

data  that  enables  them  to  judge  the  worth  of  a 
project:  costs  of  designing,  constructing  and 
operating;  future  use,  functional  efficiency;  the 
amount  of  time  it  will  take  to  build  and  occupy 
the  facility.  (17:17) 
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On  a  typical  Air  Force  base,  the  base  or  wing  commander 
may  fill  the  role  of  "owner."  Facilities  are  the 
commander's  resources  or  assets  to  that  enable  him  to 
fulfill  the  base's  mission.  As  such,  the  commander's  inputs 
during  facility  planning  and  programming  are  essential. 

Users  ■  The  facility  users  are,  also,  important  in 
programming  because  "it  is  the  user  who  ultimately 
interprets  the  design  (14:208)."  In  addition,  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  client-owner  and  the  facility's 
"users."  The  client  or  owner  may  not  actually  occupy  or 
actively  use  a  new  facility.  In  addition,  even  if  the 
client  is  a  "user",  the  client  could  be  one  of  many 
individuals  or  groups  benefiting  from  the  proposed 
construction.  In  other  words,  the  client's  and  users'  needs 
may  be  different  for  a  proposed  project.  The  users,  then, 
are  another  primary  source  of  functional  information  in  the 
programming  process.  (14:204;  23:3) 

In  addition,  users  fall  into  different  categories:  (1) 
facility  occupants,  (2)  the  occupants'  clients,  (3)  facility 
managers  or  operators,  and  (4)  the  general  public.  These 
groups  may  all  have  important,  but  distinct,  inputs  to  the 
facility's  operation.  For  example,  the  general  public, 
represented  by  the  local  community,  is  affected  by  the 
location  and  physical  appearance  of  a  new  building.  (17:10) 
Designers .  The  term  "designer",  usually  "identifies 
the  architect-of-record  (17:11)."  However,  in  the  Air  Force, 
the  designer  often  is  an  engineer.  In  addition,  when  an 
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architects  or  engineers  supervise  Air  Force  A~E  contracts, 
they  are  called  "project  managers."  Project  managers  are 
mentioned  because  they  have  many  of  the  same  concerns  and 
roles  as  designers  in  the  programming  process  (3:1-5).  The 
designer's  part  in  programming  is  important  because  "the 
firm  or  individual  is  the  principal  user  of  the  program  and 
interprets  it  in  the  development  of  design  (17:11)." 

Architects  .  As  previously  stated,  architects  fill  the 
roles  of  both  programmer  and  designer.  In  programming, 
architects  are  important  sources  of  information.  They  have 
expertise  in  building  construction  and  often  with  particular 
facility  types.  Also,  often  architects  are  familiar  with 
programming  methods  and  techniques.  (17:14;  23:3,8;  24:2) 
Though  programming  is  "not  exclusively  the  architect's 
domain  (17:14)",  architects  represent  one  of  the  principal 
professions  that  provide  these  services.  Programming  is 
recognized  as  a  predesign  service  and  a  separate  discipline 
within  the  architecture  profession.  Evidence  of  programming 
as  an  established  architectural  service  include:  (1) 
architects  specializing  in  programming,  (2)  architectural 
registration  exams  including  questions  about  programming, 
and  (3)  architecture  schools  providing  courses  on 
programming.  (22:10;  24:2) 

As  designers,  "the  architect  serves  as  creator, 
coordinator,  and  communicator  of  the  project's  design  in 
overall  concept  and  in  all  of  it's  parts  (22:8)."  As 
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creator,  the  architect  is  responsible  for  producing  the 
functional,  aesthetic,  and  technical  design  for  a  facility. 
The  architect,  also,  coordinates  the  project  by  directing 
the  work  of  other  design  professionals,  chiefly  the 
engineering  disciplines.  The  architect  also  acts  as  the 
client's  representative  in  the  construction  of  a  facility. 
Finally,  as  a  communicator,  the  architect  explain  and 
justify  the  design  to  all  the  parties  involved. 

Engineers .  Though  engineers,  normally,  are  not  the 
programmers  nor  the  lead  designers  on  building  projects, 
they  deserve  special  consideration  in  this  study.  First,  in 
Air  Force  Civil  Engineering,  engineers  often  fill  roles, 
such  as  programmer  and  designer,  that  are  usually  the 
architect's  domain  in  private  practice.  Second,  architects 
use  engineers  as  consultants  in  both  programming  and  design. 
Third,  the  engineers  are  the  lead  designers  on  projects 
where  the  engineering  work  dominates  (for  example,  runway 
construction).  (22:8) 

Engineers  have  specialized  knowledge  in  their  areas  of 
expertise  valuable  in  both  programming  and  design.  In 
building  projects: 

approximately  25  to  50  percent  of  the  construction 
cost  may  be  embodied  in  the  structural,  mechanical 
(that  is,  plumbing,  fire  protection,  heating, 
ventilation,  and  air  conditioning),  and  electrical 
systems.  (22:8) 

Though  programming  is  more  often  concerned  with  functional 
needs,  it  may  also  include  specialized  information  on  the 
technical  building  components. 
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Consul tant 8 .  As  mentioned  previously,  architects  are 


not  the  only  professionals  who  specialize  in  programming. 
Often,  planners,  industrial  designers,  interior  designers, 
management  consultants,  and  behavioral  scientists  are 
professional  programmers.  The  client  may  hire  these 
professionals  directly  to  program  facilities  or  the 
architect  may  employ  them  as  consultants.  (17:9,14,42) 

Benefits  of  Programming 

Programming  provides  benefits  primarily  for  two  groups: 
(1)  the  clients,  and  (2)  the  designers.  The  literature 
states  many  advantages  in  the  programming  of  facility 
projects.  As  a  mechanism  to  collect,  analyze,  organize, 
evaluate,  and  communicate  information,  programming  can 
provide  financial  and  organizational  benefits  for  both  the 
clients  and  designers. 

Programming  is  described  as  a  systematic  and  analytical 
process.  As  a  systematic  process,  it  ensures  that  all  the 
important  and  relevant  project  issues  are  addressed.  As  an 
analytical  process,  it  allows  the  client  and  designer  to 
make  decisions  based  on  factual  information.  (17:3) 

Further,  programming  aids  the  client  to:  (1)  define 
organizational  requirements,  (2)  identify  operational 
improvements,  (3)  document  organization  or  operational 
structures,  and  (4)  plan  future  organizational  change  and 
growth.  In  turn,  the  designer  can  better  understand  the 
client's  operation  and  design  a  facility  that  responds  to 
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the  client's  present  and  future  needs.  As  a  result,  maximum 
operational  efficiency  and  productivity  is  provided  within 
project  constraints  (i.e.  budget).  (12:93;  18:5,37;  25:45) 

Programming  also  provides  benefits  as  a  communicative 
tool.  Many  programmers  feel  clients  can  contribute  most  to 
a  project's  success  during  programming.  Programming 
provides  the  clients  and  users  the  opportunity  to 
communicate  their  requirements  prior  to  design.  Pirst, 
programming  can  be  an  effective  vehicle  for  soliciting 

active  client  and  user  participation.  Second,  feedback  is  a  *■ 

crucial  element  in  the  programming.  Feedback  allows  the 

client  and  users  to  evaluate  whether  their  needs  are  clearly 

stated  and  understood.  Third,  programming  encourages  the 

active  client  and  user  involvement  that  is  essential  for 

securing  commitment  to  the  program.  Fourth,  the  programming 

process  is  a  format  for  resolution  of  differences  between 

client  and  designer,  or  between  user  groups.  Finally,  all 

this  provides  a  framework  for  effective  interaction  between 

the  client  and  designer.  (13:4;  14:204-206;  18:82;  23:8) 

As  an  evaluative  tool,  programming  tests  design  » 

proposals  and  alternatives  avoiding  wasted  time  on 

irrelevant  solutions.  For  the  designer,  this  provides  more  , 

time  for  meaningful  design.  For  the  client,  this  equates  to 
eluding  a  compromise  design  brought  on  by  time  pressures. 

Another  benefit  is  early  design  satisfaction  that  can  reduce 
the  overall  time  to  complete  design  work.  (12:93;  19:2) 
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Many  of  the  advantages  of  programming  result  in 
monetary  savings.  First,  programming  clarifies  the  sc^pe  of 
design  work  providing  a  framework  for  fair  compensation. 
Second,  programming  reduces  the  possibility  for  omissions  or 
errors  that  can  cause  expensive  changes  during  design  and 
construction.  Third,  programming  examines  project 
feasibility,  possibly  avoiding  design  and  construction  work 
that  is  not  required  or  is  not  within  funding  limitations. 
Fourth,  programming  can  address  long  term  costs  in  the  form 
of  (1)  energy  consumption,  (2)  maintenance  costs,  (3)  l:fe- 
cycle  costs.  (17:3;  19:2) 

In  addition,  the  designer  benefits  from  quality 
programming  by  increasing  his  profit  margin.  An  American 
Institute  of  Architects  (AIA)  study,  "Economics  of 
Architectural  Practice"  linked  program  quality  to 
profitability.  Programs  which  were  rated  as  "good"  pretax 
income  averaged  11.8  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  for  "poor" 
programs  the  average  was  only  7.9  percent,  a  reduction  of  33 
percent.  In  addition,  programming  costs  are  a  small  part  of 
the  total  building  costs.  A  survey  revealed  programming  was 
only  0.25  to  0.50  percent  of  the  construction  costs.  In 
other  words,  the  client  investment  is  trivial  compared  to 
the  potential  benefits  to  himself  and  the  designer.  (12:94; 
18:18;  26:32) 
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Programming  and  Design. 


One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  facility  programming  is 
to  describe  the  project  requirements  for  the  design  phase. 
The  factors  that  influence  design  are  addresses  in  some 
fashion  during  the  programming  process.  Palmer  classifies 
information  under  three  main  categories:  (1)  human  factors, 
(2)  physical  factors,  and  (3)  external  factors  (Figure  3). 

In  addition,  programming  develops  performance  statements  to 
guide  design.  (17:19;  23:2) 

Further,  when  talking  about  the  programming  process, 
one  must,  also,  address  the  design  process.  "rogramming  and 
design  are  described  as  interdependent.  They  are  closely 
linked  and  both  part  of  the  larger  process  that  produces 
construction  projects.  However,  the  programming  -  design 
relationship  is  one  of  the  most  controversial  subjects  in 
the  programming  field.  The  debate  is  over  whether 
programming  is  part  of  the  design  process  or  a  distinct 
separate  function.  How  programming  interacts  with  design 
characterizes  the  philosophy  behind  many  programming 
methods.  (14:207-208;  17:25-26) 

The  Architect ' s  Guide  t o  Facility  Programming  describes 
the  three  main  approaches  to  programming  as  (1)  segregated, 
(2)  integrated,  and  (3)  interactive  (Figure  4).  Individuals 
using  the  segregated  approach  say  programming  is  the  initial 
step  in  the  design  process.  However,  programming  is  a 
distinct  activity  from  design  that  requires  different  skills 
and  capabilities.  In  other  words,  different  individuals  or 
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Figure  3.  Factors  Influencing  Facility  Design  (17:19;  23:2) 

groups  should  perform  each  function.  Another  characteristic 
of  segregated  methods  is  that  programming  is  accomplished 
prior  to  design.  Similarly,  programmers  using  integrated 
methods  see  programming  as  the  integral  first  part  of 
design.  The  difference,  though,  is  chat  "programming  is 
design"  not  a  predesign  service.  "The  implication  is  that 
an  architect  [designer]  must  program  and  that  a  programmer 
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PROGRAM 


DESIGN 


INTEGRATED  SEGREGATED  INTERACT IME 

Figure  4.  Three  Approaches  to  the  Prograniog/Design 
Process  (17:28) 


should  be  an  architect  [designer]  (17:26).”  With  interactive 
methods,  a  project  starts  with  programming  then  aoves  to 
design  in  iterative  cycles.  In  other  words,  "the  prograa 
and  design  are  developed  in  alternating  sequences  and  in 
response  to  each  other  (17:26-27).”  The  cycle  includes  (1) 
programming,  (2)  design  ,  and  (3)  evaluation  and  review. 

The  cycle  repeats  itself  until  the  design  process  is 
completed.  (17:25-27) 
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Programing  flft&hgdl 


In  reviewing  the  literature,  there  are  many  distinct 
programming  methodologies.  These  methods  were  developed  by 
architects  and  other  programming  professionals.  The 
Architect 1  s  Guide  to  Facility  Programming .  though,  describes 
three  common  characteristics  most  programming  methods 
exhibit.  They  are  that  the  programming  processes  are  (1) 
systematic,  (2)  iterative,  and  (3)  progressive.  (17:24) 

Programming  methods  are  systematic  because  they  follow 
certain  procedures.  This  allows  the  programmer  to  rapidly, 
accurately,  reliably,  and  economically  gather  and  present 
the  needed  programming  information.  The  programming  process 
is  also  described  as  iterative  (Figure  5).  Many  projects 
involve  large  amounts  of  data.  This  information  is  usually 
accumulated  through  "iterations"  or  cycles.  The  programmer 
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Figure  5.  Iterative  Programming  Cycle  (17:27) 
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and  other  programming  participants  expand  and  refine  data 
through  periodic  reviews  and  evaluations.  Closely  related 
to  the  iterative  process,  is  the  idea  that  programming  is 
progressive.  To  make  the  information  more  manageable, 
programmers  first  collect  general  information.  Then  they 
build  on  the  information  working  towards  specific 
programming  requirements.  (17:24-25) 

Pena  Model .  One  of  the  most  popular  and  enduring 
programming  methodologies  was  developed  by  William  Pena  of 
the  firm  CRSS .  In  a  recent  article  on  programming  in 
Architecture  is  was  described  as  a  "good  base  line  model 
(14:207)."  Pena  explains  the  model  in  his  book.  Problem 
Seeking .  now  in  its  third  edition  (21). 

Pena  advocates  giving  the  designer  the  programming 
information  in  two  stages  working  from  general  information 
to  specific  requirements.  The  two  phases  are  the  schematic 
program  and  program  development  "related  to  the  two  phases 
of  design  -  schematic  design  and  design  development  (21:40). 
Pigure  6  illustrates  this  programming  -  design  relationship. 


Schematic  Program 

Program  Development 


Schematic  Design 

Design  Development 


Figure  6.  Two-Phase  Programming  Process  (21:40) 
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The  Pena  Model  is  a  good  example  of  the  segregated 
approach  to  programming.  Programming  and  design  are 
separate  disciplines,  with  different  functions.  Programming 
is  described  as  analysis,  the  process  of  identifying  the 
problem.  On  the  other  hand,  design  is  synthesis,  or  problem 
solving.  (21:18-19) 

The  core  of  the  programming  method  is  the  use  of  an 
information  matrix.  One  side  of  the  matrix  are  five 
procedural  steps,  as  follows:  (1)  establish  goals,  (2) 
collect  and  analyze  facts,  (3)  uncover  and  teat  concepts, 

(4)  determine  needs,  and  (5)  state  the  problem.  The  other 
side  is  composed  on  four  informational  components:  (1)  form, 
(2)  function,  (3)  economy,  and  (4)  time  (Figure  7).  The 
components  are  "big  baskets”  to  collect  the  programming  data 
instead  of  having  a  large  number  of  information  categories. 
This  concept  simplifies  the  process.  The  importance  is 
placed  on  putting  the  information  somewhere  and  avoiding 
duplication.  (14:207;  21:12-13) 


Figure  7.  Four  Considerations  in  Programming  (21:30) 
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Davis  Model .  Gerald  Davis  and  his  firm  TEAG  (The 
Environmental  Analysis  Group  Ltd.),  located  in  Ottawa, 

Ontario,  Canada,  "specializes  m  prearchitectural 
programming  (17:29)."  They  view  programming  as  including  two 
distinct  activities  with  three  types  of  programs.  The  three 
program  types  are:  (1)  the  functional  program,  (2)  the 
technical  program,  and  (3)  the  design  prograrj.  The  first 
activity  includes  the  functional  and  technical  program*5  , 
while  the  second  activity  includes  the  design  program. 

(17:29) 

Further,  the  two  activities  are  "performed  separately 
and  by  separate  teams  (17:29)."  The  first  two  programs  are 
prepared  by  the  client  or  his  consultants.  The  third 
program  is  the  responsibility  of  the  designer.  The  Davis 
Model  also  includes  a  list  of  predesign  activities  that  the 
client  or  programming  consultant  might  perform  to  develop 
the  functional  and  technical  programs.  (17:29) 

Farbstein  Model .  Jay  Farbstein  of  Jay  Farbstein  and 
Associates  has  used  a  five  step  programming  method.  The 
steps  include:  (1)  literature  survey,  (2)  user  description,  • 

(3)  performance  criteria,  (4)  program  options  and  costs,  and 
(5)  space  specifications  (Figure  8).  "Each  phase  contains  , 

specific  tasks  and  data  considerations  (17:33)"  for  either 
the  programmer  and  client.  The  Farbstein  Model  stresses  the 
involvement  of  both  the  owners  and  users  with  user  needs  a 
major  consideration.  (17:33-34) 
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Figure  8.  Farbstein  Programming  Model  ( 17:33) 


Kurtz  Model .  The  Kurtz  Model  is  a  good  example  of  the 
interactive  or  iterative  approach  to  programming.  John 
Kurtz  developed  a  programming  method  which  has  four  puases: 
(1)  orientation,  (2)  base  program,  (3)  iterative 
programming,  and  (4)  design-as-f eedback  (Figure  9).  Kurtz 
describes  the  method  as  hierarchical  and  sequential  moving 
from  general  to  more  detailed  requirement*.  Further,  the 
programming  occurs  simultaneously  and  interactively  with 
design,  construction  and  occupancy  (17:36).  Only  general 
programming  decisions  are  made  prior  to  starting  design. 
After  the  base  program  is  established,  "successive 
iterations  of  program  and  design  respond  to  each  other  and 
are  revised  accordingly  (17:36)."  The  philosophy  behind  the 
programming  method  is  that  "users  and  needs  will  change 
continuously,  therefore  requiring  continuous  reprogramming 
(17:36) ." 
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Figure  9.  Kurtz  Programming  Model  (17:35) 


White  Model .  Edward  T.  White  III  stresses,  what  he 
calls,  na  view  of  design"  as  a  major  influence  in  the 
programming  -  design  model  (18:5).  Whites  says  programming 
is  part  of  the  design  process.  Further,  programming  is  part 
of  the  view  of  design  sequence  that  includes  nine  events: 


1.  Reality  (laws,  principles). 

2.  Search  for  and  discovery  of  laws  and 
principles  (fact-making). 

3.  Known  facts. 

4.  Gathering  of  facts. 

5.  Analysis,  evaluation  and  organization  of 
facts  into  meaningful  patterns. 

6.  Response  to  facts  in  design  synthesis. 

7.  Building  product. 

8.  Building  consequences. 

9.  Evaluation.  (18:7) 
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White  believes  that  a  designer's  personal  attitude  and 
values  make  up  his  "view  of  design."  A  programmer  must 
share  or  understand  the  designer's  view  of  design  in  order 
to  provide  "a  smooth  transition  from  problem  statement  to 
solution  (18:5)."  If  not,  the  designer  may  find  the  program 
difficult  to  use. 

White,  also,  stresses  maximum  interface  between 
programming  and  synthesis  (design).  The  programming  and 
design  processes  should  be  continuous.  He  says,  "the 
stronger  the  distinction  between  programming  and  design,  the 
greater  the  chances  that  the  spirit  of  the  program  will  be 
lost  (18:74)." 

From  White's  book.  Introduction  to  Architectural 
Programming .  "the  process  of  programming  is  composed 
basically  of  gathering,  analyzing,  evaluating,  organizing 
and  presenting  information  pertinent  to  the  design  problem 
(18:15)."  In  addition,  the  program  format  includes  four 
types  of  data:  (1)  goals,  (2)  facts,  (3)  precepts,  and  (4) 
concepts.  Taken  from  programs  produced  by  White,  his 
programming  methodology  includes  tasks  divided  into  three 
phases:  (1)  preprogramming,  (2)  programming,  and  (3) 
postprogramraing .  "The  actual  investigation  or  research  work 
is  what  he  calls  programming  (17:41)."  (17:40-41;  18:16) 

Wade  Mod 9_I .  John  W.  Wade  in  his  book.  Architecture , 
Problems ■  and  Purposes ,  describes  three  stages  in  the  design 
process:  (1)  programming,  (2)  planning,  and  (3)  design  (also 
the  term  for  the  entire  process)  (Figure  10).  The  process 
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Figure  1G.  Design  Phases  and  the  Information  Spectrum  (20:84) 

begins  with  programming.  Programming  is  primarily  "the 

collection  and  organization  of  information  that  is  required 

for  building  design  (20:33).”  Unlike  most  other  programming 

-  design  models,  planning  is  the  link  between  programming 

and  design.  Wade  says  planning  convert  programming 

information  into  "visual  diagrammatic  notation"  (i  «.  a 

bubble  diagram).  Simply,  planning  "diagrams  building 

functions  (20:83)."  In  the  last  stage,  design,  the  designer 

develops  the  details,  drawings  and  specifications  for 

building  construction.  Wade  describes  the  entire  process  in 

terms  of  "transformations  of  information  (20:83)." 

Programming  collects  information  about  the  person 
(client)  and  his  purposes  and  converts  it  into 
information  about  behaviors  (activities);  planning 
takes  information  about  behaviors  and  converts  it 
into  information  about  functions;  design  takes 
information  about  functions  and  converts  it  into 
information  about  objects  (the  building).  (20:83) 

The  Wade  programming  methodology  is  illustrated  as  a 
flow  chart  with  15  possible  steps  (Pigure  11).  However,  the 
most  important  steps  are:  (1)  beginning  a  program,  (2) 
developing  a  program,  (14)  preparing  the  program,  and  (15) 
presenting  the  program  (27:191-194).  Wade  examines  these 


Figure  11.  Hade  Programming  Model  (27:193) 
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four  steps  in  more  detail  because  "they  must  all  be  done 
regardless  of  the  simplicity  or  complexity  of  the  program 
(27:192)."  The  Wade  Model,  also,  uses  four  questions  (or 
decision  points)  to  determine  if  the  other  steps  are 
necessary  for  more  complicated  facility  projects.  The 
quest  ions  are  : 

1.  Is  the  information  adequate? 

2.  What  kind  of  information  is  needed? 

3.  What  type  of  factual  research  is  required? 

4.  What  kind  of  survey  should  be  used?  (27:194) 

Kemper  Model .  Alfred  M.  Kemper,  the  author  of  the 
Architectural  Handbook .  describes  a  programming  process 
similar  to  the  Pena  Model.  The  Kemper  programming 
methodology  includes  two  stages:  (1)  a  schematic  or 
conceptual  program,  graphically  expressed  in  the  schematic 
design,  and  (2)  a  more  detailed  program,  leading  to  design 
development  (25:182).  Both  programming  stages  follow  five 
procedural  steps.  The  steps  are: 

1.  Definition  of  Client's  Objectives. 

2.  Collection,  Organization  and  Analysis  of  Facts. 

3.  Evaluation  of  Alternative  Concepts. 

4.  Determination  of  Space  Requirements. 

5.  Statement  of  the  Problem.  (25:182,184) 

Kemper  uses  a  format  outline  called  a  "program  guide." 
The  program  guide  helps  "owners /users  express  their  concepts 
(25:184)"  in  three  general  categories.  The  information  is 
classified  as  either  (1)  goals  and  objectives,  (2) 
functional  needs,  or  (3)  basic  space  requirements.  (25:184) 

The  Kemper  Model  works  by  first  identifying  general 
information  and  moving  towards  more  detailed  requirements. 
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Kemper  expresses  this  idea  with  four  levels  of  programming 


information.  First,  a  master  plan  for  the  "total  complex" 
is  developed.  Second,  a  "total  building"  program  is  written 
for  the  each  building  in  the  project.  Next,  program  units 
called  "activity  centers",  groupings  of  related  functions  or 
spaces,  are  developed.  Last,  information  on  "individuals 
spaces"  is  detailed.  (25:184-185) 

Programming  Techniques ■ 

Programmers  use  a  wide  variety  of  techniques  to  handle 
the  specialized  information  needs  for  construction  projects. 
Programming  techniques  are  closely  linked  to  programming 
methods.  In  fact,  these  techniques  are  often  called 
"methods."  For  the  purposes  of  this  research,  a  "method" 
refers  to  an  entire  programming  model  or  process,  while 
"technique"  defines  a  procedure  to  manage  a  specific  type  of 
programming  data. 

There  are  large  number  of  programming  techniques. 

Palmer  in  The  Architect ' s  Guide  t o  Facility  Programming 
reviews  70  different  techniques  used  in  facility 
programming.  Programming  techniques  are  used  to  collect, 
analyze,  organize,  communicate  and  evaluate  data  (17:49). 
Figure  12,  shown  on  the  next  two  pages,  lists  these 
techniques  by  their  primary  and  secondary  purposes. 

Another  good  source  of  information  on  programming 
techniques  is  Henry  Sanoff's  Methods  of  Ar c hi t e c t ura 1 
Programmi ng .  He  reviews  approximately  30  techniques  listed 
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Figure  12.  Programming  Techniques  and  their  Information 
Procesaing  Functions  (17:50-52;  23:6-7) 
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Figure  12.  Programming  Techniques  and  their  Information 
Processing  Functions  (Continued ) 
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in  "the  programmer'  kit  of  parts"  (Figure  13).  The 
techniques  are  used  for  (1)  problem  identification  and 
exploration,  (2)  searching  for  and  expanding  ideas,  (3) 
classifying  and  analyzing  ideas,  (4)  generating  and 
evaluation  alternatives,  and  (5)  post  occupancy  evaluation 


Figure  13.  The  Programmer's  Kit  of  Parts  (13:92) 
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The  book  partitions  the  techniques  into  (1)  information 
retrieval  methods,  and  (2)  methods  of  transforming  design 
information.  In  addition,  the  techniques  are  classified  by 
general  "method"  or  procedures.  (13:92) 

Programmers  and  design  professionals  have  developed 
techniques  to  fit  the  unique  information  needs  of  facility 
construction.  However,  many  techniques  are  borrowed  from 
other  areas  of  interest,  such  as:  (1)  management  science, 

(2)  statistics,  (3)  market  and  opinion  research,  (4) 

*  behavioral  science,  (5)  social  science,  (6)  computer 
science,  (7)  communications,  and  (8)  planning  (17:11).  The 
following  examines  different  categories  of  techniques. 

Research  Techniques .  Research  techniques  are  used 
primarily  to  collect  programming  information.  They  are  the 
most  traditional  and  familiar  means  of  gathering  data. 
Primary  sources  of  programming  information  are  the  personal 
knowledge,  experiences,  and  perceptions  of  the  client,  owner 
and  user.  Research  techniques  collect  this  information  in 
the  form  of  opinions,  attitudes,  descriptive  data  and 

*  evaluative  data.  The  techniques  included  are: 

1.  Background  Data  Research 

,  2.  Surveys 

3.  Interviews 

4.  Questionnaires 

5 .  Data  Logs 

6.  Standardized  Data  Forms. 
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The  above  techniques  are  basic  tools  in  any  data  collection 
effort.  At  least  one  is  essential  to  any  programming 
effort,  though,  a  combination  of  techniques  is  more 
effective.  (17:53-55) 

Observation  Techniques .  Another  group  of  data 
collection  tools  are  observation  techniques.  They  are 
direct  and  reliable  means  of  gathering  behavioral 
information.  Simply,  using  these  techniques,  programmers 
observe  people  in  their  physical  and  social  environments. 

The  type  of  information  collected  include  how  individuals  or 
groups  behave  in  or  react  to  their  surroundings. 

Observation  techniques  are  valuable  tools  since  they  can 
discover  new  information  and  verify  information  collected  by 
other  means.  However,  programmers  should  use  them  to 
supplement  other  programming  techniques  since  they  can  not 
adequately  identify  project  needs  by  themselves.  Their 
usefulness  is  limited  to  identifying  behaviors  in  existing 
conditions  and  can  not  predict  behaviors  to  new 
environments.  (17:70-72) 

A  list  of  observation  techniques  include: 

1.  Direct  Observation 

2 .  Tracking 

3.  Participant  Observation 

4.  Behavior  Mapping 

5.  Behavior  Specimen  Record 

6.  Instrumented  Observation 
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Comparison  Techniques .  Comparison  techniques  are  used 
primarily  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of  information. 

The  various  methods  compare  "statements  or  concepts  to 
determine  orders  of  preference  and  desirability  (13:60)." 
They  are  also  referred  to  "attitude  measurement"  techniques 
because  they  quantify  individual  or  group  values,  feelings, 
perceptions,  priorities,  preferences,  and  goals.  One 
important  function  of  comparison  techniques  is  to  clarify 
user  attitudes  compared  to  that  of  the  programmer  and 
designer.  This  helps  prevent  the  programmer  or  designer 
from  imposing  his  own  values  or  preferences  during  the 
project  development.  (13:60;  17:79-80) 

A  list  of  comparison  techniques  include: 

1.  Paired  Comparisons. 

2.  Ranking  Chart. 

3.  Preference  Matrix. 

4.  Evaluation  Matrix. 

5.  Trade-Off  Games. 

6.  Adjective  Checklist. 

Comparison  techniques  include  some  sophisticated 
methods.  Many  programming  efforts  may  not  require  the  use 
of  these  techniques.  Often,  research  techniques,  such  as 
interview  or  surveys,  are  adequate  in  identifying  individual 
or  group  attitudes.  Also,  experience  in  psychology, 
sociology,  and  statistics  are  recommended  when  using  these 
techniques.  (17:79-80) 
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Statistical  Analysis .  Statistical  analysis  refers  to 
the  mathematical  processes  used  to  quantify  information  or 
variables.  The  use  of  the  numerical  data  allows 
measurement,  differentiation,  and  correlation  of  variables. 
There  are  basically  two  classifications  of  statistics:  (1) 
descriptive,  and  (2)  inferential.  The  first,  descriptive 
statistics,  are  relatively  simple  procedures  that  produce 
averages,  percentages,  distributions,  and  variances.  The 
second,  inferential  statistics,  usually  involve  more 
complicated  techniques  such  as  factor  analysis,  regression 
analysis  and  analysis  of  variance.  The  later  procedures  are 
useful  in  predicting  future  outcomes  or  drawing  conclusions 
based  on  sample  data.  Programmers  can  use  statistics  to: 

1.  Simplify  the  description  and  calculation  of 
factors  . 

2.  Reduce  mixed  variables  to  a  common 
quantifying  basis  for  comparison  and  correlation. 

3.  Test  the  validity  and  reliability  of  data 
and  conclusions. 

4.  Predict  the  varying  impacts  of  problem 
components  on  each  other  and  on  the  whole  problem. 

5.  Optimize  elements  and  combination  of 
elements . 

6.  Improve  precision  of  calculations.  (17:88) 
Statistical  analysis  techniques  are  useful  in  wide  variety 
of  areas,  such  as  measuring  attitudes,  evaluating 
alternatives,  and  projecting  future  needs,  among  others. 
(17:88-89) 

Functional  and  Activity  Analysis .  Techniques  that 
analyze  the  client's  functions  are  important  tools  in 
programming.  A  client's  organization  is  based  on  an 
"operational  system  of  activities  and  relationships  that  is 
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organized  for  the  accomplishment  of  specified  objectives 
(17:94)."  A  facility,  on  the  other  hand,  exists  to 
"facilitate"  this  operational  system.  In  other  words, 
understanding  the  a  project's  functional  needs  is  essential 
to  creating  a  physical  system  (the  facility)  that  enhances 
or  improves  the  operational  system  (17:94).  Functional  or 
activity  analysis  techniques: 

1.  Identify  functional  or  activity  components. 

2.  Assess  relevant  dimensions  or  attributes  of 
individual  components. 

3.  Rate  or  rank  components  according  to 
relative  significance  and  organizational  status. 

4.  Identify  relationships  among  components. 

5.  Group  components  in  according  to 
Interdependencies . 

6.  Establish  performance  goals,  requirements  or 
criteria  . 

7.  Resolve  conflicts  among  components. 

8.  Organize  or  reorganize  components  into  an 
efficient,  effective  system.  (17:94-95) 

Space  Analysis .  Space  is  described  as  "the  single  most 

important  element  of  a  facility  (17:99)."  In  fact,  all  other 

programming  elements  depend  on  the  physical  characteristics 

of  space.  Space  analysis  techniques  are  then  a  crucial 

component  of  most  programming  efforts.  (17:99) 

The  purpose  of  space  analysis  is  to  determine  the 
physical  characteristics  -  the  quantity  and 
conditions  -  that  can  accommodate  the  a  client’s 
objectives,  philosophy,  organization,  and 
activities.  (17:100) 

Space  analyses  can  include: 

1.  Identification  of  appropriate  units  of  space. 

2.  Space  unit  requirements. 

3.  Space  inventory. 
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4.  Equipment/f urnishings  inventory. 

5.  Space  plan  or  layout. 

6.  Space  program  summary. 

7.  Space  program. 

8.  Space  budget  or  cost  estimate.  (17:100) 

Cost  Analysis .  Cost  analysis  techniques  are  often  part 
of  facility  programming  to  estimate  construction  costs,  and 
facility  operation  and  maintenance  costs  prior  to  design. 

The  main  benefit  of  including  cost  analysis  techniques  in 
programming  is  to  determine  project  feasibility  within 
funding  limitations.  For  example,  once  design  is  complete 
the  proposed  project's  costs  may  be  prohibited.  Facility 
redesign  or  project  loss  are  possible  outcomes.  By 
including  cost  analyses  in  the  programming  phase,  the  client 
can  avoid  these  undesirable  consequences.  (17:112-113) 

Types  of  cost  analyses  include: 

1.  Project  cost  estimating. 

2.  Construction  cost  estimating. 

3.  Life-cycle  cost  analysis. 

4.  Cost-benefit  analysis. 

Scheduling  Techniques  .  Scheduling  is  an  important 
aspect  of  any  facility  project.  Scheduling  estimates  the 
amount  of  time  and  sequence  of  events  or  activities.  In 
order  to  complete  a  project  in  an  efficient,  cost-effective 
manner,  projected  schedules  are  composed.  For  a  programmer, 
a  schedule  may  forecast  the  time  and  arrangement  of 
programming  activities.  Also,  a  programmer  may  construct 
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schedules  for  design,  construction  and  occupancy  during  the 
programming  effort.  In  addition,  schedules  are  dynamic 
tools  subject  to  revision  and  change  as  projects  develop. 

They  can  help  assess  the  project's  progress  and  identify 
critical  areas  where  time  is  a  factor.  (17:115-117) 

Types  of  schedules  include: 

1.  Programming  schedules. 

2.  Project  schedules. 

3.  Design  and/or  construction  schedules. 

4.  Occupancy  schedules. 

5.  Projected  use  schedules. 

6.  Master  plan  or  development  schedules. 

7.  Site  development  schedules. 

Major  components  of  any  successful  scheduling  effort  include 
"clear  identification  of  the  necessary  tasks,  accurate 
estimates  of  their  time  requirements  and  well-planned 
coordination  of  work  performance  (17:117)." 

Types  of  scheduling  techniques  include: 

1.  Bar  chart s /mi les tone  charts. 

2.  Activity  time  Chart 

3.  Critical  path  method  (CPM). 

4.  Program  evaluation  and  review  technique  (PERT). 

5.  Precedence  diagraming  method  (PDM). 

Relationship  Matrices .  One  of  the  most  widely  used  tools 

for  organizing  programming  data  is  a  relationship  matrix. 
Relationship  matrices  identify,  define  and  measure  facility 
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user,  space  or  activity  interactions.  They  can  convey 
existing  or  desired  relationships.  A  matrix  is  a  visual 
tool  that  can  quickly  show  "individual  interactions  in 
relation  to  the  total  set  of  interactions  (17:121)."  The 
relationships  matrices  can  identify  and  organize  are  (1) 
functional,  (2)  organizational,  (3)  space,  and  (4)  activity. 
(17:121) 

Matrices  are  used  to: 

1.  Collect  and  record  data  directly  about 
relationships,  as  in  a  questionnaire  or  interview. 

2.  Enumerate  possible  combinations  of  factors 
and  isolate  significant  combinations. 

3.  Analyze  previously  determined  relationship 
data. 

4.  Summarize  optimum  relationship  data. 

5.  Communicate  conclusive  data. 

6.  Describe  existing  conditions  or  predict 
desirable  relationships. 

7.  Initiate  more  sophisticated  analysis  of 
relationships.  (17:121-122) 

Correlation  Diagrams .  Correlation  diagrams  are  another 
way  to  organize  programming  data.  Like  matrices,  they  deal 
primarily  with  patterns  of  relationships.  Their  main 
purpose  is  to  graphically  "depict  functional  and  space 
relationships  (17:123)."  In  fact,  correlation  diagrams  and 
relationship  matrices  are  said  to  be  complementary. 
Correlation  diagrams  are  often  based  on  data  from  a  matrix. 
These  diagrams  visually  interpret  relationships  for 
analysis,  evaluation  and  communication.  Figure  14  lists 
thirteen  correlation  diagrams  by  their  type  of  relationship 
and  form  of  representation. 
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Figure  14.  Type  of  Relationship  and  Representation 

of  Different  Correlation  Diagrams  (17:127) 


Collective  Declaion  Techniques .  Collective  decision 
techniques  are  coanuni cat  ion  devices  for  group  decision 
■aking.  Often  in  a  project,  aany  interested  parties  are 
involved.  These  individuals  or  groups  aay  all  have  valuable 
input,  but  mar  also  have  conflicting  interests.  Collective 
decision  techniques  are  Methods  that  can  aid  in  generating 
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new  ideas  and  alternatives.  In  addition,  they  can  resolve 
conflicts  and  facilitate  client  consensus.  These  techniques 
are  also  called  "participation  interaction"  methods,  because 
they  are  ways  of  involving  the  owner,  user  and  client  in 
programming.  (13:14;  17:136) 

The  list  of  collective  decision  techniques  are: 

1.  Brainstorming. 

2 .  Synet i c  s  . 

3.  Buzz/rap  sessions. 

4 .  Role  playing  . 

5 .  Gaming . 

6.  Group  planning. 

P<K 1 1 1 9 P / F g t B g HVf ti.011  Techniques.  Once  the 
programming  information  in  collected,  analyzed,  organized 
and  evaluated,  it  must  be  communicated.  Documentation/ 
presentation  techniques  are  ways  of  conveying  programming 
conclusions  to  the  client,  designer,  or  any  other  concerned 
party.  The  three  basic  methods  include:  (1)  printed 
narratives,  (2)  audio-visual  presentations,  and  (3)  oral 
presentations.  The  narrative  is  useful  in  two  respects. 
First,  it  can  be  used  as  a  reference  for  the  designer  during 
design.  Second,  it  can  solicit  client  or  owner  approval 
prior  to  initiating  design.  The  narrative,  also,  allows  the 
careful  selection  of  words  and  phrases  geared  towards  the 
intended  audience.  On  the  other  hand,  audio-visual 
presentations  are  "more  stimulating  and  memorable"  but  are 
"costly  and  time  consuming  to  prepare  (17:140)."  Oral 
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presentations  combine  some  of  the  advantages  of  both  the 
narrative  and  the  audio-visual  presentations.  In  addition, 
they  often  also  allow  audience  participation  in  the  form  of 
questions.  Also,  the  programmer  can  more  quickly  prepare  an 
oral  presentation  than  either  a  narrative  or  audio-visual 
presentation.  Graphics  are  another  primary  technique  in 
documentation  and  presentation  of  programming  data.  They 
are  often  found  in  narratives,  audio-visual  presentations, 
and  oral  presentations.  Graphics  allow  the  audience  the 
rapidly  comprehend  information  that  words  may  not  convey 
easily.  (17:140-141) 

Rat iam  Techniques .  Rating  techniques  are  evaluation 
tools  "for  judging  the  value,  reliability  or  appropriateness 
of  data,  conclusions  and  options  (17:149)."  The  evaluators 
include  the  client,  user,  designer  and  programmer.  However, 
rating  techniques  are  often  geared  towards  using  the 
client's  or  user's  experience  to  assess  some  aspect  of  the 
programming  information.  Major  advantages  of  rating 
techniques  are  quick  and  reliable  gathering  of  input.  The 
main  objectives  of  these  tools  are  (1)  problem 
identification  and  exploration,  and  (2)  generation  and 
evaluation  of  alternatives.  (17:149;  13:70) 

A  list  of  rating  techniques  include: 

1.  Rating  scales. 

2.  Guttman  scales. 

3.  User  rating  tests. 
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4.  Building  performance  tests. 

5.  Semantic  rating  tests. 

6.  Spatial  performance  tests. 

Coaputar-Aided  Facility  Management 

Many  of  the  programming  techniques,  mentioned 
previously,  can  benefit  from  using  computers.  Computers  can 
handle  large  amounts  of  data,  and  they  are  quick,  efficient, 
reliable  and  precise.  One  particular  area  of  facility 
programming,  space  analysis,  has  seen  a  proliferation  of 
software  programs  called  Computer-Aided  Facility  Management 
( CAFM ) .  There  are  over  60  CAFM  programs  on  the  market 
today.  CAFM,  usually,  focuses  in  one  of  two  areas*.  (1) 
facility  maintenance,  or  (2)  space  considerations.  The 
concentration  on  space  analysis  is  significant  since 
"determining  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  spaces  required  for  an 
architectural  project  is  a  fundamental  function  of 
programming  (17:163)."  Currently,  many  programmers  use  CAPM 
programs  in  their  work.  (28:68) 

The  researcher  had  the  opportunity  to  review  one  CAFM 
program  called,  FM: Space-Management,  developed  by 
FM'.System8.  The  software  provided  some  potentially  valuable 
features  for  space  analysis,  such  as  (1)  forecasting  future 
space  needs,  (2)  generating  stacking  and  blocking  solutions, 
and  (3)  tracking  space  inventory.  The  program,  also, 
interfaced  with  two  different  CADD  (Computer-Aided  Drafting 
and  Design)  systems.  (29) 
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Programming  Strengths  and  Weaknesses 


In  closing  the  literature  review,  the  researcher  wanted 
to  focus  on  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  facility 
programming,  or  what  does  and  does  not  produce  a  "good" 
program.  White  reported  on  the  following  areas  in  his 
research:  (1)  key  programming  skills,  (2)  programming 
strengths,  and  (3)  programming  problems.  First,  the  results 


of  the  research  revealed  that  a  programmer  should  be  or  have 


skills  in  following  areas: 


1  . 
2  . 
3. 

4  . 

5  . 
6. 
7  . 
8. 


Communication 
Information  Processing 
Des i gn/Bu i Id i ng  Delivery 
Human  Relations 
Synthesizing  and  Concluding 
Inventive  and  Creative 
Attention  to  Detail 
Graphics  (30:24) 


Second,  when  the  research  participants  were  asked  "what  they 


were  most  proud  of  about  the  way  they  programmed  their 
jobs,"  the  following  were  listed  as  programming  strengths. 

1.  Thorough,  rigorous,  analytic  process 

2.  Strong  client/user  participation 

3.  Programming  tailored  to  each  project 

4.  Strong  interaction  with  design 

5.  Successful  projects/happy  clients 

6.  Good  communication 

7.  Program  not  an  end  but  a  means  (30:24) 

Third,  the  following  were  named  as  areas  of  difficulty  in 
programming . 

1.  Finding  the  true  needs  of  the  client 

2.  Getting  clients  to  make  decisions 

3.  Clients  don't  appreciate  programming 

4.  Sloppy  prior  programming 

5.  Program-design  connection 

6.  Changes  of  mind 

7.  Programs  done  by  consultants 

8.  Staffing  the  progra mm ing  phase  (30:25) 
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In  the  May  1988  issue  of  Architecture .  an  article 
reported  the  results  of  interviews  with  some  prominent 
programmers.  One  question  asked  was:  "What  makes  a  good 
program?"  Some  of  the  answers  included  were: 

1.  Clarity  of  communication. 

2.  Description  of  each  space's  function. 

3.  Justification  of  users'  behaviors,  needs,  and 
satisfactions  . 

4.  Identification  of  goals  and  functions. 

5.  Regard  to  the  site,  surroundings  and  context. 

6.  Including  of  design  ideas.  (14:206) 

Chapter  Suiwarr 

The  literature  review  examined  many  aspects  of  facility 
programming  including:  (1)  the  purpose  of  programming,  (2) 
benefits  of  programming,  (3)  the  programming  -  design 
interface,  (4)  programming  techniques,  and  (5)  programming 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  information  collected  was 
important  to  the  next  phase  of  research,  the  Delphi  method, 
by  providing  the  framework,  and  content  validity  for  the 
survey  instruments.  The  next  chapter,  methodology,  was 
built  on  the  literature.  It  includes  the  rationale  for  the 
research  design,  and  how  the  research  was  carried  out. 
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Chapter  Overview 

This  chapter  presents  the  research  steps  that  address 
the  problem  statement,  and  research  objectives  and 
questions.  The  researcher  gives  a  description  of  the 
research  design,  addresses  the  importance  of  the  literature 
review,  and  explains  the  steps  of  the  Delphi  method  as 
applied  to  this  research.  The  chapter,  also,  contains 
details  of  the  participant  selection,  questionnaire  design, 
and  administration  processes  used  by  the  researcher. 

General  Description 

The  research  was  designed  to  the  solve  the  problem  of 
developing  a  better  facility  programming  process  for  the  Air 
Force.  The  research  followed  the  widely  used  rational 
decision-making  process  that  includes  five  steps:  (1) 
diagnose  the  problem,  (2)  find  alternative  solutions,  (3) 
analyze  and  compare  alternatives,  (4)  select  an  alternative, 
and  (5)  implement  the  solution.  The  research  design 
included  two  primary  data  collection  techniques:  (1)  the 
literature  review,  and  (2)  the  Delphi  method. 

The  Litgraty.r.g  Reyjgw 

An  important  first  step  in  this  research  was  the 
literature  review.  Presented  in  chapter  two  of  this  study, 
a  comprehensive  literature  and  data  search  was  conducted  of 
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professional  journals,  periodicals,  and  books  that  document 
and  explain  programming  methods  and  theory.  The  literature 
review  helped  determine  the  content  validity  of  the  research 
by  defining  the  basic  assumptions  and  bounds  of  the 
research.  Key  issues  were  identified  and  studied  in  the 
next  phase  of  research,  an  interactive  survey  process  using 
the  using  the  Delphi  method  (31:15). 


The  Delphi  Method 

The  RAND  corporation  developed  the  Delphi  method  in  the 
late  1940's  to  solicit  and  organize  consensus,  expert 
opinion.  The  key  objective  is  the  consensus  of  participants 
by  a  "controlled  and  rational  exchange  of  iterated  opinion 
(31:6-7)."  The  conventional  Delphi  technique  exhibits  the 
following  characteristics: 

1.  The  participants  are  usually  experts  in  the 
field  of  study. 

2.  The  data  collection  format  is  typically  a 
structured  formal  questionnaire. 

3.  The  questionnaire  contains  items, 
quantitative  or  qualitative,  about  the  study's 
objectives . 

4.  The  questionnaire  items  are  generated  by  the 
researcher,  participants,  or  both. 

5.  A  set  of  instructions,  guidelines,  and 
ground  rules  accompany  the  questionnaire. 

6.  The  questionnaire  is  administered  to  the 
participants  for  two  or  more  iterations. 

7.  The  participants  answer  scaled  questions 
and/or  requests  for  written  responses. 

8.  Statistical  feedback  and/or  selected  written 
responses  accompany  each  iteration  of  the 

que  s  t i onna i r e . 

9.  individual  responses  to  all  iterations  are 
kept  anonymous. 

10.  The  researcher  may  ask  outliers  (i.e.  upper 
and  lower  quartile  responses)  to  justify  their 
responses  in  writing. 
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11.  The  iterations  with  feedback  continue  until 
the  participants  reach  a  consensus,  as  determined 
by  the  researcher. 

12.  Participants  do  not  discuss  issues  face-to- 
face  (31:7). 

The  Delphi  technique  takes  advantage  of  the  (1) 

knowledge  and  judgment  of  experts,  (2)  the  group  decision 

making  process,  and  (3)  transfer  of  information  during 

feedback.  The  Delphi,  also,  reduces  the  disadvantages  of 

group  interaction  with  three  key  features:  (1)  anonymity, 

(2)  controlled  feedback,  and  (3)  statistical  group  response 

(32:3).  Anonymity  helps  eliminate  problems  with  face-to- 

face  group  discussions,  such  as: 

the  presence  of  a  dominant,  persuasive 
personality,  the  tendency  to  want  to  meet  the 
approval  of  the  group  and  the  unwillingness  to 
change  an  opinion  which  had  been  publicly 
expressed.  (33:2) 

Controlled  feedback  cuts  down  on  "noise,"  another  problem 
with  group  interaction.  Noise  is  defined  as  "irrelevant  or 
redundant  material  that  obscure  the  directly  relevant 
material  offered  by  participants  (32:3)."  The  last 
attribute,  statistical  group  response,  further  lessens  group 
pressure  to  conform  since  there  is  no  "particular  attempt  to 
arrive  at  unanimity  among  the  respondents  (32:3)." 

APPli<?a t.i<>n  si  Ulft  Delphi  Method 

The  research  applied  the  Delphi  method  to  pool  expert 
opinion  on  the  facility  delivery  process  with  specific 
attention  to  the  programming  phase.  The  Delphi  technique 
includes  five  steps:  (1)  establishing  the  objectives,  (2) 
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selecting  the  participants,  (3)  designing  the  questionnaire, 
(4)  administering  the  questionnaire,  and  (5)  interpreting 
the  results  (31:3).  The  following  describes  each  step  in 
general  terms . 

Establishing  the  Ob  iectives .  The  objectives  of  the 
research  are: 

1.  Identify  the  weaknesses  and  strengths  of  the 
programming  processes  used  by  the  Air  Force. 

2.  Identify  the  weaknesses  and  strengths  of  the 
programming  processes  used  by  commercial  Architect- 
Engineering  firms. 

3.  Combine  the  successful  elements  into  a  new 
programming  model. 

4.  Recommend  ways  to  test  and  validate  the  new 
programming  model. 

Selecting  the  Participants .  The  Delphi  method  relies 

on  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  experts.  However: 

The  selection  of  experts  is  an  intricate  problem 
even  when  the  category  of  expertise  needed  is 
well-defined.  A  man's  experience  might  be  judged 
by  his  status  among  his  peers,  by  his  years  of 
professional  experience,  [or]  by  his  own  self¬ 
appraisal  of  relative  competence  in  different 
areas  of  inquiry.  (33:4) 

The  participants  in  the  research  are  "experts"  in  facility 
programming.  The  following  describes  the  universes, 
populations,  and  sample  of  participants. 

The  Universes .  The  first  universe  for  this 
research  consists  of  all  Air  Force  Civil  Engineering 
personnel,  military  or  civilian,  who  are  facility 
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programmers.  These  personnel  may  be  located  at  the  Air 
Staff,  the  MAJCOMs,  the  AFRCEs  ,  or  Base  Civil  Engineering 
organizations  . 

The  second  universe  consists  of  all  architects  who  are 
facility  programmers.  They  may  be  located  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  . 

The  Populations .  The  populations  of  interest  are 
a  group  of  "experts"  in  facility  programming  either  working 
for  the  Air  Force  or  a  commercial  Architect-Engineering 
firm.  An  "expert"  in  facility  programming  will  be  defined 
by  expertise,  years  of  professional  service,  and  status 
among  his  peers. 

The  Samples .  The  first  sample  consists  of 

architects  working  as  facility  programmers.  Architects  were 

chosen  for  the  first  sample  because*: 

The  professional  architect,  by  training  and 
experience,  is  not  only  able  to  assimilate  and 
translate  the  wants  and  requirements  of  a  client, 
but  to  combine  that  information  with  the 
architectural  and  other  requirements  for  design, 
of  which  the  client  is  often  unaware.  (17:14-15) 

Chief  Engineers  at  Base  Civil  Engineering  organizations 
constituted  the  second  sample  of  participants.  Chief 
Engineers  were  selected  because  they  generally  supervise  t  ho 
entire  facility  delivery  process,  which  includes 
programming . 

The  research  plan  was  to  identify  15  to  20  participants 
for  each  of  the  samples.  A  more  detailed  account  of  the 
participant  selection  process  is  given  later  in  the  chapter. 
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Designing  the  Quest ionnai re .  The  researcher  drafted 


two  questionnaires  for  each  Delphi  round,  one  for  each 
sample  of  participants.  One  reason  includes  the  operational 
differences  between  the  Air  Force  and  private  industry.  The 
literature  review  has  discovered  significant  variations  in 
the  programming  processes  and  terminologies  used  by  each 
research  population. 

The  questionnaires  were  the  primary  data  gathering 
tools  in  this  research.  The  researcher  tailored  the 
instruments  to  provide  two  types  of  information:  (1)  answers 
to  the  research  questions,  and  (2)  classifications  of  the 
respondents  . 

The  form  for  the  questionnaire  encouraged  both  open 
(free  choice  of  words)  responses  and  required  closed 
(specified  alternatives)  responses.  The  open-responses  were 
included  to  gather  more  detailed  information  on  how  the 
respondents  felt  about  questions.  The  closed-response 
questions  were  used  because  the  respondents  are  experts  with 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  topic  (34:217).  For 
classifications  of  the  respondents,  the  researcher  used  use 
multiple  choice  questions.  The  researcher  used  four  major 
decision  areas  in  developing  a  survey  instrument:  (1) 
question  content,  (2)  question  wording,  (3)  response  form, 
and  (4)  question  sequence  (34:207).  A  more  detailed 
description  of  each  questionnaire  design  is  provided  later 
in  the  chapte  r . 
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Administering  the  Questionnaire .  The  researcher 
administered  the  questionnaires  through  the  Air  Force 
distribution  system  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  because  of 
the  expected  wide  dispersal  of  the  respondents  throughout 
the  United  States.  Studies  of  the  Delphi  method  indicate 
consensus  on  questionnaire  items  occur  by  the  second  or 
third  iteration,  if  at  all.  Consequently,  the  researcher 
planned  for  three  rounds  to  reach  final  consensus  on  the 
research  questions .  However,  only  two  rounds  were 
administered  due  to  time  constraints.  Again,  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  questionnaires  administration  is 
given  later  in  the  chapter. 

Interpreting  the  Results  .  The  final  stage  is  the  write 
up  and  dispersal  of  the  results.  Because  the  Delphi  method 
is  an  iterative  process,  an  analysis  of  each  round  of 
questionnaires  is  required.  The  first  round  included 
evaluating  data  from  the  questions  concerning  the  research 
objectives  and  the  respondent  characteristics.  Round  two 
involved  only  the  analysis  of  items  answering  the  research 
questions.  Interpretation  of  the  results  included  both 
statistical  tests  and  personal  judgments  by  the  researcher. 

Criteria  for  Consensus ■  The  main  objective  of  the 
Delphi  technique  is  consensus  of  participants  on  an  issue. 
The  researcher  provided  questions  on  a  five-point  Likert 
scale  and  in  mu  1 1 i p 1 e -c ho i c e  format.  Criteria  for  consensus 
was  set  for  each  type  of  question  and  for  each  round.  The 
criteria  is  discussed  further  in  Chapters  IV  and  V. 
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Statistical  Tests. 


After  the  first  questionnaire 


and  each  successive  questionnaire,  the  Delphi  method 
requires  statistical  feedback  of  results  to  the  respondents. 
The  feedback  usually  "involves  a  measure  of  central 
tendency,  some  measure  of  dispersion,  or  perhaps  the  entire 
frequency  distribution  of  responses  for  each  item  (32:7)." 
The  researcher  used  descriptive  statistics  to  measure  the 
above  items  including:  (1)  frequency  distributions,  (2) 
percentages,  (3)  means,  (4)  medians,  and  (5)  standard 
deviations  . 

The  research  design  contained  two  distinct  populations, 
namely  Air  Force  personnel  and  commercial  architects  who 
program  facilities.  The  researcher  employed  non-pa r ame t r i c 
statistics  to  detect  any  significant  differences  between  the 
two  groups  concerning  facility  programming.  Specifically, 
the  Wi 1 coxon-Rank  Sum  Test  was  used,  because  (1)  the 
researcher  could  not  assume  normal  samples,  and  (2)  the  test 
is  "at  least  86  percent  as  efficient  as  the  t-test 
(35:613)." 

Interpretations  bJL  the  Researcher .  The 

researcher's  role  in  the  Delphi  technique  is  critical 
because  he  selects  the  types  and  amounts  of  feedback  in  the 
subsequent  rounds  of  questionnaires.  In  addition  to 
statistical  data,  the  researcher  must  interpret  written 
responses  by  the  participants.  The  researcher  must  temper 
his  own  biases  when  using  his  judgment. 
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Participant  Selection 


The  research  involved  two  groups  of  participants!  (1) 
architects  with  experience  in  facility  programming ,  and  (2) 
military  employees  with  experience  in  facility  design  and 
construction.  For  the  purpose  of  the  research,  the  sample 
populations  will  be  referred  to  as  Group  A  and  Group  B, 
respectively.  The  participants  were  selected  in  the 
foil owing  way s . 

Group  A.*  The  researcher  selected  the  Group  A 
participants  primarily  through  the  literature  review  and 
personal  references.  The  literature  review  included  books, 
periodical  articles  and  other  research  on  facility 
programming.  Individuals  who  either  wrote  or  were 
interviewed  on  the  subject  matter  were  invited  to 
participate  in  the  research.  During  the  participant  search, 
several  people  were  named  as  "experts"  in  the  field  of 
study.  These  individuals  were  also  asked  to  participate. 

The  researcher  made  approximately  40  telephone  calls  over  a 
two  month  period  (February  to  April  1990)  to  solicit 
participation  in  the  study.  The  researcher  contacted  25 
potential  "experts"  directly  and  all  agreed  to  participate 
in  the  research.  During  the  telephone  conversations,  the 
researcher  explained  the  purpose  of  the  research,  the 
proposed  research  method,  and  the  estimated  time  required 
from  each  participant.  The  researcher  took  care  to  select 
individuals  from  throughout  the  continental  United  States  to 
account  for  any  geographical  differences.  One  participant 
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works  and  resides  in  Canada.  The  Group  A  participants  are 
architects  with  experience  in  facility  programming  either 
working  in  private  firms  or  educators  at  major  universities. 
Appendix  A  is  a  partial  list  of  the  Group  A  participants. 
Their  individual  names  and  professional  associations  are 
printed  with  their  written  permission.  The  list  contains 
the  names  of  many  prominent  authors  and  researchers  in  the 
programming  rieia. 

Group  !}•  The  researcher  solicited  40  Chief  Engineers 
working  in  Air  Force  Civil  Engineering  squadrons  to 
participate  in  the  research.  Chief  Engineers  were  chosen  as 
Group  B  participants  because  of  the  their  expertise  in  the 
Air  Force  facility  design  and  construction  process.  The 
Chief  Engineer  is  in  charge  of  the  Engineering  Branch  that 
usually  includes  four  functional  sections:  (1)  Contract 
Programming  and  Environmental  Planning,  (2)  Design,  (3) 
Contract  or  Construction  Management,  and  (4)  Real  Property. 
Air  Force  facility  programming  is  typically  handled  within 
the  Engin e e ring  Branch.  Though  the  Chief  Engineer  does  not 
directly  program  facility  projects,  as  the  branch  chief,  he 
is  familiar  with  the  methods  and  process  used  by  the  Air 
Force.  The  Chief  Engineer,  also,  has  the  advantage  of 
"seeing"  how  programming  interacts  with  design  and  effects 
const  rue  t ion . 

The  40  participants  were  randomly  selected  from  a  list 
of  77  Civil  Engineering  squadrons  located  at  Air  Porce  bases 
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within  the  continental  United  States  (CONUS).  The  final  list 
was  s 1 i gh t 1 y  ad j us t ed  to  include  a  mixture  of  bases  from  the 
major  commands  and  to  account  for  any  geographical 
differences  (Table  1).  The  participants  were  not  contacted 
prior  to  mailing  the  first  round  questionnaire.  The  initial 
survey  package  did  include  a  letter  requesting  participation 
in  the  research,  specifying  the  purpose  of  the  research,  and 
explaining  the  research  method.  The  researcher's  goal  was  a 
50  percent  response  rate  for  20  "experts." 


TABLE  1 

GROUP  B  PARTICIPANTS  BY  MAJOR  COMMAND 


NUMBER 

OF 

PARTICIPANTS 

MAJOR  COMMAND 

ROUND 

ONI 

ROUND  TWO 

SAC 

12 

9 

MAC 

7 

5 

TAC 

7 

4 

ATC 

2 

0 

APLC 

1 

1 

APSC 

1 

1 

AFSPACECOM 

1 

0 

TOTAL 

31 

20 

Round  One  Questionnaire  Design 

The  Delphi  questionnaires  for  the  two  groups  were 
formulated  to  support  the  research  questions  and  the 
findings  of  the  initial  literature  review.  Both 
questionnaires  for  Group  A  and  Group  B  were  similar.  The 
researcher  broke  the  survey  into  five  parts  as  follows. 
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Demoeraphi c  Questions  .  Questions  1-5  requested 
information  on  the  respondents'  educational  backgrounds  and 
their  experience  in  programming,  design  and  construction 
management.  Questions  1-4  were  exactly  the  same  in  both 
surveys.  Question  5  for  Group  A  dealt  with  the  type  of 
services  the  respondents  or  their  firms  provide.  Question  5 
for  Group  B  dealt  with  the  respondents'  experience  in  Air 
Force  Civil  Engineering.  The  demographic  questions  were 
included  to  support  the  participants'  "expertise”  in 
prog»-.mming  and  the  facility  acquisition  process. 

Rated  Scale  Questions .  Questions  6-40  focused  on  (1) 
facility  programming  methods,  (2)  programming's  part  in  the 
facility  delivery  process,  (3)  programming's  interaction 
with  facility  design,  and  (4)  the  roles  of  key  players  in 
programming.  The  researcher  provided  a  five-point  rating 
scale  for  the  participants'  answers  to  each  question.  The 
questions  were  written  in  the  form  of  statements  with  the 
responses  ranging  from  "strongly  agree"  to  "strongly 
disagree."  27  of  the  35  questions  in  the  Group  A  and  Group 
B  questionnaires  were  identical.  The  remaining  13  questions 
were  similar  in  content  and  wording  except  for  several 
terms.  In  the  Group  A  survey  the  terms  "client/owner", 
"client”,  or  "client/user"  were  used  in  these  questions.  In 
the  Group  B  survey,  the  Group  A  terms  were  substituted  with 
"user/using  agency".  The  distinction  in  terms  were  to 
account  for  operational  differences  between  the  two  groups 
of  respondents. 
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Mul t i p! e  Cho ice  Ques t ions .  The  questionnaire  design 
included  two  types  of  multiple  choice  questions:  (1)  single 
response  and  (2)  multiple  response.  Questions  41  -  50  were 
written  in  the  single  response  format.  Single  response  is 
defined  as  questions  with  multiple,  mutually  exclusive 
answers.  The  researcher  added  these  questions  to  support, 
clarify  and  validate  various  key  questions  in  the  Rated 
Scale  portion  of  the  questionnaire.  The  researcher 
requested  the  participants  give  only  one  response  to  each 
question.  Most  of  the  questions  in  the  Group  A  and  Group  B 
questionnaires  were  identical.  However,  in  the  Group  A 
questionnaire  the  term  "client”  was  used  in  two  questions. 

In  the  Group  B  questionnaire,  the  term  "client"  was 
substituted  with  "user/using  agency"  in  the  same  two 
questions.  Again,  the  distinction  in  terms  were  to  account 
for  operational  differences  between  the  two  groups. 

Questions  51  -  54  requested  information  on  programming 
content  and  specific  programming  techniques.  This  section 
included  questions  with  multiple  responses.  The  researcher 
requested  the  participants  "mark"  all  applicable  answers  to 
each  question.  All  four  questions  were  identical  in  the 
Group  A  and  Group  B  surveys  . 

Open-Ended  Question  ■  Question  55  in  both 
questionnaires  was  an  open-ended  question  that  requested  a 
written  response  from  the  participants.  However,  the 
question  was  different  for  each  group.  Group  A  was  asked: 
'What  two  or  three  questions  would  you  like  to  ask  your 
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peers  about  facility  programming?"  Group  B  was  asked:  "Do 
you  believe  Air  Force  programming  methods  adequately  define 
project  requirements  prior  to  initiating  design?" 

Round  One  Questionnaire  Administration 

The  round  one  questionnaires  were  distributed  through 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  the  Air  Force  distribution 
system.  The  survey  packages  included:  (1)  a  personal 
letter,  (2)  general  instructions,  (3)  the  survey  instrument, 
and  (4)  a  pre-addressed  return  envelop.  The  envelops  for 
Group  A,  also,  included  postage  to  further  encourage  a  high 
response  rate.  Return  postage  for  Group  B  was  provided  by 
the  Air  Force  distribution  system.  The  correspondence  (1) 
was  on  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  letter  head  and 
personally  signed  by  the  researcher.  The  letter  requested 
participation  in  the  research,  specified  the  purpose  of  the 
research  and  explained  the  research  method.  For  Group  A, 
the  letter  was  personally  addressed  to  the  participant. 

Group  B's  letters  were  addressed  to  the  Chief  Engineer  at 
the  individual  Air  Force  base.  On  9  May  1990,  25 
questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the  Group  A  participants.  The 
Group  B  survey  packages  were  sent  a  week  later  on  17  May 
1990.  In  addition,  follow-up  telephone  calls  were  made  to 
respondents,  if  necessary,  to  increase  the  response  rate. 
Appendix  B  contains  copies  of  the  correspondence, 
instructions  and  questionnaires. 
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Round  Two  Quest ionna i r e  Design 


The  round  two  Delphi  questionnaires  reexamined 
questions  asked  in  the  first  round.  However,  the  format  for 
the  round  two  questionnaire  was  different  from  the  first 
round.  Round  one  questions  were  grouped  according  to  the 
kind  of  question  (i.e.  demographic).  In  round  two,  the 
research  instrument  was  broken  into  five  sections.  Each 
section  contained  3  to  6  related  questions  with  the 
appropriate  data  from  the  first  questionnaire.  In  other 
words,  the  questions  were  sequenced  according  to  general 
topic  area,  not  by  response  form. 

Questionnaire  Content  .  First,  no  new  questions  were 
added  to  the  research  effort.  The  round  two  questionnaires 
repeated  questions  from  the  first  survey.  However, 
approximately  half  the  questions  were  eliminated  from  both 
round  one  questionnaires.  All  five  demographic  questions, 
three  multiple  choice  (single  response)  questions,  one 
multiple  choice  (multiple  response)  question  and  the  open- 
ended  question  were  eliminated  from  round  two  because  the 
researcher  determined  the  responses  were  based  on  factual 
information.  In  other  words,  the  researcher  should  obtain 
the  same  responses  regardless  of  any  input.  However,  rated 
scale  and  multiple  choice  (single  response)  questions  were 
subject  to  round  one  consensus  criteria.  As  a  result,  if 
the  respondents  reached  consensus  on  the  question,  it  was 
not  included  in  the  new  survey.  In  the  end,  the 
questionnaires  included  all  the  remaining  questions. 
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Though  the  format  for  the  Group  A  and  Group  B 
questionnaires  for  round  two  were  similar,  their  content  was 
not  the  same.  Since  many  of  the  questions  were  subject  to 
consensus  criteria,  the  two  questionnaires  do  not  contain 
all  the  same  questions.  In  other  words,  the  Group  A  and 
Group  B  respondents  did  not  necessarily  reach  consensus  on 
the  same  questions.  As  a  result,  number  and  sequence  of 
questions  is  different  for  both  questionnaires. 

Statistical  Feedback .  The  second  round  questions 
included  statistical  feedback  from  the  first  questionnaires. 
All  the  questions  were  evaluated  based  on  frequency  of 
responses.  In  addition,  responses  to  the  rated  scale 
questions  were  given  a  numerical  value  as  follows: 


RESPONSE  VALUE 


A.  Strongly  Agree  5 

B .  Agree  4 

C .  Undec i ded  3 

D.  Disagree  2 

E.  Strongly  Disagree  1 


The  numerical  values  allowed  the  researcher  to  calculate 
descriptive  statistics,  such  as  the  mean  and  median,  for 
each  question.  The  responses  to  multiple  choice  questions 
did  not  receive  numerical  values.  As  a  result,  each  rated 
scale  question  included  the  following  data:  (1)  the 
frequency  of  each  response,  (2)  the  percentage  of  each 
response,  (3)  the  number  of  responses,  (4)  the  mean  (or 
average)  response,  and  (5)  the  median  (or  middle)  response. 
While,  each  multiple  choice  question  included  the  following 
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information:  (1)  frequency  of  each  response,  and  (2)  the 
percentage  of  each  response. 

Respondent  Comments .  The  round  one  questionnaire 
instructions  encouraged  written  comments  to  all  the 
questions.  The  comments  were  invaluable  in  determining 
question  content  and  construct  validity,  and  reliability. 

As  a  result,  many  of  the  questions  were  changed  or  clarified 
in  the  round  two  questionnaires. 

In  addition  to  statistical  feedback,  the  round  two 
questionnaires  included  the  first  round  written  comments. 

At  the  end  of  the  five  sections,  comments  pertaining  to  each 
section  question  were  annotated.  The  comments  were  included 
because  they  justified  or  clarified  a  respondent's  view  on 
an  issue. 

Changes  and  Clarifications  .  In  response  to  respondent 
comments,  the  second  round  questionnaire  included  additions, 
omissions  and  definitions  of  words  or  phrases  contained  in 
particular  questions.  The  changes  and  clarifications  were 
annotated  on  the  questionnaire,  as  follows: 

1.  Add i t i on s .  Words  or  phrases  added  to  a 
question  were  italicized. 

2.  Om i s  s i on  s .  Words  or  phrases  omitted  from  the 
question,  but  were  included  in  the  first  questionnaire  were 
bracketed  . 

3 .  Definit i ons .  Words  or  phrases  that  were 
defined  in  each  section  were  bold-faced. 


The  changes  were  annotated  for  several  reasons:  (l)  to  give 


context  to  the  responses  given  in  the  original  version  of 
the  question;  (2)  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  question;  (3) 
to  clarify  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase. 

Round  Two  Questionnaire  Administration 

The  round  two  questionnaire  administration  was  similar 
to  the  round  one  procedures.  The  survey  packages  were 
distributed  through  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  Air  Force 
Distribution  system.  The  packages  included;  (1)  a  personal 
letter,  (2)  general  instructions,  (3)  instructions  on  how  to 
read  the  questionnaire,  (4)  the  survey  instrument,  and  (5)  a 
p r e -a dd r e s s ed  return  envelop.  Again,  return  postage  was 
included  for  Group  A,  because  they  were  outside  the  Air 
Force  distribution  system.  The  correspondence  (1)  was  on 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  letter  head  personallj' 
signed  by  the  researcher.  The  letter  requested 

participation  in  the  second  round  questionnaire  and  thanked 
the  respondents  for  their  participation  in  the  first  round 
questionnaire.  The  letter,  also,  included  information  on 
the  round  one  response  rate,  summarized  the  respondent 
group's  characteristics  based  on  their  responses  to  the 
demographic  questions,  and  explained  the  round  one  criteria 
for  consensus.  In  addition,  the  researcher  included  two 
pages  of  instructions  called  "How  to  Read  the 
Questionnaire."  The  detailed  instructions  explained  the 
questionnaire's  format  and  content  which  included  (1)  the 
questions  (2)  respondents'  comments,  (3)  statistical  data. 
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and  (4)  changes  and  clarifications  to  questions.  The  Group 
A  and  Group  B  survey  packages  were  mailed  on  14  June  and  23 
June  1990,  respectively.  Follow-up  phone  calls  were  made  to 
participants  when  necessary.  Appendix  C  contains  copies  of 
the  correspondence,  instructions  and  questionnaires. 

Written  Respons  es 

In  closing  the  methodology  chapter,  a  discussion  of  the 
unstructured  written  responses  is  necessary.  In  both  Delphi 
rounds  the  respondents  were  encouraged  to  justify  or  explain 
their  answers  to  the  structured  questions.  The  written 
comments  were  valuable  in  interpreting  the  underlying 
attitudes  about  programming  issues  that  the  statistical  data 
could  not  reveal.  The  comments  from  the  four  survey 
instruments  are  reproduced  in  Appendices  D,  E,  F,  and  G. 

Chapter  Summary 

The  research  design  used  two  primary  data  collection 
techniques:  (l)  the  literature  review,  and  (2)  the  Delphi 
method.  The  literature  review  was  important  because  in 
establishing  content  validity.  The  Delphi  method  solicited 
expert  opinion  with  the  goal  of  group  consensus. 

The  research  applied  the  Delphi  method  to  answer  the 
research  questions  by  pooling  expert  opinion  in  the  field  of 
facility  programming.  The  Delphi  technique  included  five 
steps:  (l)  establishing  the  objectives,  (2)  selecting  the 
participants,  (3)  designing  the  questionna.-e,  (4) 
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administering  the  questionnaire,  and  (5)  interpreting  the 
results . 

The  research  design  identified  two  samples  of 
participants,  Air  Force  personnel  and  architects  working  a? 
facility  programmers.  The  questionnaires  were  the  primary 
data  gathering  tool  in  the  research.  The  questionnaires 
solicited  "expert"  opinion  through  two  or  more  iterative 
questionnaires  to  reach  a  consensus  on  an  issue. 
Interpretation  of  the  results  included  both  statistical 
tests  and  personal  judgments  by  the  researcher. 

The  next  two  chapters  report  the  results  from  the 
Delphi  questionnaires.  They  include  a  narrative  accompanied 
by  the  statistical  data  in  tabular  form.  The  information 
includes  whether  the  groups  reached  consensus  on  a  question 
based  on  their  responses. 
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IV .  Round  One  Delphi  Questionnaire  Results 


Cnapter  Overview 

This  chapter  reports  the  results  of  the  first  round 
questionnaires  for  the  two  research  groups.  The  Group  A  and 
Group  B  survey  instruments  each  contained  55  questions.  The 
resulting  data  is  broken  into  5  broad  categories  for  review: 
(1)  Respondent  Experience,  (2)  Programming  Content,  (3) 
Programming  Participants,  (4)  Programming  and  Design 
Interaction,  and  (5)  Programming  Techniques.  The  chapter 
narrative  is  accompanied  by  the  statistical  data  presented 
in  tabular  form  comparing  the  two  groups  of  respondents. 

General  Results 

As  previously  mentioned  in  Chapter  III,  the 
researcher's  objective  was  a  total  of  20  participants  from 
each  respondent  group.  This  goal  was  achieved  in  the  first 
round . 

Group  £.•  22  of  the  25  questionnaires  were  completed 

and  returned  over  a  six  week  period.  The  response  rate  was 

88  percent.  Consensus  was  reached  on  19  of  the  41 
applicable  questions  in  the  first  round. 

Group  B.  31  of  the  40  questionnaires  were  completed 

and  returned  over  a  six  week  period.  The  response  rate  was 

77.5  percent.  Consensus  was  reached  on  18  of  the  41 
applicable  questions. 
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Criteria  for  Consensus 

The  main  objective  of  the  research  method,  the  Delphi 
Technique,  is  the  consensus  of  respondents  on  an  issue  or 
question.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Round  One  questionnaires, 
the  criteria  for  consensus  for  multiple  choice  and  rated 
scale  questions  was: 

Multiple  Choi c e .  A  70  percent  agreement  among 
respondents  on  a  single  answer,  multiple  choice  question 
constituted  consensus . 

Rated  Scale  .  An  80  percent  agreement  among  respondents 
on  rated  scale  questions  constituted  consensus  based  on  two 
groups  of  responses:  "strongly  a»ree/agree”  and  "strongly 
disagree/disagree  .  " 

The  researcher  used  conservative  numbers  to  determine 
consensus  on  the  first  round  questionnaires.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  final  analysis,  consensus  criteria  is  10 
percent  lower  (60  and  70  percent)  for  the  multiple  choice 
and  rated  scale  questions,  respectively. 

Respondent  Experience 

Questions  1-5  establish  the  Group  A  and  Group  B 
participants'  experience  and  expertise  in  the  facility 
delivery  process.  Question  1  requested  information  on  the 
respondents'  educational  backgrounds  (Table  2).  The  Group  A 
participants  all  had  educational  backgrounds  in 
architecture.  In  contrast,  the  overwhelming  majority 
(96.82)  of  the  Group  B  participants  had  educational 
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TABLE  2 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUNDS  OF  RESPONDENTS 


EDUCATION 

GROUP  A 

GROUP  B 

1  . 

Architecture 

19 

1 

2  . 

Architecture /Planning 

2 

0 

3  . 

Architecture/Psychology 

2 

0 

4  . 

Archi tecture/ 

Civil  Engineering 

0 

1 

5  . 

Civil  Engineering 

0 

18 

6  . 

Civil  Engineering/ 

Sanitary  Engineering 

0 

1 

7  . 

Mechanical  Engineering 

0 

5 

8  . 

Mechanical  Engineering/ 
Executive  Development 

0 

1 

9  . 

Electrical  Engineering 

0 

3 

10  . 

Agricultural  Engineering 

0 

1 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

23 

31 

backgrounds  in  engineering.  Only  2  individuals  from  Group  B 
had  formal  educations  in  architecture.  The  Group  B 
participants'  backgrounds  were  divided  among  several 
engineering  disciplines.  Of  the  Group  B  respondents,  20 
(64.5%)  had  educations  in  civil  engineering. 

Questions  3-4  dealt  with  the  years  of  experience  the 
participants  had  in  (1)  programming,  (2)  design,  and  (3) 
construction  management,  respectively  (Table  3).  All  Group  A 
respondents  had  experience  in  programming  with  82.6  percent 
having  10  or  more  years  of  experience.  None  of  the 
individuals  in  Group  A  had  less  than  5  years  of  programming 
experience.  26  participants  in  Group  B  had  experience  in 
programming.  Of  the  Group  B  respondents,  a  majority  (54. 8X) 
had  8  or  more  years  of  experience  in  programming. 
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TABLE  3 


PROFESSIONAL  EXPERIENCE  OF  RESPONDENTS 


CATEGORY/YEARS 

GROUP  A 

GROUP  B 

PROGRAMMING 

None 

0 

5 

Less  than  5  Years 

0 

4 

5  to  7  Years 

2 

5 

8  to  10  Years 

2 

4 

11  to  13  Years 

5 

4 

14  or  More  Years 

14 

9 

DtS iGN 

None 

2 

1 

Less  than  5  Years 

2 

4 

5  to  7  Years 

* 

5 

8  to  10  Years 

1 

3 

11  to  13  Years 

4 

1 

14  or  More  Years 

13 

17 

CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

OR  INSPECTION 

None 

9 

3 

Less  than  5  Years 

4 

8 

5  to  7  Years 

1 

5 

8  to  10  Years 

2 

2 

11  to  13  Years 

1 

1 

14  or  More  Years 

6 

12 

AIR  FORCE  CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 


None  NA  0 
Less  than  5  Years  1 
5  to  7  Years  2 
8  to  10  Years  4 
11  to  13  Years  5 
14  or  More  Years  14 

SAMPLE  SIZE  23  31 


NA  -  The  question  was  not  applicable. 
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In  Group  A,  21  of  23  respondents  said  they  had  some 
experience  in  design.  In  addition,  73.9  percent  of  the 
Group  A  participants  had  10  or  more  years  of  experience  in 
design.  In  comparison,  30  of  31  Group  B  participants 
responded  they  had  some  experience  in  design.  In  Group  B, 
67.7  percent  of  the  respondents  had  8  or  more  years  of 
design  experience. 

In  Group  A,  only  14  of  the  23  participants  (60.8 Z)  had 
experience  in  construction  management  or  inspection.  In 
contrast,  90.3  percent  of  the  Group  B  respondents  had 
construction  management  or  inspection  experience.  However, 
only  48.4  percent  of  Group  B  participants  showed  8  or  more 
years  of  experience  in  construction  management. 

Clearly,  both  Group  A  and  Group  B  have  strong 
backgrounds  in  design.  The  differences  between  the  groups 
occur  in  the  programming  and  construction  management  areas. 
Using  years  of  experience  as  an  indicator.  Group  A 
demonstrates  concentrated  "expertise"  in  programming.  The 
researcher  expected  such  a  result  based  on  the  participant 
selection  procedure.  Group  A,  however,  only  shows  evidence 
of  moderate  experience  in  construction  management.  In 
comparison.  Group  B  has  a  weaker  base  of  experience  in 
programming  and  a  stronger  base  of  experience  in 
construction  management.  The  researcher,  though,  classifies 
Group  B's  "expertise"  in  programming  and  construction 
management  both  as  moderate. 
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Question  5  in  the  Group  A  and  Group  B  questionnaires 
were  different.  For  Group  A,  information  on  the  type  of 
services  the  respondents  or  their  firms  provide  was 
requested  (Table  4).  The  data  revealed  11  different 
services  provided  by  the  group.  Almost  all  the  respondents 
(95.6%)  provided  programming  services  and  a  majority  of 
respondents  (69.6%)  provided  architectural  design  services. 
The  next  largest  service,  engineering  design,  was  only 
listed  by  7  respondents  (30.4%). 

Question  5  for  Group  B  asked  for  the  years  of 
experience  working  in  Air  Force  Civil  Engineering 
organizations  (Table  3).  As  expected,  all  Group  B 
respondents  have  experience  in  Air  Force  Civil  Engineering. 
In  addition,  74.2  percent  of  the  Group  B  participants  have  8 
or  more  years  of  experience. 


TABLE  4 

SERVICES  PROVIDED  BY  RESPONDENTS 
OR  RESPONDENTS'  FIRMS  (GROUP  A  ONLY) 


SERVICE 

FREOUENCY 

PERCENTAGE 

Programming 

22 

95 . 6 

Architectural  Design 

16 

69 . 5 

Engineering  Design 

7 

30.4 

Post-Occupancy  Evaluation 

4 

17.4 

Interior  Design 

3 

13.0 

Construction  Management 

2 

8 . 7 

Master  Planning 

2 

«  7 

Urban  Planning 

1 

4 . 3 

Standards  Development 

1 

4 . 3 

Software  D°  v  -» 1  oomer.  t 

i 

/}  .  * 

Research 

1 

4.3 

Content 


The  researcher  included  8  questions  dealing  directly 
with  the  type  of  information  provided  with  facility 
programming.  In  addition,  7  of  the  8  questions  were 
subjected  to  the  Round  One  consensus  criteria.  Group  A 
reached  consensus  on  all  7  questions.  Group  B  reached 
consensus  on  o.,ly  5  questions. 

Questions  6  and  7  asked  whether  programming  identified 
either  functional  or  technical  requirements  for  design, 
respectively  (Tables  5  and  6).  Clearly,  both  Group  A  (100%) 
and  Group  B  (96%)  supported  identifying  functional 
requirements  during  programming.  However,  only  Group  A 
(86%)  supported  the  inclusion  of  technical  requirements  in 


TABLE  5 

ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  6 

Facility  programming  identifies  the  functional  building 
requirements  for  design. 


GROUP  A 


GROUP  B 


FRE0 

PERC 

FRE0 

PERC 

(5) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

20 

95 

13 

43 

(4) 

AGREE 

1 

5 

16 

53 

(3) 

UNDECIDED 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(2) 

DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(1) 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

1 

3 

SAMPLE  SIZE  21 

MEAN  4.952 

MEDIAN  5.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION  0,218 


30 

4 . 333 
.000 
0.802 


CONSENSUS 


YES 


YES 


TABLE  6 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  7 

Facility  programming  identifies  the  technical  building 
requirements  for  design. 


GROUP  A 


GROUP  B 


PREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

10 

45 

3 

10 

(4)  AGREE 

9 

41 

8 

28 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

2 

9 

2 

7 

(2)  DISAGREE 

1 

5 

14 

48 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

2 

7 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

29 

MEAN 

4.273 

2.862 

MEDIAN 

4.000 

2.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0 .827 

J 

L  .217 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

NO 

programming.  Group  B  did  not  reach  a  consensus  on  Question 
7  with  38  percent  "agreeing"  and  55  percent  "disagreeing" 
with  the  statement. 

Questions  32  and  33  asked  if  either  the  quantitative  or 
qualitative  requirements  of  the  client's  (user/using 
agency's)  organization  should  be  included  in  the  facility 
programming  document,  respectively  (Tables  7  and  8).  Both 
Group  A  (96X)  and  Group  B  (87X)  supported  including 
quantitative  requirements.  Group  A  (100X)  strongly 
concurred  that  qualitative  requirements  should  be  included. 
However,  Group  B  did  not  reach  consensus  on  the  statement. 
In  Group  B,  64  percent  "agreed",  19  percent  were 
"undecided",  and  16  percent  "disagreed"  with  Question  33. 
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TABLE  7 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  32 


A  facility  programming  document  should  include  the 
quantitative  requirements  of  the  client's  (user/using 
agency's)  organization. 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

16 

73 

8 

26 

(4)  AGREE 

5 

23 

19 

61 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

1 

4 

3 

10 

(2)  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

1 

3 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

MEAN 

4 . 682 

4.097 

MEDIAN 

5.000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0.568 

0 . 700 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

YES 

Question  38  asked  if  uncovering  the  true  needs  of  the 
client  (user/using  agency)  is  a  recurring  problem  (Table  9). 
Both  Group  A  and  Group  B  reached  consensus  on  this  issue. 
Group  A  (86%)  and  Group  B  (97%)  "agreed"  with  •'he  statement. 

The  type  or  detail  of  the  information  provided  by 
programming  is  another  issue.  Question  49  asked  if 
programming  included:  (1)  details  for  contract  documents 
production,  (2)  major  issues  for  conceptual  design,  or  (3) 
both  details  and  issues  (Table  10).  Both  Group  A  (100%) 
and  Group  B  (93%)  concurred  that  programming  included  major 
issues  for  conceptual  design.  However,  only  36  percent  and 
32  percent  from  Group  A  and  Group  B,  respectively,  supported 
the  inclusion  of  details  for  contract  documents  production. 
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TABLE  8 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  33 


A  facility  programming  document  should  include  the 
qualitative  requirements  of  the  client's  (user/using 
agency's)  organization. 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

FREQ 

PERC 

FREQ 

PERC 

(5) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

17 

77 

5 

16 

(4) 

AGREE 

5 

23 

15 

48 

(3) 

UNDECIDED 

0 

0 

6 

19 

(2) 

DISAGREE 

0 

0 

5 

16 

(1) 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

MEAN 

4.773 

3.645 

MEDIAN 

5.000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0.429 

0.950 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

NO 

TABLE  9 

ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  38 

During  the  programming  process,  uncovering  the  true  needs  o 
the  client  (user/using  agency)  is  a  recurring  problem. 

GROUP  A 

GROUP  B 

FREQ 

PERC 

FREO  PERC 

(5) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

12 

54 

18  58 

(4) 

AGREE 

7 

32 

12  39 

(3) 

UNDECIDED 

2 

9 

1  3 

(2) 

DISAGREE 

1 

4 

0  0 

(1) 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0  0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

MEAN 

4 

.  364 

4 . 548 

MEDIAN 

5 

.000 

5.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0 

.848 

0 . 568 

CONSENSUS 


YES 


YES 


TABLE  10 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  49 


Programming  includes: 


GROUP  A 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

Details  for 

Contract 

0 

0 

2 

7 

Documents 

Product  ion 

Major  Issues 

for 

14 

64 

19 

68 

Conceptua 1 
Both 

Design 

8 

36 

7 

25 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

28 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

YES 

Question 

51  asked 

what 

type  of 

informat  ion 

should 

almost  always  be  included  in  a  programming  document  (Table 
11).  The  question  listed  7  possible  answers.  Group  A  (100%) 
strongly  endorsed  including  organizational  goals  and 
objectives  in  the  programming  document.  In  comparison,  only 
53  percent  of  Group  B  respondents  supported  programming 
documents  containing  organization  goals.  Both  Group  A 
(100%)  and  Group  B  (97%)  strongly  agreed  that  functional 
requirements  should  be  incorporated  in  programming 
documents.  This  data  supports  the  results  from  Question  6. 
However,  Group  A  (68%)  and  Group  B  (60%)  only  moderately 
supported  including  technical  requirements  in  programming 
documents.  This  data  does  not  support  the  results  from 
Question  7  in  which  86  percent  and  38  percent  of  Group  A  and 
Group  B,  respectively,  "agreed''  that  programming  identifies 
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TABLE  11 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  51 
A  programming  document  almost  always  should  include: 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

Organizational  Goals 

22 

100 

16 

53 

and  Ob  j  e  c  t i v e s 

Func  t iona  1 

22 

100 

29 

97 

Requ i r eme  n  t  s 
Technical 

15 

68 

18 

60 

Requ i r  eme n  t  s 

Budget  and  Cost 

17 

77 

30 

100 

Info  rma  t i on 

Schedule  Information 

13 

59 

18 

60 

Environmental  Data 

14 

64 

26 

87 

Energy  Requirements 

10 

45 

20 

67 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

30 

technical  requirements.  Another  area  examined  was  budget 
and  cost  information.  Group  B  (100%)  strongly  endorsed 
including  cost  information.  However,  Group  A  ( 77% )  only 
moderately  supported  the  incorporating  of  cost  information. 
Both  Group  A  (59%)  and  Group  B  (60%)  weakly  supported 
including  schedule  information  in  programming  documents. 
Group  B  (87%)  strongly  supported  incorporating  environmental 
data  in  programming.  Group  A  (64%)  only  moderately 
promoted  including  environmental  information.  The  final 
type  of  information  asked  about  was  energy  requirements. 
Group  B  (67%)  moderately  supported  including  energy 
requirements.  Less  than  half  of  Group  A  respondents  (45%) 


endorsed  adding  energy  criterion  to  programming  information. 


Programming  Parti cioantB 

In  tne  programming  process,  there  a^e  various  key 
players.  These  programming  participants  are:  (1)  the 
client,  (2)  the  facility  owner,  (3)  the  facility  user,  (4) 
the  designer,  and  (5)  the  programmer.  In  programming  many 
of  these  parts  are  held  by  the  same  person  or  group.  For 
example,  the  client,  owner,  and  user  may  be  tho  same  person 
or  group.  The  questionnaires  contained  17  questions  trying 
to  define  these  players  roles. 

Questions  10  and  1 i  asked  whether  programming  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  client/owner  (user/using  agency)  or 
the  designer,  respectively  (Tables  12  and  13).  Consensus 
was  not  reached  on  either  question.  Group  A  (67%)  showed  a 

TABLE  12 

ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  10 

Programming  is  the  responsibility  ot  the  client/owner 
(user/using  agency). 


GROUP  A 


GR0Up  B 


FREO 

PERC 

FREQ 

PERC 

(5) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

11 

50 

2 

6 

(4) 

AGREE 

4 

18 

10 

32 

(3) 

UNDECIDED 

1 

4 

2 

6 

(2) 

DISAGREE 

3 

14 

13 

42 

(1) 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

3 

14 

4 

13 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

MEAN 

3.773 

2.774 

MEDIAN 

4 . 500 

2.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1.541 

1 .230 

CONSENSUS 

NO 

NO 
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TABLE  13 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  11 
Programming  is  the  responsibility  of  the  desi&ner. 


GROUP  A 

GROUP  B 

FREQ 

PERC 

P..EQ 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

5 

24 

1 

3 

(4)  AGREE 

5 

24 

6 

19 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

3 

14 

0 

0 

(2)  DISAGREE 

2 

9 

17 

56 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

6 

28 

7 

22 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

21 

31 

MEAN 

5.048 

2.258 

MEDIAN 

' 

5 . 000 

2 .000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

J 

L  .596 

1  .  125 

CONSENSUS 

NO 

NO 

strong  bias  towards  client/owner  responsibility.  Group  B, 
however,  did  not  hold  either  the  user  or  the  designer 
responsible.  Group  B  (78%)  did  strongly  lean  towards 
"disagreeing”  that  programming  was  the  designer's 
responsibi lity . 

Question  48  is  related  to  Questions  10  and  11.  The 
question  asked  who  should  control  che  programming  of 
facility  projects  (Table  14).  The  question  was  it.  multiple 
choice  format  and  gave  five  possible  responses.  However, 
because  Group  A  and  Group  B  use  different  operating  terms, 
the  researcher  could  not  directly  compare  the  two  groups' 
answers.  Group  A  did  not  reach  a  consensus  on  who  should 
control  the  programming  process  with  responses  split  among 
the  possible  answers.  Group  B,  however,  did  reach  a 
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TABLE  14 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  48 

In  your  opinion,  who  should  control  the  programming  of 
facility  projects. 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

Client/ Owner 

5 

23 

NA 

User/Using  Agency 

NA 

0 

0 

De s i gne  r  or 

2 

9 

3 

10 

Design  Team 

In-House  Programming 

8 

36 

NA 

Staff  (part  of  the 
design  firm) 
In-House  Programming 

NA 

24 

83 

Staff 

Outside  Programming 

3 

14 

NA 

Consul tants 
(separate  from  the 
design  firm) 
Outside  Programming 

NA 

0 

0 

Consultants 
(A-E  Firms) 

Other 

4 

18 

2 

7 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

29 

CONSENSUS 

NO 

YES 

consensus.  Group  B  (83X)  clearly  thought  that  programming 
should  be  controlled  by  the  in-house  programming  staff  of 
Civil  Engineering  squadrons. 

Questions  14,  16  and  39  deal  with  client  (user/using 

agency)  decision  making  during  programming.  Question  14 
asked  whether  programming  is  a  series  of  client  design 
decisions  (Table  15).  Neither  Group  A  nor  Group  B  reached 
consensus  on  the  question.  Both  groups  were  split  among 
"agreeing''  and  "disagreeing"  with  the  statement. 
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TABLE  15 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  14 


Programming  is  a  series  of  client  design  decisions. 


GROUP  A 

GROUP 

B 

FRE0 

PERC 

FRE0 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

5 

23 

0 

0 

(4)  AGREE 

6 

27 

12 

39 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

0 

0 

3 

10 

(2)  DISAGREE 

6 

27 

11 

35 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

5 

23 

5 

16 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

MEAN 

3.000 

2.710 

MEDIAN 

3.000 

2.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1.574 

1 .160 

CONSENSUS 

NO 

NO 

In  contrast.  Question  16  asked  whether  a  programmer 
should  guide  clients  (users/using  agencies)  through  decision 
making  (Table  16).  Group  A  (90%)  and  Group  B  (90%)  both 
"agreed"  with  Question  16.  Finally,  Question  39  asked  if 
getting  clients  (users/using  agencies)  to  make  decisions  was 
a  recurring  problem.  Again,  Group  A  (82%)  and  Group  B  (80%) 
"agreed"  with  this  statement. 

Three  questions  (15,  17,  and  19)  requested  information 

on  the  participation  of  the  client/user  and  designer  in 
programming.  Question  15  asked  whether  client/user 
(user/using  agency  participation  is  very  important  in 
programming  (Table  18).  Group  A  (100%)  and  Group  B  (96%) 
"agreed"  with  the  statement.  Related  to  Question  15, 
Question  17  examined  whether  c 1 i ent s/users  (users/using 
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TABLE  16 

ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  16 

A  programmer  should  guide  clients  (users/using  agencies) 
through  decision  making. 


GROUP  A  GROUP  B 


FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

13 

62 

17 

55 

(4)  AGREE 

6 

28 

11 

35 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

0 

0 

2 

6 

(2)  DISAGREE 

2 

10 

1 

3 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

21 

31 

, 

MEAN 

4.429 

4.419 

MEDIAN 

5.000 

5.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0 . 926 

0 .765 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

YES 

TABLE  17 

ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  39 

During  the  programming  process,  getting  clients  (users/using 
agencies)  to  make  decisions  is  a  recurring  problem. 


GROUP  A  GROUP  B 


FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PEP  C 

(5) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

7 

32 

14 

45 

(4) 

AGREE 

11 

50 

11 

35 

(3) 

UNDECIDED 

3 

14 

1 

3 

(2) 

DISAGREE 

1 

4 

5 

16 

(1) 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

MEAN 

4.091 

4.097 

MEDIAN 

4.000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0.811 

1.076 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

YES 
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TABLE  18 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  15 

Client/user  (user/using  agency)  participation  is  very 
important  in  programming. 


GROUP  A 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

21 

95 

23 

74 

(4)  AGREE 

1 

5 

7 

22 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

0 

0 

1 

3 

(2)  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

MEAN 

4.955 

4.710 

MEDIAN 

5.000 

5.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0.213 

0 . 529 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

YES 

agencies)  should  be  part  of  the  programming  team  (Table  19). 
Again,  Group  A  (96%)  and  Group  B  (93%)  "agreed"  with  the 
statement.  In  comparison,  Question  18  asked  whether 
designers  should  be  part  of  the  programming  team  (Table  20). 
Neither  group  reached  consensus  on  Question  18.  However, 
both  Group  A  (68%)  and  Group  B  (74%)  demonstrated  a  bias 
towards  "agreeing"  with  the  statement. 

Questions  19  and  20  asked  if  it  was  important  to 
educate  the  client/users  (users/using  agencies)  in  the 
programming  process  and  architectural  design,  respectively 
(Tables  21  and  22).  Group  A  (96%)  and  Group  B  (87%) 
concurred  that  client/users  need  education  in  the 
programming  process.  In  comparison,  neither  group  reached 
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TABLE  19 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  17 


Clients/users  (users/using  agencies)  should  be  part  of  the 
programming  team. 


GROUP  A 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREQ 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

16 

73 

20 

64 

(4)  AGREE 

5 

23 

9 

29 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

1 

4 

2 

6 

(2)  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

MEAN 

4.682 

4.581 

MEDIAN 

5.000 

5.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0 . 568 

0.620 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

YES 

TABLE  20 

ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION 

Designers  should  be  part  of  the  programming  team. 

18 

GROUP  A 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREQ 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

7 

32 

9 

29 

(4)  AGREE 

8 

36 

14 

45 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

3 

14 

5 

16 

(2)  DISAGREE 

2 

9 

3 

10 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE  2 

9 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

MEAN 

3.727 

3  . 

935 

MEDIAN 

4.000 

4  . 

000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1  .279 

0. 

927 

CONSENSUS 

NO 

NO 
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TABLE  21 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  19 


It  is  important  to  educate  the  client/users  (users/using 
agencies)  in  the  programming  process. 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

18 

82 

12 

39 

(4)  AGREE 

3 

14 

15 

48 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

1 

4 

4 

13 

(2)  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

MEAN 

4 .773 

4.258 

MEDIAN 

5.000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0 .528 

0.682 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

YES 

TABLE  22 

ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS 

FOR  QUESTION 

20 

It  is  important  to  educate  the  client/users  (users/using 
agencies)  in  architectural  design. 


GROUP  A 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

7 

32 

1 

3 

(4)  AGREE 

10 

45 

9 

29 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

4 

18 

8 

26 

(2)  DISAGREE 

1 

4 

11 

35 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

2 

6 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

MEAN 

4.045 

2.871 

MEDIAN 

4.000 

3.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0.844 

1 .024 

CONSENSUS 

NO 

NO 
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consensus  on  Question  20.  However,  Group  A  (77%)  did 
present  an  inclination  towards  client/user  education  in 
architectural  design.  Group  B  was  divided  on  the  statement 
with  31  percent  "agreeing"  and  41  percent  "disagreeing". 

Questions  22  and  23  tried  to  determine  if  programming 
information  is  primarily  for  the  designer  or  client 
(user/using  agency),  respectively  (Tables  23  and  24).  On 
Question  22,  neither  group  reached  a  consensus.  Both 
Group  A  and  Group  B  were  divided  on  the  statement.  In 
contrast,  Group  B  (86%)  did  reach  consensus  on  Question  23. 
Group  B  "disagreed"  that  programming  information  is 
primarily  information  for  the  client/user.  However,  Group  A 
was  divided  on  the  same  question. 

TABLE  23 

ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  22 

A  facility  programming  document  is  primarily  information  for 
the  designer  . 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

5 

23 

4 

13 

(4)  AGREE 

4 

18 

11 

35 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

3 

14 

3 

10 

(2)  DISAGREE 

9 

41 

9 

29 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

1 

4 

4 

13 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

MEAN 

3.136 

3.065 

MEDIAN 

3.000 

3.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1.320 

1.316 

CONSENSUS 

NO 

NO 
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TABLE  24 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  POR  QUESTION  23 

A  facility  programming  document  is  primarily  information  for 
the  client  (user/using  agency). 

GROUP  A 
FREQ  PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE  4  18 

(4)  AGREE  4  18 

(3)  UNDECIDED  3  14 

(2)  DISAGREE  9  41 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE  2  9 

SAMPLE  SIZE  22 

MEAN  2.955 

MEDIAN  2.500 

STANDARD  DEVIATION  1.327 

CONSENSUS  NO 

In  the  literature,  good  communication  was  stated  as  a 
primary  component  of  successful  programming.  Question  21 
asked  whether  three-way  communication  between  the  designer, 
programmer,  and  client  (user/using  agency)  is  essential  to 
programming  (Table  25).  Group  A  (82%)  endorsed  the 
statement.  Group  B  did  not  reach  a  consensus.  However, 
Group  B  (74%)  did  show  a  bias  towards  "agreeing"  that  three- 
way  communication  is  essential. 

Three  questions  (35,  36,  and  37)  deal  the  programmer's 
knowledge  and  skills.  Question  35  asked  if  a  programmer 
should  have  experience  in  design  (Table  26).  Neither  group 
reached  a  consensus  on  the  statement.  However,  Group  A 
(68%)  and  Group  B  (67%)  did  establish  partiality  towards 
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TABLE  25 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  21 

Three-way  communication  between  the  designer,  programmer, 
and  client  (user/using  agency)  is  essential  to  programming. 


GROUP  A  GROUP  B 


FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

14 

64 

17 

55 

(4) 

AGREE 

4 

18 

6 

19 

(3) 

UNDECIDED 

1 

4 

3 

10 

(2) 

DISAGREE 

2 

9 

5 

16 

(I) 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

1 

4 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

MEAN 

4.273 

4 

.  129 

MEDIAN 

5.000 

5 

.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1.202 

1 

.147 

CONSENSUS 


v  ^ 


NO 


TABLE  26 

ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  35 


A  programmer  should  have  experience  in  design. 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP  B 

FREQ 

PERC 

FREQ 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

7 

32 

6 

19 

(4)  AGREE 

8 

36 

15 

48 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

5 

23 

5 

16 

(2)  DISAGREE 

2 

9 

4 

13 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

1 

3 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

MEAN 

4.045 

3 

.677 

MEDIAN 

4.000 

4 

.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1  .  133 

1 

.045 

CONSENSUS 

NO 

NO 

"agreeing''  a  programmer  should  have  design  experience. 
Relating  back  to  Question  21  on  communication.  Question  36 
stated  a  programmer  should  be  competent  in  communication 
skills,  including  graphic  analysis  and  display  (Table  27). 
Both  Group  A  (100%)  and  Group  B  (100%)  "agreed"  with  the 
statement.  Finally,  Question  37  inquired  whether  a 
programmer  should  understand  the  whole  building  process 
(Table  28).  Group  B  (97%)  "agreed"  with  the  statement. 
However,  Group  A  did  not  reach  consensus  with  only  73 
percent  "agreeing"  with  the  statement. 

Programming  and  Design 

A  main  focus  of  the  research  was  the  relationship 
between  programming  and  design.  In  other  words,  how  is 
programming  information  transformed  into  a  design  solution. 
The  bulk  of  the  questions  deal  with  these  two  components  of 
the  facility  delivery  process.  The  following  is  the 
analysis  of  the  22  questions  dealing  with  programming  and 
design. 

Questions  8  and  9  look  broadly  at  what  is  programming 
and  design,  respectively.  Question  8  asked  if  a  facility 
programming  document  i&  a  problem  definition  or  statement 
(Table  28).  Group  A  (100%)  strongly  supported  this 
definition  of  a  programming  document.  Group  B  did  not  reach 
a  consensus  on  the  same  question.  However,  Group  B  (74%) 
did  show  a  bias  towards  "agreement"  with  the  statement. 
Similarly,  Question  9  inquired  whether  a  facility  design 
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TABLE  27 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  36 


A  programmer  should  be  competent  in  communication  skills, 
including  graphic  analysis  and  display. 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

PREQ 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

17 

77 

14 

45 

(4)  AGREE 

5 

23 

17 

55 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(2)  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

MEAN 

4.773 

4 .452 

MEDIAN 

5.000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0.429 

0 . 506 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

YES 

TABLE  28 

ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS 

FOR  QUESTION 

37 

A  programmer  should  understand  the  whole  building  delivery 
process  . 


GROUP  A 

GROUP  B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

10 

45 

12 

39 

(4)  AGREE 

6 

27 

18 

32 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

4 

18 

1 

3 

(2)  DISAGREE 

1 

4 

0 

0 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

1 

4 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

MEAN 

4.045 

4.355 

MEDIAN 

4.000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1 .133 

0.551 

CONSENSUS 

NO 

YES 

TABLE  29 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  8 


A  facility  programming  document  is  a  problem  definition  or 
statement . 


GROUP  A 

GROUP  B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

18 

90 

4 

13 

(4)  AGREE 

2 

10 

18 

60 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

0 

0 

1 

3 

(2)  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

5 

17 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

2 

7 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

20 

30 

MEAN 

4 . 900 

5  .  567 

MEDIAN 

5.000 

t 

►  .  000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0 . 308 

\ 

L  .  135 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

NO 

is  a  problem  solution  (Table  30).  In  contrast,  Group  B 
(94%)  strongly  supported  this  statement  and  Group  A  did  not 
reach  a  consensus.  Still  Group  A  (65%)  did  demonstrate  an 
inclination  towards  "agreeing"  with  Question  9. 

Questions  12  and  13  asked  if  programming  and  design  are 
iterative  processes,  respectively  (Tables  31  and  32).  Group 
A  (91%)  "agreed"  that  programming  is  an  iterative  process. 
Group  B  did  not  attain  consensus  on  Question  12  with  55 
percent  "agreeing"  and  29  percent  "disagreeing"  with  the 
statement.  Similarly,  Group  A  (96%)  "agreed"  that  design  is 
an  iterative  process  and  Group  B  did  not  reach  consensus. 

Of  the  Group  B  respondents,  57  percent  "agreed"  and  30 
percent  "disagreed"  with  Question  13. 
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TABLE  30 

ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  9 


A  facility  design  is  a  problem  solution. 


GROUP  A 

GROUP  B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO  PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

11 

55 

8  27 

(4)  AGREE 

2 

10 

20  67 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

1 

5 

1  3 

(2)  DISAGREE 

1 

5 

1  3 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

5 

2  5 

0  0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

20 

30 

MEAN 

3.650 

4.167 

MEDIAN 

5 .000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1.755 

0 . 648 

CONSENSUS 

NO 

YES 

TABLE  31 

ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  12 


Programming  is  an  iterative  process. 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

PREO 

PERC 

(5; 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

15 

68 

5 

16 

(4) 

AGREE 

5 

23 

12 

39 

(3) 

UNDECIDED 

2 

9 

5 

16 

(2) 

DISAGREE 

0 

0 

8 

26 

(1) 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

1 

3 

SAMPLE  SIZE  22  31 

MEAN  4.500  3.387 

MEDIAN  5.000  4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION  0.913  1.145 


CONSENSUS 


YES 


NO 


O  W  Ul 


TABLE  32 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  13 


Design  is  an  iterative  process. 


GROUP  A 

GROUP 

B 

TREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

14 

64 

3 

10 

(4)  AGREE 

7 

32 

14 

47 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

1  • 

*4 

4 

13 

(2)  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

7 

23 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

2 

7 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

30 

MEAN 

4 . 500 

3 . 300 

MEDIAN 

5 .000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0.913 

] 

L  .  149 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

NO 

Question  41  is  related  to  Question  12.  The  question 
asked  how  many  opportunities,  on  the  average,  do  your 
clients  (users/using  agencies)  have  to  review,  verify, 
change  or  add  to  the  programming  information  (Table  33). 

The  question  was  in  multiple  choice  format.  The  statistics 
show  Group  A,  as  a  whole,  presented  the  client  with  close 
to  4  (3.810)  occasions  tc  review  programming  data.  In 
comparison,  Group  B  allowed  the  users  nearly  3  (2.833) 
o ppo r tun i t i e s  . 

Like  Question  41,  Question  42  inquired  how  many  design 
solutions,  on  the  average,  do  you  or  your  firm  (A-E  firm) 
present  the  client/owner  (user/using  agency)  (Table  34). 

The  results  were  that  Group  A  submitted  3  solutions  and 
Group  B  submitted  about  2  (2.276)  solutions.  Relating  back 
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TABLE  33 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  41 

How  many  opportunities,  on  the  average,  do  your  clients 
(users/using  agencies)  have  to  review,  verify,  change  or  add 
to  the  programming  information? 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

FRE0 

PERC 

FRE0 

PERC 

(1) 

ONE 

0 

0 

2 

7 

(2) 

TWO 

2 

9 

10 

33 

(3) 

THREE 

8 

38 

13 

43 

(4) 

FOUR 

3 

14 

1 

3 

(5) 

FIVE  OR  MORE 

8 

38 

4 

13 

SAMPLE  SIZE  21  30 

MEAN  3.810  2.833 

MEDIAN  4.000  3.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION  1.078  1.085 


TABLE  34 

ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  42 


How  many  design  solutions,  on  the  average,  do  you  or  your 
firm  (A-E  firm)  present  the  client/owner  (user/using 
agency ) ? 


GROUP  A 

GROUP  B 

♦ 

FREO 

PERC 

FREQ 

PERC 

(1) 

ONE 

1 

5 

4 

14 

(2) 

TWO 

2 

10 

15 

52 

(3) 

THREE 

14 

74 

8 

27 

(4) 

FOUR 

0 

0 

2 

7 

(5) 

FIVE  OR  MORE 

2 

5 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

19 

29 

MEAN 

3.000 

2 .276 

MEDIAN 

5.000 

2.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0 .882 

0 . 797 
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to  Questions  12  and  13,  Questions  41  and  42  would  appear  to 
support  that  programming  and  design  are  iterative  processes. 

An  additional  four  questions  (29,  30,  34  and  43)  dealt 
exclusively  with  programming.  Question  29  asked  whether  the 
programming  process  is  the  same  for  all  facility  projects 
(Table  35).  Neither  group  reached  consensus  on  the 
question.  However,  a  majority  of  Group  A  (73%)  and  Group  B 
(74%)  respondents  "disagreed"  with  the  statement.  Question 
30  examined  if  programming  is  essential  regardless  of 
project  size  (Table  36).  Clearly,  Group  A  (96%)  "agreed" 
with  the  statement.  Group  B,  though,  did  not  reach  a 
consensus.  However,  70  percent  of  the  Group  B  respondents 
did  "agree"  with  Question  30.  Along  the  same  lines, 

TABLE  35 

ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  29 


The  programming  process  is  the  same  for  all  facility 
projects . 


GROUP  A 

GROUP  B 

FRE0 

PERC 

FREQ 

PERC 

(5) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

2 

9 

3 

10 

(4) 

AGREE 

3 

14 

5 

16 

(3) 

UNDECIDED 

1 

4 

0 

0 

(2) 

DISAGREE 

9 

41 

18 

58 

(1) 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

7 

32 

5 

16 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

MEAN 

2.273 

2.452 

MEDIAN 

2.000 

2.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1.316 

1.234 

CONSENSUS 

NO 

NO 
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TABLE  36 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  30 
Programming  is  essential  regardless  of  project  size. 


GROUP  A 

GROUP 

B 

FRE 

Q  PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

16 

73 

7 

22 

(4)  AGREE 

5 

23 

15 

48 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

1 

4 

1 

3 

(2)  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

5 

16 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

3 

10 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

MEAN 

4 . 636 

3.581 

- 

MEDIAN 

5.000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0.727 

1.285 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

NO 

Question  34  asked  if  programming  should  always  produce  an 
formal  document  (Table  37).  Again,  Group  A  (81%)  "agreed" 
with  the  statement.  Only  58  percent  of  the  Group  B 
participants  responded  favorably  to  the  same  question. 
Finally,  Question  43  asked  the  respondents  what  percentage 
of  overall  project  development  time  should  be  spent  on 
programming  (Table  38).  A  majority  of  Group  A  (60%)  and 
Group  B  (62%)  indicated  that  programming  should  require  5  to 
15  percent  of  project  development  time. 

In  the  next  four  questions,  the  researcher  tried  to 
establish  how  the  two  groups  view  design  in  the  facility 
delivery  process.  Question  47  asked  the  respondents  what 
are  the  distinct  phases  of  the  facility  delivery  process 
(Table  39).  Neither  group  achieved  consensus  on  the 
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TABLE  37 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  34 


Programming  should  always  produce  an  formal  document. 


GROUP  A 

GROUP  B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PF-RC 

(5) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

10 

45 

2 

6 

(4) 

AGREE 

8 

36 

16 

52 

(3) 

UNDECIDED 

2 

9 

2 

6 

(2) 

DISAGREE 

2 

9 

8 

26 

(1) 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

3 

10 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

MEAN 

4 .182 

3 .194 

MEDIAN 

4.000 

4.000 

STA 

NDARD  DEVIATION 

0.958 

1  .  195 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

NO 

ROUND  ONE 

I n  your  opinion, 
development  time 

TABLE  38 

DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION 

what  percentage  of  overall  project 
should  be  spent  on  programming. 

43 

GROUP  A 

GROUP 

B 

PERCENTAGE 

FREO 

PERC 

FREQ 

PERC 

LESS  THAN  5X 

3 

15 

3 

10 

5%  TO  10% 

8 

40 

11 

38 

11%  TO  15% 

4 

20 

7 

24 

16%  TO  20% 

3 

15 

2 

7 

21%  TO  25% 

2 

10 

4 

14 

26%  OR  MORE 

0 

0 

2 

7 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

20 

29 
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TABLE  39 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  47 
The  distinct  phases  of  the  facility  delivery  process  are: 


GROUP  A  GROUP  B 


FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

PROGRAMMING,  CONCEPTUAL 
DESIGN,  DESIGN  AND 
CONSTRUCTION 

13 

59 

17 

55 

PROGRAMMING,  DESIGN 

AND  CONSTRUCTION 

2 

9 

12 

39 

DESIGN  AND 

CONSTRUCTION 

1 

4 

1 

3 

OTHER 

6 

27 

1 

3 

SAMPLE  SIZE  22  31 


CONSENSUS 


NO 


NO 


question.  Though,  a  majority  of  Group  A  (59*)  and  Group  B 
(55*)  answered  that  the  specific  phases  were:  (1) 
programming,  (2)  conceptual  design,  (3)  design  (contract 
documents  production),  and  (4)  construction.  Examining  the 
design  portion  of  the  facility  delivery  process.  Question  24 
inquired  whether  conceptual  design  and  contract  documents 
production  are  two  separate  phases  of  the  design  process 
(Table  40).  Both  Group  A  (82*)  and  Group  B  (84*)  "agreed" 
with  the  statement.  However,  the  results  of  Question  24  do 
not  appear  to  support  the  responses  from  Question  47. 
Questions  25  and  45  looked  more  closely  at  where  conceptual 
design  fits  into  the  facility  delivery  process.  Question  25 
asked  if  conceptual  design  iB  part  of  the  programming 
process  (Table  41).  Neither  group  reached  consensus  on  the 
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TABLE  40 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  24 


Conceptual  design  and  contract  documents  production  are  two 
separate  phases  of  the  design  process. 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

12 

55 

9 

29 

(4)  AGREE 

6 

27 

17 

55 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(2)  DISAGREE 

4 

18 

4 

13 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

1 

3 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

MEAN 

4 . 182 

3 . 935 

MEDIAN 

5.000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1  .  140 

1.063 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

YES 

TABLE  41 

ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  25 

Conceptual  design  is  part  of  the  programming  process. 

GROUP  A 

GROUP  B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

4 

18 

4 

13 

(4)  AGREE 

3 

14 

14 

47 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

4 

18 

6 

20 

(2)  DISAGREE 

8 

36 

6 

20 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

3 

14 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

30 

MEAN 

2 .864 

3 

.  533 

MEDIAN 

2  .  500 

4 

.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1 

L  .356 

0 

.973 

CONSENSUS 

NO 

NO 

1 14 


statement.  Group  A  participants  responded  with  32  percent 
"agreeing",  18  percent  "undecided",  and  50  percent 
"disagreeing"  on  the  question.  In  contrast.  Group  B 
answered  with  60  percent  "agreeing",  20  percent  "undecided", 
and  20  percent  "disagreeing".  Question  46  asked  a  similar 
question  in  multiple  choice  format.  The  question  was 
conceptual  design  is:  (A)  part  of  the  programming  process, 
(B)  part  of  the  design  process,  (C)  part  of  both  the 
programming  and  design  processes,  or  (D)  separate  from  the 
programming  and  design  processes  (Table  42).  Group  B 
reached  a  consensus  with  70  percent  of  the  participants 
responding  that  conceptual  design  was  part  of  both  the 


TABLE  42 

ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  46 
Conceptual  Design  is: 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

FRE0 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

PART  OF  THE 

4 

18 

4 

13 

PROGRAMMING  PROCESS 

PART  OF  THE 

10 

45 

5 

17 

DESIGN  PROCESS 

PART  OF  BOTH  THE 

6 

27 

21 

70 

PROGRAMMING  AND 
DESIGN  PROCESSES 

SEPARATE  FROM  THE 

2 

9 

0 

0 

PROGRAMMING  AND 
DESIGN  PROCESSES 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

30 

CONSENSUS 

NO 

YES 
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programming  and  design  processes.  Group  A,  however,  split 
their  responses  among  the  four  possible  answers. 

Seven  questions  inquire  about  programming's 
relationship  to  design.  The  Architect's  Guide  to  Facility 
Proarammi ng  describes  three  basic  approaches  to  programming. 
Question  50  asked  which  approach  best  described  the 
respondent's  programming  method  (Table  43).  The  question 
was  given  in  multiple  choice  format  defining  each  method  as 
foil ows : 

1.  Segregated .  Programming  is  a  separate 
distinct  activity  performed  prior  to  initiating  design,  and 
performed  by  separate  individuals  or  teams  from  the 
designers. 

2.  Integrated .  Programming  is  not  a  "predesign" 
service,  but  an  integral  first  part  of  the  design  process. 

3.  Interactive .  Programming  and  designing  are 
performed  in  alternating  sequence  and  in  response  to  each 
other . 

Group  A  and  Group  B  did  not  reach  a  consensus  on  the 
question.  The  responses  for  the  two  groups  were  divided 
among  the  possible  answers.  However,  in  both  Group  A  (41%) 
and  Group  B  (52%),  the  segregated  method  was  the  most 
frequent  response. 

Questions  26,  27  and  28  were  related  to  each  of  three 
approaches  listed  in  Question  50.  Question  26  asked  if 
programming  should  be  completed  prior  to  design  (Table  44). 
Group  B  (86%)  "agreed"  with  the  statement.  However,  Group  A 
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TABLE  43 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  50 

The  Ar chi t e c t '  s  Guide  t o  Facility  Programming  lists  three 
bacio  approaches  to  programming,  which  of  the  following 
approaches  best  describes  your  programming  method. 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

SEGREGATED 

9 

41 

16 

52 

INTEGRATED 

6 

27 

4 

13 

INTERACTIVE 

5 

23 

11 

35 

SEGREGATED  OR 

2 

9 

0 

0 

INTERACTIVE 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

CONSENSUS 

NO 

NO 

TABLE  44 

ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS 

Programming  should  be  completed  prior 

FOR  QUESTION 

to  design. 

26 

GROUP  A 

GROUP 

B 

FREO  PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

9  41 

13 

43 

(4)  AGREE 

4  18 

13 

43 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

3  14 

0 

0 

(2)  DISAGREE 

4  18 

3 

10 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

2  9 

1 

3 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

30 

MEAN 

3 .636 

4 .133 

MEDIAN 

4 . 000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1.432 

1 .074 

CONSENSUS 

NO 

YES 

did  not  reach  a  consensus  with  59  percent  "agreeing",  14 
percent  "undecided",  and  27  percent  "disagreeing"  on  the 
question.  Question  27  inquired  whether  programming  should 
be  integrated  with  design  (Table  45).  Neither  group 
achieved  consensus  on  the  question.  Answers  were  split 
among  the  possible  responses  with  no  majority.  Question  28 
asked  whether  programming  and  design  should  be  interactive, 
not  separate  phases  of  the  facility  delivery  process  (Table 
46).  Again,  the  two  groups  did  not  reach  consensus. 
However,  a  majority  of  Group  A  (59%)  and  Group  B  (58%) 
respondents  "agreed"  with  the  statement. 

The  last  three  questions  in  this  section,  continue  to 
examine  programming's  relationship  with  design.  Question  31 


TABLE  45 

ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  27 


Programming  should  be  integrated  with  design. 


GROUP  A 


GROUP  B 


FREO 

PERC 

FREQ 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

3 

14 

3 

10 

(4)  AGREE 

7 

32 

8 

26 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

4 

18 

7 

22 

(2)  DISAGREE 

7 

32 

13 

42 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

1 

4 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

MEAN 

3 . 182 

3.032 

MEDIAN 

3.000 

3.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1.181 

1 .048 

CONSENSUS 

NO 

NO 
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TABLE  46 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  28 


Programming  and  design  should  be  interactive,  not  separate 
phases  of  the  facility  delivery  process. 


GROUP  A 

GROUP  B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO  PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

5 

23 

4 

13 

(4)  AGREE 

8 

36 

14 

45 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

3 

14 

5 

16 

(2)  DISAGREE 

5 

23 

8 

26 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

1 

4 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

MEAN 

3 

.  500 

3.452 

MEDIAN 

4 

.000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1 

.225 

1.028 

CONSENSUS 

NO 

NO 

stated  that  the  end  product 

of  programming  is 

informa t i on  , 

not  design  (Table  47) 

.  Though  neither 

group 

reached 

consensus,  a  clear  majority  of  Group  A  (71%)  and  Group  B 
(77%)  "agreed"  on  the  question.  Question  40  asked  whether 
the  programming  -  design  relationship/connection  is  a 
recurring  problem  (Table  48).  Once  more,  neither  group 
achieved  consensus.  A  majority  of  Group  A  (59%),  however, 
did  "agree"  with  the  statement.  Group  B,  though,  was 
divided  with  41  percent  "agreeing"  and  45  percent 
"disagreeing”.  Finally,  Question  45  asked  if  programming 
was  either  part  of  or  separate  from  the  design  process 
(Table  49).  Neither  Group  A  or  B  achieved  consensus  with 
both  evenly  divided  among  the  possible  responses. 


TABLE  47 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  31 
The  end  product  of  programming  is  information  not  design. 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

12 

57 

9 

29 

(4) 

AGREE 

3 

14 

15 

48 

(3) 

UNDECIDED 

2 

9 

3 

10 

(2) 

DISAGREE 

3 

14 

4 

13 

(1) 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

1 

5 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE  21  31 

MEAN  4.048  3.935 

MEDIAN  5.000  4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION  1.322  0.964 

CONSENSUS  NO  NO 


TABLE  48 

ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  40 

During  the  facility  delivery  process,  the  programming 
design  relationship/connection  is  a  recurring  problem. 


GROUP  A  GROUP  B 


FREQ  PERC  PREO  PERC 


(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

1 

4 

2 

6 

(4)  AGREE 

12 

55 

11 

35 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

2 

9 

4 

13 

(2)  DISAGREE 

7 

32 

14 

45 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

MEAN 

3.318 

3.032 

MEDIAN 

4 .000 

3.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0.995 

1.048 

CONSENSUS 

NO 

NO 
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TABLE  49 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  POR  QUESTION  45 
Programming  is  _  the  aesign  process. 


PART  OF 
SEPARATE  FROM 
INTERACTIVE  WITH 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

CONSENSUS 


Programming  Technique* 

The  research,  also,  examined  the  types  of  progr  Dining 
techniques  used  by  the  two  respondent  groups.  Programming 
techniques  collect,  analyze,  organize,  evaluate  and  present 
information.  Questions  were  written  to  determine  which 
techniques  were  most  widely  used  by  each  group. 

Question  52  asked  which  techniques  had  the  respondents 
used  to  collect  programming  information  (Table  50).  The 
list  of  answers  included  17  techniques  falling  into  three 
broad  categories'.  (1)  research  or  background  methods,  (2) 
observation  methods,  and  (3)  comparison  methods.  50  percent 
or  more  of  the  Group  A  respondents  had  used  9  of  17  the 
techniques.  6  of  the  9  techniques  fell  into  the  research 
and  background  methods  category.  2  of  the  9  techniques  were 
observation  methods.  Only  1  of  9  was  a  comparison  method. 

In  comparison,  50  percent  or  more  of  the  Group  B 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

10 

45 

13 

50 

9 

41 

13 

50 

3 

14 

0 

0 

22 

26 

NO 

NO 
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TABLE  50 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  52 

Which  of  the  following  techniques  have  you  used  when 
collecting  programming  information. 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

TECHNIQUE 

FREQ 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

In t  e  r v i ews 

22 

100 

28 

95 

Direct  Observation 

22 

100 

21 

72 

Background  Data 

20 

91 

23 

79 

Research 

Surveys 

22 

100 

20 

69 

Questionnaires 

22 

100 

9 

31 

Participant 

14 

64 

16 

55 

Observation 

Standardized  Data 

17 

77 

1  ^ 

1  u 

34 

Forms 

Data  Logs 

12 

55 

9 

31 

Preference  Matrix 

14 

64 

3 

10 

Ranking  Chart 

10 

45 

3 

10 

Instrumented 

3 

14 

6 

2i 

Observat ion 

Tracking 

4 

18 

4 

14 

Behavior  Mapping 

7 

32 

1 

3 

Adjective  Checklist 

7 

32 

1 

3 

Semantic 

6 

27 

0 

0 

Different ial 

At  t  r i but  e 

2 

9 

0 

0 

Discrimination  Scale 

Behav. or  Specimen 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Record 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

29 

respondents  had  used  only  5  different  techniques.  3  of  the 
5  were  research  and  background  techniques.  The  remaining  2 
of  5  were  observation  methods. 

Question  53  requested  which  techniques  the  respondents 
had  used  for  analyzing  and  organizing  prograning  data 
(Table  51).  The  List  of  possible  answers  included  35 
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TABLE  51 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  53 

Which  of  the  following  techniques  have  you  used  when 
analyzing  and  organizing  programming  information. 


GROUP  A  GROUP  B 


TECHNIOUE 

FREQ 

PERC 

FRE0 

PERC 

Project  Cos  t 

16 

73 

26 

96 

Estimat i ng 

Bubble  Diagram 

21 

95 

18 

67 

Construction  Cost 

15 

68 

21 

78 

Estimating 

Life  Cy c 1 e  Cost 

13 

59 

23 

85 

Ana  1 y s i s 

Functional 

20 

91 

15 

55 

Relationship  Diagram 

Flow  Diagram 

19 

86 

13 

48 

Organizational  Chart 

20 

91 

12 

44 

Space  Unit  Standards 

21 

95 

11 

41 

Space  Program 

22 

100 

9 

33 

Cost-Benef i t 

12 

55 

18 

67 

Analysis 

Layout  Diagram 

14 

64 

15 

55 

Descriptive  Statistics 

18 

82 

8 

30 

Bar  Chart/Mi lestone 

18 

82 

8 

30 

Chart 

Relationship  Matrices 

19 

86 

6 

22 

Worksheets 

11 

50 

13 

48 

Adjacency  Diagram 

21 

95 

1 

4 

Energy  Budgeting 

10 

45 

11 

41 

Critical  Path  Method 

12 

55 

8 

30 

Block  Diagram 

14 

64 

4 

15 

Activity  Time  Chart 

12 

55 

3 

11 

Activity  Site  Model 

7 

32 

7 

26 

Inferential  Statistics 

12 

55 

1 

4 

Program  Evaluation 

8 

36 

5 

18 

and  Review  Tech. 

Value  Analysis 

7 

32 

6 

22 

Time  Budget  Analysis 

6 

27 

4 

15 

Interaction  Net 

7 

32 

3 

11 

Behavior  Map 

5 

23 

1 

4 

Link-Mode  Diagram 

4 

18 

2 

7 

Pattern  Language 

6 

27 

0 

0 

Analys is  Cards 

5 

23 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE  22  27 


23 


techniques  in  7  main  categories:  (1)  statistical  analysis, 
(2)  functional  and  activity  analysis,  (3)  space  analysis, 

(4)  cost  analysis,  (5)  scheduling,  (6)  relationship 
matrices,  and  (7)  correlation  diagrams.  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  Group  A  respondents  indicated  use  of  20  of  the  35 
techniques.  However,  50  percent  of  more  of  the  Group  B 
respondents  only  responded  to  7  of  the  techniques.  For 
Group  A,  2  were  statistical  analysis  techniques,  2  were 
space  analysis  techniques,  4  were  cost  analysis  techniques, 

3  were  scheduling  techniques,  and  7  were  correlation 
diagrams.  The  2  remaining  techniques  were  relationship 
matrices  and  worksheets,  categories  in  themselves.  In 
comparison,  for  Group  B,  4  were  cost  analysis  techniques  and 
3  were  correlation  diagrams. 

Question  54  asked  which  techniques  the  respondents  had 
used  for  communicating  and  evaluating  programming  data 
(Table  52).  The  possible  answers  were  a  list  18  techniques 
in  3  categories:  (l)  collective  decision  making  methods,  (2) 
presentation  and  documentation  methods,  and  (3)  rating 
methods.  50  percent  or  more  of  the  Group  A  respondents 
indicated  use  of  11  of  the  18  methods.  Of  these  11,  2  were 
collective  decision  techniques,  6  were  presentation  and 
documentation  techniques,  and  2  were  rating  techniques.  In 
comparison,  50  percent  or  more  of  the  Group  B  respondents 
responded  to  only  5  different  techniques.  Of  the  5,  2  were 
collective  decision  techniques  and  3  were  presentation  and 
documentation  techniques. 
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TABLE  52 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  54 


Whi  ch  of  the  fol  lowing  techniques  have  ^<ju  used  when 


communicating  and 

evaluating  programming 

information . 

GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

TECHNIOUE 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

Graphic  s 

22 

100 

23 

79 

Oral  Presentations 

21 

95 

24 

83 

Narrative 

19 

86 

24 

83 

Brainstorming 

15 

68 

25 

86 

Group  Planning 

13 

59 

20 

69 

Audio/Visual  Aids 

19 

86 

13 

45 

Panel  Discussions 

7 

32 

14 

48 

Forums 

11 

50 

8 

27 

Evaluation  Matrix 

12 

55 

5 

17 

Buzz/Rap  Session 

3 

14 

13 

45 

Weighting 

11 

50 

5 

17 

Work/ Charrette/ 

11 

50 

3 

10 

Primer  Books 

Rating  and  Rating 

12 

55 

1 

Scales 

Gaming 

8 

36 

3 

10 

Rating  Chart 

8 

36 

1 

3 

Role  Playing 

2 

9 

2 

7 

Synetics 

2 

9 

2 

7 

Ladder  Scale 

1 

4 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

29 

In  a  related  question  to  programming  techniques. 

Question  44  asked  how  much  do  the  respondents  use  a  computer 
to  perform  the  analyzing,  organizing  and  evaluation  or 
programming  data  (Table  53).  For  Group  A,  100  percent 
indicated  using  the  computer  to  do  most  of  some  of  the  data 
processing.  However,  only  61  percent  of  Group  B  indicated 
the  same  amount  of  computer  use. 
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TABLE  53 


ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  44 

You  or  your  firm  use  a  computer  (not  including  word 

processing)  to  perform  _  of  the  analyzing, 

organizing  and  evaluating  of  programming  data. 


GROUP  A 

GROUP 

B 

FREQ 

PERC 

FREQ 

PERC 

MOST 

7 

32 

9 

29 

SOME 

15 

68 

10 

32 

LITTLE 

0 

0 

8 

26 

NONE 

0 

0 

4 

13 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

31 

Qpen-Bnded  Questions 

Both  Group  A  and  Group  B  were  asked  one  unstructured 
question  requiring  a  written  response.  The  two  questions 
were  different  for  each  respondent  group. 

Group  A  was  asked  "What  two  or  three  questions  would 
you  like  to  ask  your  peers  about  facility  programming?"  The 
intent  of  the  question  was  to  uncover  any  prominent  areas  of 
concern  among  the  professional  programmers.  Of  the  22 
participants,  12  answered  with  24  separate  questions.  No 
one  question  or  area  of  concern  appeared  as  dominant. 
However,  the  questions  seemed  to  fall  into  broad  two 
categories:  (1)  professional  practice,  and  (2)  programming 
methods  and  techniques.  Under  professional  practice, 
questions  inquired  about: 
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1.  Fee  structures. 

2.  Procurement  requirements. 

3.  Professional  licensing. 

4.  Professional  liability. 

5 .  Marketing . 

Other  questions  dealt  mainly  with  information  gathering  or 
resources,  and  client  communications. 

Group  B  was  asked  "Do  you  believe  the  Air  Force 
programming  methods  adequately  define  project  requirements 
prior  to  initiating  design?"  (Table  54).  In  addition,  the 
respondents  were  requested  to  explain  their  answers.  Of  the 
31  participants,  28  answered  the  question.  The  results 
indicated  that  57  percent  did  not  believe  the  Air  Force 
methods  were  adequate.  However,  the  researcher  used  his 
judgment  to  categorize  an  answer  if  a  clear  yes  or  no 
response  was  not  received.  In  addition,  of  the  12 
respondents  who  answered  "yes",  8  indicated  potential 


TABLE  54 

ROUND  ONE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  55 

(GROUP  B  ONLY) 


Do  you  believe 
define  project 

Air  Force  programming 
requirements  prior  to 

methods  adequately 
initiating  design? 

RESPONSE 

FREQ 

PERC 

YES 

12 

43 

NO 

16 

57 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

28 
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areas  of  improvement  in  the  programming  process.  The  most 
frequent  reasons  given  for  inadequate  programming  were: 

1.  Personnel  changes. 

2.  Amount  of  time  between  programming  and  design. 

3 .  Workload . 

4.  Cost  limitations. 

5.  Programmers'  lack  of  experience. 

Personnel  changes  in  the  using  agency,  especially  with 
commanders,  was  clearly  the  reason  given  most  often  for 
programming  problems.  Closely  related  to  personnel  changes 
was  the  "lag  time"  between  programming  and  design.  Within 
the  elapsed  time  in  process,  personnel  change  bringing 
different  personal  attitudes  or  values  into  the  project. 

Chapter  Summary 

Chapter  IV  summarized  the  results  of  the  Round  One 
Delphi  Questionnaire.  The  data  included  the  descriptive 
statistics  on  each  question  including:  (1)  response 
frequencies,  (2)  response  percentages,  (3)  the  mean,  (4)  the 
median,  (5)  the  standard  deviation,  and  (6)  sample  size.  In 
addition,  the  first  round  data  was  used  to  determine 
consensus  on  a  particular  question. 

Chapter  V  examines  the  results  of  the  Round  Two  Delphi 
Questionnaire.  The  questions  that  did  not  meet  the  round 
one  consensus  criteria  were  included  in  the  second  round. 
They  represented  areas  of  disagreement  among  the  participant 
groups  and  required  further  examination. 
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v_i.  Round  Two  pejphj  fla&aligflaaixfi.  Ugaam. 

Chapter  Overview 

This  chapter  reports  the  results  of  the  second  round 
questionnaires  for  the  two  research  groups.  Questions  that 
did  not  meet  the  first  round  consensus  criteria  are  included 
in  round  two.  The  Group  A  and  Group  B  survey  instruments  25 
and  26  questions,  respectively.  The  resulting  data  is 
broken  into  4  broad  categories  for  review:  (1)  Programming 
Content,  (2)  Programming  Participants,  (3)  Programming  and 
Design  Interaction,  and  (4)  Programming  Techniques.  The 
chapter  narrative  is  accompanied  by  the  statistical  data 
presented  in  tabular  form  comparing  the  two  groups  of 
respondents  . 

The  researcher's  goal  was  a  total  of  20  participants  in 
each  of  the  respondent  groups.  This  objective  was  achieved 
in  the  second  round. 

Group  A*  20  of  the  25  questionnaires  were  completed 
and  returned  over  a  six  week  period.  The  response  rate  was 
80  percent.  Consensus  was  reached  on  15  of  the  22 
applicable  questions  in  the  second  round. 

Group  £.  20  of  the  31  questionnaires  were  completed 
and  returned  over  a  six  week  period.  The  response  rate  was 
64.5  percent.  Consensus  was  reached  on  14  of  the  23 
applicable  questions. 
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The  main  objective  of  the  research  method,  the  Delphi 


Technique,  is  the  consensus  of  respondents  on  an  issue  or 
question.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Round  Two  questionnaires, 
the  criteria  for  consensus  for  multiple  choice  and  rated 
scale  questions  was: 

Multiple  Choice .  A  60  percent  agreement  among 
respondents  on  a  single  answer,  multiple  choice  question 
constituted  consensus. 

Rated  Scale .  A  70  percent  agreement  among  respondents 
on  rated  scale  questions  constituted  consensus  based  on  two 
groups  of  responses:  "strongly  agree/agree"  and  "strongly 
disagree/disagree." 

The  Group  A  and  Group  B  survey  instruments  contained 
many  of  the  same  questions.  However,  when  a  question  was 
included  in  only  one  of  the  questionnaires,  the  other 
groups'  first  round  data  was  included  for  comparison. 

Programming  C<?ntQnt; 

Of  the  7  round  one  questions  on  programming  content,  2 
were  included  in  Group  B's  second  round  questionnaire.  The 
2  questions  were  7  and  33.  Group  A  had  reached  consensus  on 
all  applicable  questions,  so  none  were  repeated  in  their 
round  two  survey. 


Question  7  asked  whether  programming  identified  the 
technical  building  requirements  for  design  (Table  55).  The 
original  question  was  not  altered,  but  a  definition  for  the 


TABLE  55 


ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  7 

Facility  programming  identifies  the  technical  building 
requirements  for  design. 


GROUP  A*  GROUP  B 


FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

10 

45 

1 

5 

(4)  AGREE 

9 

41 

7 

35 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

2 

9 

0 

0 

(2)  DISAGREE 

1 

5 

12 

60 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

20 

MEAN 

4.273 

t 

!  .850 

MEDIAN 

4.000 

2 

!  .000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0.827 

1 

.089 

CONSENSUS  YES  NO 

*  Data  from  Rou  id  One  Questionnaire 


word  "requirements"  was  added  to  clarify  its  meaning.  Group 
B,  however,  did  not  reach  consensus  on  the  question  with  40 
percent  "agreeing"  and  60  percent  "disagreeing"  with  the 
statement . 

Question  33  asked  whether  the  qualitative  requirements 
of  the  user/using  agency's  organization  should  be  included 
in  the  facility  programming  document  (Table  56).  The 
original  question  was  not  altered.  However,  definitions  for 
two  key  phrases,  "facility  programming  document"  and 
"qualitative  requirements"  were  include  the  clarify  the 
question.  Group  B  (851)  supported  the  including  qualitative 
requirements  in  the  programming  document. 
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TABLE  56 


ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  33 


A  facility  programming  document  should  include  the 
qualitative  requirements  of  the  client's  (user/using 
agency's)  organization. 


GROUP  A* 

GROUP  B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

17 

77 

2 

10 

(4)  AGREE 

5 

23 

15 

75 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(2)  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

3 

15 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

20 

MEAN 

4.773 

3.800 

MEDIAN 

5.000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0.429 

0.833 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

YES 

*  Data  from  Round  One 

Questionnaire 

P-EOftraWHUttK  idlPflqtg. 

Of  the  original  17  questions  on  the  roles  of  key 
players  in  programming,  11  were  included  in  either  the  Group 
A  or  Group  B  round  two  questionnaire.  For  Group  A,  10 
questions  about  programming  participants  were  contained  in 
the  survey  instrument.  For  Group  B,  9  questions  were 
incorporated  in  their  round  two  questionnaire. 

Questions  10  and  11  asked  whether  programming  was  the 
responsibility  of  client/owner  (user/using  agency)  or  the 
designer,  respectively  (Tables  57  and  58).  The  questions 
were  not  altered  from  the  round  one  questionnaire.  However, 
a  definition  for  "responsibility"  was  contained  in  the 
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TABLE  57 


ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  10 


Programming  is  the  responsibility  of  the  client/owner 
(user/using  agency). 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

1 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

8 

40 

1 

5 

(4)  AGREE 

6 

30 

4 

20 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

0 

0 

0 

0 

** 

(2)  DISAGREE 

5 

25 

15 

75 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

1 

5 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

20 

20 

MEAN 

3.750 

2 .550 

MEDIAN 

4.000 

2.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1.372 

0 .999 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

YES 

TABLE 

58 

1  ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS 

FOR  QUESTION 

11 

Programming  is  the  responsibility  of  the  designer. 

GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B* 

FREO 

PERC 

FREQ 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

2 

10 

1 

3 

(4)  AGREE 

6 

30 

6 

19 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

1 

5 

0 

0 

(2)  DISAGREE 

4 

20 

17 

56 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

7 

35 

7 

22 

- 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

20 

31 

MEAN 

2.600 

2.258 

MEDIAN 

2.000 

2.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1.501 

1  .  125 

CONSENSUS 

NO 

YES 

*  Data  from  Round  One 

Que  s  tionnaire 
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survey  instrument.  Both  Group  A  and  Group  B  reached 
consensus  on  Question  10.  Group  A  (70%)  "agreed"  that 
programming  was  a  client  responsibility.  In  contrast.  Group 
B  (75%)  "disagreed"  that  user/using  agency  was  responsible 
for  programming.  Question  11  was  included  only  in  Group  A's 
second  round  questionnaire.  Group  A,  however,  did  not  reach 
consensus  with  40  percent  "agreeing"  and  55  percent 
"disagreeing"  with  designer  responsibility  for  programming. 

Question  48  requested  information  on  who  should  control 
the  programming  of  facility  projects  (Table  59).  This 
question  was  contained  only  in  the  Group  A  questionnaire. 

The  question,  however,  was  altered.  First,  the  respondents 
were  told  to  assume  the  client/owner  had  no  in-house 
programming  capability  and  that  the  design  firm  had  an  in- 
house  programming  staff.  Second,  the  phrase  "programming 
process"  replaced  "programming"  in  the  question.  In 
addition,  the  questionnaire  contained  a  definition  for  the 
word  "control"  to  clarify  the  question.  With  the 
clarifications  and  changes,  Group  A  reached  consensus  with 
63  percent  saying  the  design  firm's  in-house  programming 
staff  should  control  the  programming  process . 

Question  14  asked  if  programming  is  a  series  of  client 
(user/using  agency)  decisions  on  the  direction  of  design 
(Table  60).  The  original  question  was  changed  by  replacing 
"design  decisions"  with  "decisions  on  the  direction  of 
design."  Neither  group  reached  consensus  on  the  question, 
but  both  groups  showed  a  strong  bias  towards  "agreement." 


TABLE  59 


ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  48 


In  your  opinion,  who  should  control  the  programming  of 
facility  projects. 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B* 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

Client/ Owner 

2 

11 

NA 

User/Using  Agency 

NA 

0 

0 

Designer  or 

0 

0 

3 

10 

Design  Team 

In-House  Programming 

12 

63 

NA 

Staff  (part  of  the 
des i gn  f i rm ) 
In-House  Programming 

NA 

24 

83 

Staff 

Outside  Programming 

2 

11 

NA 

Consul tants 
(separate  from  the 
design  firm) 
Outside  Programming 

NA 

0 

0 

Consultants 
(A-E  Firms) 

Other 

3 

16 

2 

7 

SAMPLE  SIZE  19  29 


CONSENSUS  YES  YES 

*  Data  from  Round  One  Questionnaire 


Question  18  was  repeated  for  both  groups  in  the  round 
two  questionnaires.  The  question  asked  whether  designers 
should  be  part  of  the  programming  team  (Table  61).  Both 
Group  A  (75Z)  and  Group  B  (70 X)  "agreed"  with  the  statement. 

Question  20  asked  if  it  was  important  to  educate  the 
client/users  (users/using  agency)  in  the  architectural 
design  process  (Table  62).  The  original  question  was 
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TABLE 

60 

ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS 

POR  QUESTION 

14 

Programming  is  a  series  of  client  decisions  on  the 

direction 

of  design. 

GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

PREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

4 

20 

0 

0 

(4)  AGREE 

8 

40 

13 

65 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(2)  DISAGREE 

4 

20 

7 

35 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

4 

20 

0 

0 

* 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

20 

20 

MEAN 

3.200 

3.300 

MEDIAN 

4.000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1  .  508 

0 .979 

CONSENSUS 

NO 

NO 

TABLE 

61 

ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS 

FOR  QUESTION 

18 

Designers  should  be  part  of  the 

programming  team. 

GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

• 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

6 

30 

2 

10 

(4)  AGREE 

9 

45 

12 

60 

, 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

2 

10 

2 

10 

(2)  DISAGREE 

3 

15 

4 

20 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

20 

20 

MEAN 

i  .  900 

3 . 600 

MEDIAN 

4 . 000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1.021 

0 . 940 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

YES 

TABLE  62 


ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  20 

It  is  important  to  educate  the  client/users  (users/using 
agencies)  in  architectural  design  process. 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

15 

75 

0 

0 

(4)  AGREE 

4 

20 

11 

55 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

1 

5 

3 

15 

(2)  DISAGREE 

0 

4 

6 

30 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

20 

20 

MEAN 

4 . 700 

3.250 

MEDIAN 

5.000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0.571 

0.910 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

NO 

altered  by  replacing  "architectural  design"  with 
"architectural  design  process."  Group  A  (95?)  "strongly 
agreed"  with  the  statement.  However,  Group  B  did  not  reach 
consensus  with  55  percent  "agreeing"  and  30  percent 
"disagreeing"  with  educating  users/using  agencies  in  the 
design  process. 

Questions  22  and  23  tried  to  determine  who  benefited 
from  the  programming  information  (Tables  63  and  64). 

Question  22  inquired  whether  a  facility  programming  document 
was  primarily  information  for  the  designer.  Neither  group 
reached  consensus  with  both  almost  evenly  split  on  the 
validity  of  the  statement.  In  contrast.  Question  23  asked 
whether  a  facility  programming  document  was  valuable 
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TABLE  63 


ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  22 

A  facility  programming  document  is  primarily  information  for 
the  designer. 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP  B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREQ 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

3 

15 

1 

5 

(4)  AGREE 

7 

35 

10 

50 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

0 

0 

1 

5 

(2)  DISAGREE 

10 

50 

7 

35 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

1 

5 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

20 

20 

MEAN 

3 .150 

3 .150 

MEDIAN 

Z 

\  .000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1 

.226 

] 

L  .  137 

CONSENSUS 

NO 

NO 

TABLE  64 

ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR 

A  facility  programming  document  is  valuabl 
the  client  (user/using  agency). 

QUESTION 

e  informat 

23 

ion  for 

GROUP 

A 

GROUP  B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO  PERC 

(5) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

10 

50 

0 

0 

(4) 

AGREE 

1 

5 

6 

30 

(3) 

UNDECIDED 

2 

10 

2 

10 

(2) 

DISAGREE 

6 

30 

12 

60 

(1) 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

1 

5 

0 

3 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

20 

20 

MEAN 

3  . 

650 

2 . 700 

MEDIAN 

4  . 

500 

2.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1  . 

496 

0 . 923 

CONSENSUS 

NO 

NO 
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information  for  the  client  (user/using  agency).  The 
original  question  was  altered  by  replacing  "primarily"  with 
"valuable."  Even  with  the  change  neither  group  reached 
consensus.  In  comparison,  though.  Group  A.  leaned  towards 
"agreement",  while  Group  B  tended  to  "disagree"  that  the 
programming  document  contained  valuable  data  for  the  user. 

Only  Group  B  was  asked  Question  21  in  round  two.  The 
question  inquired  if  three-way  communication  between  the 
designer,  programmer,  and  client  (user/using  agency)  was 
essential  to  programming  (Table  65).  The  Group  B 
respondents  reached  consensus  with  80  percent  agreeing  with 
the  statement . 


TABLE  65 

ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  21 

Three-way  communication  between  the  designer,  programmer, 
and  client  (user/using  agency)  is  essential  to  programming. 


GROUP  A* 


GROUP  B 


FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

14 

64 

12 

60 

(4) 

AGREE 

4 

18 

4 

20 

(3) 

UNDECIDED 

1 

4 

1 

5 

(2) 

DISAGREE 

2 

9 

3 

15 

(1) 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

1 

4 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

20 

MEAN 

4 .273 

4.250 

MEDIAN 

5.000 

5.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1  .  202 

1.118 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

YES 

*  Data  from  Round  One 

Que  s  tionnaire 
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Questions  35  and  37  dealt  with  the  programmer's  or 
programming  team's  knowledge  and  experience.  Question  35 
asked  if  a  programmer  of  someone  on  the  programming  team 
should  have  experience  in  design  (Table  66).  Both  Group  A 
(95%)  and  Group  B  (75%)  "agreed"  with  the  statement. 

Question  37  inquired  whether  a  programmer  or  someone  on  the 
programming  team  should  understand  the  whole  building 
delivery  process  (Table  67).  The  question  was  included  only 
in  round  two  Group  A  survey.  Group  A  reached  consensus  with 
80  percent  "agreeing"  with  the  statement.  However,  both 
Questions  35  and  37  were  altered  by  adding  the  phrase  "or 
someone  on  the  programming  team"  in  the  second  round. 


TABLE  66 

ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  35 

A  programmer  or  someone  on  the  programming  team  should  have 
experience  in  design. 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

FRE0 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

10 

50 

3 

15 

(4) 

AGREE 

9 

45 

12 

60 

(3) 

UNDECIDED 

1 

5 

2 

10 

(2) 

DISAGREE 

0 

0 

3 

15 

(1) 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE  20  20 

MEAN  4.450  3.750 

MEDIAN  4.500  4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION  0.605  0.910 


CONSENSUS 


YES 


YES 
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TABLE  67 

ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  37 


A  programmer  or  someone  on  the  programming  team  should 
understand  the  whole  building  delivery  process. 


GROUP  A 

GROUP 

B * 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

12 

60 

12 

39 

(4)  AGREE 

4 

20 

18 

82 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

4 

20 

1 

3 

(2)  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

20 

31 

MEAN 

4.400 

4 . 355 

MEDIAN 

5.000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0.821 

0.551 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

YES 

*  Data  from  Round  One 

Questionnaire 

PrPKC.ftmwinn  and.  Pggifin 

Of  the  original  22  questions  dealing  with  programming 
and  design,  17  were  included  in  either  the  Group  A  or  Group 
8  round  two  questionnaires.  For  Group  A,  12  of  the  17  were 
contained  in  their  survey  instrument.  For  Group  B,  14  of 
the  17  questions  were  included  in  their  round  two 
questionnaire  . 

Questions  8  and  9  looked  generally  at  what  is  the  end 
product  of  programming  and  design.  Only  Group  B  was  asked 
Question  8.  The  question  inquired  whether  a  facility 
programming  document  is  a  problem  definition  or  statement 
(Table  68).  The  wording  of  the  question  was  not  changed. 
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TABLE  68 


ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  8 

A  facility  programming  document  is  a  problem  definition  or 
statement  . 


GROUP 

A* 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

18 

90 

2 

10 

1 

(4)  AGREE 

2 

10 

17 

85 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(2)  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

1 

5 

. 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

MEAN 

4 . 900 

4.000 

MEDIAN 

5.000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0.308 

0.562 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

YES 

*  Data  from  Round  One 

Questionnaire 

but  a  definition  of  "facility  programming  document"  was 
added  to  the  questionnaire.  In  round  two.  Group  B  (95Z) 
supported  the  statement.  In  comparison,  only  the  Group  A 
survey  contained  Question  9.  This  question  asked  if  a 
facility  design  is  a  problem  solution  (Table  69).  Group  A 
(95%)  strongly  "agreed"  with  the  statement  in  the  second 
round  . 

Questions  12  and  13  asked  if  programming  and  design 
were  iterative  processes,  respectively  (Tables  70  and  71). 
Only  the  Group  B  questionnaires  contained  these  questions. 
In  addition,  a  definition  for  the  word  "iterative"  was 
included  in  the  survey  instrument.  Group  B  (75%)  "agreed" 
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TABLE  69 


ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  9 


A  facility  design  is  a  problem  solution. 


GROUP  A 

GROUP 

B* 

FRE0 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

17 

85 

8 

27 

(4)  AGREE 

2 

10 

20 

67 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

0 

0 

1 

3 

(2)  DISAGREE 

1 

5 

1 

3 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

20 

30 

MEAN 

4 .750 

4 . 167 

MEDIAN 

5.000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0.716 

0.648 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

YES 

*  Data  from  Round  One 

Quest ionnaire 

that  programming  is  an  iterative  process.  The  Group  B 
respondents,  also,  strongly  supported  with  90  percent  saying 
design  is  an  iterative  process. 

In  round  two,  three  questions  (29,  30  and  34)  dealt 
only  with  programming  or  the  programming  process.  Question 
29  asked  if  the  programming  process  is  the  same  for  all 
facility  projects  (Table  72).  Both  Group  A  (80%)  and  Group 
B  (90%)  "disagreed"  with  this  statement.  Only  the  Group  B’s 
second  round  questionnaire  contained  Questions  30  and  34. 
Question  30  inquired  whether  programming  is  essential 
regardless  of  project  size  (Table  73).  Group  B  supported 
the  statement  with  80  percent  of  the  respondents  "agreeing." 
Related  to  Question  30,  Question  34  asked  if  programming 
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TABLE  70 


ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  POR  QUESTION  12 


Programming  is  an  iterative  process. 


GROUP 

A* 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

15 

68 

2 

10 

(4)  AGREE 

5 

23 

13 

65 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

2 

9 

1 

5 

(2)  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

4 

20 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

20 

MEAN 

4 . 500 

3 . 650 

MEDIAN 

5.000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0.913 

0.933 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

YES 

*  Data  from  Round  One 

Questionnaire 

should  always  produce  a  formal  document  (Table  74). 

However,  Group  B  did  not  reach  consensus  on  this  question 
with  57  percent  "agreeing"  and  42  percent  "disagreeing"  wit 
the  statement  . 

The  remaining  questions  in  this  section  deal  with  the 
programming  -  design  relationship.  To  clarify  the 
questions,  definitions  for  "conceptual  design"  and  "design" 
were  contained  in  the  questionnaires,  as  follows: 

1,  Conceptual  De s i gn  means  conceptual  or  schematic 
design  per  A.I.A  standards. 

2.  Design  means  Design  Development  and  Contract 


Documents  Production  per  A.I.A.  standards. 


TABLE  71 


ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  13 
Design  is  an  iterative  process. 


GROUP  A* 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

14 

64 

3 

15 

(4)  AGREE 

7 

32 

15 

75 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

1 

4 

0 

0 

(2)  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

2 

10 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

20 

MEAN 

4 . 500 

3.950 

MEDIAN 

5 . 000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0.913 

0.760 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

YES 

*  Data  from  Round  One 

Ques 

t ionna i re 

TABLE  72 

ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS 

The  programming  process  is  the  same  for 
projects  . 

FOR  QUESTION  29 

all  facility 

GROUP  A 

GROUP  B 

FREQ 

PERC 

FREQ 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

2 

10 

0 

0 

(4)  AGREE 

2 

10 

2 

10 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(2)  DISAGREE 

9 

45 

17 

85 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

7 

35 

1 

5 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

20 

20 

MEAN 

2 

.150 

2 

.150 

MEDIAN 

2 

.000 

2 

.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1 

.309 

0 

.671 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

YES 
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TABLE  73 


ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  30 


Programming  is  essential  regardless  of  project  size. 


GROUP 

A* 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

16 

73 

4 

20 

(4)  AGREE 

5 

23 

12 

60 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

1 

4 

0 

0 

(2)  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

4 

20 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

20 

MEAN 

4 .636 

3.800 

MEDIAN 

5.000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0.727 

1.005 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

YES 

*  Data  from  Round  One 

Ques  t ionna i re 

With  the  next  3  questions,  the  researcher  tried  to 
establish  how  the  two  groups  view  design  in  the  facility 
delivery  process.  Question  47  asked  the  respondents  what 
are  the  distinct  phases  in  of  the  facility  delivery  process 
(Table  75).  Both  Group  A  (78?)  and  Group  B  (85%)  "agreed" 
that  the  specific  phases  were:  (1)  programming,  (2) 
conceptual  design,  (3)  design,  and  (4)  construction. 

Questions  25  and  45  examined  more  closely  how 
conceptual  design  fits  into  the  facility  delivery  process. 
Question  25  asked  if  conceptual  design  is  part  of  the 
programming  process  (Table  76).  Both  groups  reached 
consensus  on  the  statement.  Group  A  (70?)  "disagreed" 
with  the  conceptual  design  is  part  of  programming.  In 
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TABLE  74 


ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  34 


Programming  should  always  produce  an  formal  document. 


GROUP  A* 

GROUP 

B 

FREO  PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

10  45 

2 

10 

(4)  AGREE 

8  36 

9 

47 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

2  9 

0 

0 

(2)  DISAGREE 

2  9 

8 

42 

t 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0  0 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

22 

19 

MEAN 

4 .182 

3.263 

MEDIAN 

4.000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0.958 

1  .  147 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

NO 

*  Data  from  Round  One 

Questionnaire 

TABLE  75 

ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS 

FOR  QUESTION 

47 

The  distinct  phases  of 

the  facility  delivery  process  are: 

GROUP  A 

GROUP 

B 

FREO  PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

, 

PROGRAMMING,  CONCEPTUAL  14  78 

17 

85 

DESIGN,  DESIGN  AND 

CONSTRUCTION 

PROGRAMMING,  DESIGN 

2  11 

3 

15 

AND  CONSTRUCTION 

DESIGN  AND 

0  0 

0 

0 

CONSTRUCTION 

OTHER 

2  11 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

18 

31 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

YES 
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TABLE  76 


ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  POR  QUESTION  25 
Conceptual  design  is  part  of  the  programming  process. 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

FREQ 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

3 

15 

2 

10 

(4)  AGREE 

2 

10 

16 

80 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

1 

5 

2 

10 

(2)  DISAGREE 

11 

55 

0 

0 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

3 

15 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

20 

20 

MEAN 

2 .550 

4.000 

MEDIAN 

2.000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1.317 

0.459 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

YES 

contrast,  Group  B  with  90  percent  "agreeing"  supported  the 
statement.  Question  46  asked  a  similar  question  in  multiple 
choice  format  (Table  77).  Only  the  Group  A  questionnaire 
included  this  question.  Group  A  reached  consensus  with  72 
percent  of  the  respondents  answering  that  conceptual  design 
is  part  of  the  design  process. 

The  Architect ' s  Guide  to  Facility  Programming  describes 
three  basic  approached  to  programming.  Originally,  Question 
50  asked  which  approach  best  described  the  respondent's 
programming  method.  For  Group  A,  the  question  remained 
unchanged  except  for  including  the  additional  response 
choice  of  "segregated  or  interactive."  For  Group  B,  the 
question  was  reworded  to  asking  which  approach,  in  their 
opinion  was  best.  The  reason  for  the  change  is  that  Air 
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TABLE  77 


ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  46 


Conceptual  Design  is: 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

H 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

PART  OF  THE 

1 

6 

4 

13 

PROGRAMMING  PROCESS 

PART  OF  THE 

13 

72 

5 

17 

DESIGN  PROCESS 

PART  OF  BOTH  THE 

4 

22 

21 

70 

PROGRAMMING  AND 
DESIGN  PROCESSES 

SEPARATE  FROM  THE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PROGRAMMING  AND 
DESIGN  PROCESSES 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

18 

30 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

YES 

*  Data  from  Round  One 

Quest ionna ire 

Force  or  major  command  policy  may  dictate  a  certain 
approach.  The  question  was  unaltered  for  Group  A  because 
the  researcher  assumed  these  respondents  use  the  approach 
they  believe  is  best.  The  results  for  Question  50  are  in 
Table  78.  Only  Group  A  reached  consensus  on  the  question 
with  61  percent  choosing  the  segregated  approach  as  their 
method.  Group  B  was  divided  among  the  possible  answers. 

The  next  three  questions  (26,  27,  and  28)  are  related 
to  the  approaches  listed  in  Question  50.  Only  the  Group  A 
questionnaire  contained  Question  26.  This  question  asked  if 
programming  should  be  completed  prior  to  design  (Table  79). 
In  the  second  round,  Group  A  (90S)  strongly  supported  the 
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TABLE  78 


ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  50 

The  Architect's  Guide  to  Facility  Programming  lists  three 
basic  approaches  to  programming,  which  of  the  following 
approaches  best  describes  your  programming  method. 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

SEGREGATED 

11 

61 

6 

35 

INTEGRATED 

3 

17 

2 

12 

INTERACTIVE 

2 

11 

7 

41 

SEGREGATED  OR 

2 

11 

1 

6 

INTERACTIVE 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

18 

17 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

NO 

TABLE  79 

ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS 

Programming  should  be  completed  prior 

FOR  QUESTION 

to  design. 

26 

GROUP  A 

GROUP 

si 

FREO  PERC 

FREQ 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

15  75 

13 

43 

(4)  AGREE 

3  15 

13 

43 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

0  0 

0 

0 

(2)  DISAGREE 

2  10 

3 

10 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0  0 

1 

3 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

20 

30 

MEAN 

4.550 

4 . 133 

MEDIAN 

5 . 000 

4 .000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0 . 944 

1 .074 

CONSENSUS 

*  Data  from  Round  One 

YES 

Ques  t i onna ire 

YES 
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statement.  Question  27  inquired  whether  programming  should 
be  integrated  with  conceptual  design  (Table  80).  The 
original  question  was  changed  by  replacing  "design"  with 
"conceptual  design"  in  the  sentence.  Even  with  the  change, 
neither  group  achieved  consensus  on  the  question.  Group  B, 
though,  did  show  a  bias  towards  "agreeing"  with  the 
statement  with  65  percent.  Question  28  asked  if  programming 
and  conceptual  design  should  be  interactive  (Table  81). 
Question  28  was  also  altered  by  replacing  "design"  with 
"conceptual  design"  in  the  statement.  Group  B  (90%) 

"agreed"  with  the  statement.  In  comparison.  Group  A  did  not 
reach  a  consensus,  though  a  majority  of  the  respondent! 

(60%)  supported  the  idea  that  programming  and  conceptual 
design  should  be  interactive. 

TABLE  80 

ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  27 
Programming  should  be  integrated  with  conceptual  design. 


GROUP  A  GROUP  B 


FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

1 

5 

2 

10 

(4) 

AGREE 

7 

35 

11 

55 

(3) 

UNDECIDED 

1 

5 

1 

5 

(2) 

DISAGREE 

10 

50 

6 

30 

(1) 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

1 

5 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE  20 

MEAN  2.850 

MEDIAN  2.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION  1.137 


20 

3.450 
4 . 000 
1 .050 


CONSENSUS 


NO 


NO 


TABLE  81 


ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  28 


Programming  and  conceptual  design  should  be  interactive ,  not 


separate  phases  of  the 

facility  delivery 

process . 

GROUP  A 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

4 

20 

3 

15 

(4)  AGREE 

8 

40 

15 

75 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

2 

10 

0 

0 

(2)  DISAGREE 

4 

20 

2 

10 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

2 

10 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

20 

20 

MEAN 

3 

.400 

3 .950 

MEDIAN 

4 

.000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

1 

.314 

0 .759 

CONSENSUS 

NO 

YES 

The  last  three  questions  in  this  section,  continue  to 
examine  programming's  relationship  with  design.  Question  31 
stated  that  end  product  of  programming  is  information,  not 
design  (Table  82).  Both  Group  A  and  Group  B  supported  the 
statement  with  100  percent  and  90  percent  of  the  respondents 
"agreeing",  respectively.  Question  40  asked  whether  the 
programming  -  design  connection  can  be  a  problem  (Table  83). 
The  original  question  was  altered  by  replacing  the  phrase 
"recurring  problem"  with  "can  be  a  problem."  With  the 
change.  Group  A  (89%)  supported  the  statement.  In 
comparison.  Group  B  did  not  achieve  a  consensus.  However,  a 
majority  of  Group  B  respondents  (60%)  did  "agree"  that  the 
programming  -  design  relationship  can  be  a  problem. 
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1 


TABLE  82 


ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  31 


The  end  product  of  programming  is  information  not  design. 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5) 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

18 

90 

3 

15 

(4) 

AGREE 

2 

10 

15 

75 

(3) 

UNDECIDED 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(2) 

DISAGREE 

0 

0 

1 

5 

(1) 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

0 

0 

1 

5 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

20 

20 

MEAN 

4 . 900 

3.900 

MEDIAN 

5.000 

4.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0 . 308 

0.912 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

YES 

TABLE  83 

ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS 

During  the  facility  delivery  process, 
design  relationship/connection  can  be 

FOR  QUESTION  40 

the  programming  - 
a  pr obi em . 

GROUP  A 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

(5)  STRONGLY  AGREE 

1 

5 

1 

5 

(4)  AGREE 

16 

84 

11 

55 

(3)  UNDECIDED 

1 

5 

3 

15 

(2)  DISAGREE 

1 

5 

5 

25 

(1)  STRONGLY  DISAGREE  0 

0 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

19 

20 

MEAN 

3 

.895 

3 

.400 

MEDIAN 

4 

.000 

4 

.000 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

0 

.  567 

0 

.  940 

CONSENSUS 

YES 

NO 
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Finally,  Question  45  asked  if  programming  was  either  part  of 
or  separate  from  the  design  process  (Table  83).  Neither 
group  achieved  consensus  on  the  question.  Both  Group  A  and 
Group  B  were  divided  among  the  possible  responses. 

TABLE  84 

ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  45 


Programming  is 

the 

design 

process  . 

GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

PART  OF 

4 

20 

9 

50 

SEPARATE  FROM 

8 

40 

9 

50 

INTERACTIVE  WITH 

8 

40 

0 

0 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

20 

20 

CONSENSUS 

NO 

NO 

Programming  Techniques 

In  the  first  round,  three  questions  were  asked  to 
determine  which  programming  techniques  were  most  widely 
used.  In  the  second  round,  similar  questions  were  asked  to 
ascertain  which  techniques  the  respondents  thought  were  most 
effective.  Only  techniques  that  achieved  a  50  percent  and 
40  percent  response  rate  for  Groups  A  and  B  were  listed, 
respectively. 

Question  52  asked  which  techniques  were  most  effective 
in  collecting  programming  information  (Table  85).  The  list 
of  possible  answers  included  9  techniques  for  Group  A  and  5 
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TABLE  85 


ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  52 

Which  of  the  following  techniques  are  most  effective  when 
collecting  programming  information. 


GROUP 

A 

GROUP 

B 

TECHNIOUE 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

Intervi ews 

20 

100 

17 

89 

Direct  Observation 

19 

95 

14 

74 

Background  Data 

17 

85 

14 

74 

Research 

Surveys 

16 

80 

6 

31 

Quest ionnaires 

19 

95 

NA 

Participant 

6 

30 

5 

26 

Observation 

Standardized  Data 

12 

60 

NA 

Forms 

Data  Logs 

3 

15 

NA 

Preference  Matrix 

SAMPLE  SIZE 

7 

20 

35 

NA 

19 

techniques  for  Group  B.  For  Group  A,  50  percent  of  more  of 
the  respondents  thought  6  of  the  9  techniques  were 
effective.  5  of  these  techniques  fell  into  the  research  and 
background  methods  category.  Only  one  fell  was  an 
observation  method.  In  comparison,  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  Group  B  respondents  thought  3  of  5  techniques  were 
effective.  Of  the  3,  2  were  research  and  background  methods 
and  1  was  an  observation  method. 

Question  53  requested  which  techniques  were  most 
effective  for  analyzing  and  organizing  programming  data 
(Table  86).  The  list  of  possible  responses  included  19 
techniques  for  Group  A,  and  10  techniques  for  Group  B. 
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TABLE  86 


ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  53 

Which  of  the  following  techniques  are  most  effective  when 
analyzing  and  organizing  programming  information. 


GROUP  A  GROUP  B 


TECHNIQUE  FREQ 


Project  Cost  13 

Estimating 

Bubble  Diagram  17 

Construction  Cost  9 

Estimating 

Life  Cycle  Cost  8 

Analysis 

Functional  18 

Relationship  Diagram 
Flow  Diagram  16 

Organizational  Chart  15 

Space  Unit  Standards  16 

Space  Program  16 

Layout  Diagram  3 

Descriptive  Statistics  15 

Bar  Chart/Milestone  10 

Chart 

Relationship  Matrices  14 

Worksheets  5 

Adjacency  Diagram  16 

Critical  Path  Method  4 

Block  Diagram  5 

Activity  Time  Chart  7 

Inferential  Statistics  5 


SAMPLE  SIZE 


PERC 

FRE0 

PERC 

65 

15 

79 

85 

7 

37 

45 

7 

37 

40 

10 

53 

90 

10 

53 

80 

2 

10 

75 

4 

21 

80 

7 

37 

80 

NA 

15 

13 

68 

75 

NA 

50 

NA 

70 

NA 

25 

2 

10 

80 

NA 

20 

NA 

25 

NA 

3  5 

NA 

25 

NA 

19 

50  percent  or  more  of  the  Group  A  respondents  indicated  11 
techniques  as  most  effective.  For  Group  A,  5  were 
correlation  diagrams  and  2  were  space  analysis  techniques. 
The  remaining  4  techniques  included  a  cost  analysis 
technique,  a  scheduling  technique,  a  statistical  analysis 
technique  and  relationship  matrices.  In  comparison,  for 
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Group  B,  50  percent  or  more  of  the  respondents  indicated  4 
techniques  as  most  effective.  Of  the  4,  2  were  cost 
analysis  techniques  and  2  were  correlation  diagrams. 

Question  54  asked  which  techniques  the  respondents 
thought  were  most  effective  for  communicating  and  evaluating 
programming  information  (Table  87).  The  possible  answers 
were  a  list  of  10  techniques  for  Group  A,  and  8  techniques 
for  Group  B.  For  Group  A,  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
respondents  showed  a  preference  for  4  of  the  10  techniques . 
All  4  were  presentation  and  documentation  methods.  For 
Group  B,  50  percent  or  more  of  the  respondents  indicated  4 


TABLE  87 

ROUND  TWO  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  QUESTION  54 

Which  of  the  following  techniques  are  most  effective  when 
communicating  and  evaluating  programming  information. 


GROUP  A  GROUP  B 


TECHNIOUE 

FREO 

PERC 

FREO 

PERC 

Graphics 

20 

100 

12 

63 

Oral  Presentations 

18 

90 

11 

58 

Narrative 

13 

65 

12 

63 

Brainstorming 

9 

45 

14 

74 

Group  Planning 

9 

45 

7 

37 

Audio/Visual  Aids 

13 

86 

1 

5 

Panel  Discussions 

NA 

3 

16 

Forums 

3 

15 

NA 

Evaluation  Matrix 

5 

25 

NA 

Buzz/Rap  Session 

NA 

1 

5 

Weighting 

5 

25 

NA 

Rating  and  Rating 

5 

25 

NA 

Scales 


SAMPLE  SIZE 


20 


19 
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of  8  techniques  as  most  effective.  Of  these  4,  3  were 
presentation  and  documentation  methods  and  1  was  a 
collective  decision  making  method. 

Chapter  Summary 

Chapter  V  summarized  the  results  of  the  Round  Two 
Delphi  Questionnaire.  The  data  included  the  descriptive 
statistics  on  each  second  round  question  including!  (1) 
response  frequencies,  (2)  response  percentages,  (3)  the 
mean,  (4)  the  median,  (5)  the  standard  deviation,  and  (6) 
sample  size.  The  second  round  concluded  the  data  gathering 
portion  of  the  research. 

The  next  chapter  analyzes  the  data  collected  from  both 
rounds  of  questionnaires.  The  analysis  includes  comparing 
the  two  research  groups,  and  drawing  conclusions  about  their 
similarities  and  differences.  The  researcher  uses  the 
information  accumulated  from  the  questionnaires'  statistical 
data,  the  written  comments  and  answers,  and  the  literature 
review  to  determine  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  Air 
Force  programming  procedures. 
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VI .  Anal vs i s 


Chapter  Overv iew 

This  chapter  analyzes  the  several  aspects  of  facility 
programming.  The  researcher  uses  the  information  collected 
from  the  literature  review  and  the  Delphi  questionnaires, 
including  the  statistical  data  and  written  responses. 

First,  a  comparison  of  the  two  research  groups  is  included 
to  point  any  significant  differences  in  attitudes.  The 
remaining  sections  examine  programming  in  4  areas:  (1) 
programming’s  purpose  and  information  requirements,  (2)  the 
roles  of  programming  participants,  (3)  the  interaction 
between  programming  and  design,  and  (4)  programming 
techniques  . 

Comparison  of  Groups  A  and  B 

Two  of  the  research  objectives  were  to  identify  the 
weaknesses  and  strengths  of  the  programming  processes  used 
by  the  Air  Force  and  commercial  firms.  One  way  to 
accomplish  these  goals  were  to  compare  the  attitudes  and 
beliefs  about  programming  from  "expert  panels"  representing 
the  two  groups.  The  groups  '  s  differences  and  similarities 
were  measured  using  two  approaches.  First,  the  demographic 
questions  asked  in  round  one  of  the  survey  instruments 
examined  educational  backgrounds  and  respondent  experience. 
Second,  Wilcoxon  Rank  Sum  tests  were  performed  on  the 
questions  using  the  five-point  Likert  scale.  The  Likert 
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scale  questions  measured  the  groups'  views  on  different 
aspects  of  programming. 

The  demographic  questions  revealed  two  notable 
differences  between  Group  A  and  Group  B  in  the  following 
areas:  (1)  educational  backgrounds,  and  (2)  programming 
experience.  The  group  composed  of  professionals  outside  the 
Air  Force  all  had  backgrounds  in  architecture  and 
significantly  more  experience  in  programming.  An 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Air  Force  group  had  backgrounds 
in  engineering,  especially  civil  engineering.  Also,  their 
experience  was  spread  out  over  the  areas  of  programming, 
design,  and  construction. 

Table  88  shows  the  results  of  the  Rank  Sum  test  on  the 
35  Likert  scale  questions.  The  tests  measured  whether  there 
were  significant  differences  in  the  groups'  means  at  a 
significance  level  of  0.05.  The  results  show  that  Group  A 
and  Group  B  had  different  attitudes  on  18  questions.  The 
researcher  examined  the  contents  of  each  question  and 
grouped  them  into  categories.  The  two  respondent  groups 
showed  few  significant  differences  on  questions  dealing  with 
(1)  the  roles  of  programming  participants,  and  (2) 
programming  approaches  or  methods.  The  differences  appeared 
in  questions  about  the  role  of  the  programming  document  and 
the  types  of  requirements  programming  identifies. 

However,  the  Rank  Sum  results  must  not  be 
misinterpreted.  The  tests  do  not  reveal  if  the  groups 
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TABLE  88 


COMPARISON  OF  GROUPS  A  AND 
USING  RANK  SUM  TEST 

B 

OUESTION 

P  VALUE 

DIFFERENCES 

6 

0.0018 

YES 

7 

0.0003 

YES 

8 

0 . 0000 

YES 

9 

0 .0010 

YES 

10 

0 .0102 

YES 

1 1 

0 .6572 

NO 

12 

0.0015 

YES 

13 

0.0082 

YES 

14 

0.9676 

NO 

15 

0 . 1906 

NO 

16 

0 .7301 

NO 

17 

0 . 1846 

NO 

18 

0 .3104 

NO 

19 

0.0089 

YES 

20 

0.0000 

YES 

21 

0.8799 

NO 

22 

0 . 9784 

NO 

23 

0.0337 

YES 

24 

0 . 2096 

NO 

25 

0 . 0010 

YES 

26 

0.0797 

NO 

27 

0 . 1264 

NO 

28 

0.2616 

NO 

29 

0 .3793 

NO 

30 

0.0006 

YES 

31 

0.0000 

YES 

32 

0.0038 

YES 

33 

0 . 0001 

YES 

34 

0.0135 

YES 

35 

0.0179 

YES 

36 

0.0491 

YES 

37 

0.5434 

NO 

38 

0 .6324 

NO 

39 

0.6260 

NO 

40 

0 . 1292 

NO 

agreed  or 

disagreed"  on  a  question,  and 

they  do  not  show 

if  the  groups 

met  the  consensus 

criteria  . 

For  example,  on 

Question  6,  both  groups  reached  consensus  and  "agreed"  with 
the  statement.  However,  the  groups’  means  were 
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significantly  different  accounting  for  the  degree  of 
conviction.  The  reason  is  the  use  of  a  five  point  Likert 
scale  that  allowed  the  respondents  to  "agree"  or  "strongly 
agree"  on  the  question.  In  another  example,  on  Question  27, 
Group  A  did  not  achieve  consensus,  but  Group  B  did  reach 
consensus.  Still,  the  Rank  Sum  test  showed  no  significant 
difference  between  the  groups. 

The  Purpose  of  Programming 

Clearly,  the  purpose  of  facility  programming  is  the 
identification  of  the  necessary  requirements  for  completion 
of  a  project.  The  question  is  what  types  of  requirements 
and  how  much  information  should  programming  identify.  In 
addition,  what  method  or  vehicle  is  used  for  transmitting 
the  programming  information. 

Outside  the  Air  Force,  programming  professionals 
usually  produce  a  formal  document  containing  the  project 
requirements.  However,  Air  Force  personnel  do  not  always 
generate  a  programming  document  for  each  project.  One 
possible  reason  is  that  the  Air  Force  does  a  large  number  of 
simple,  low  cost  projects  in-house  where  programming  is  done 
in  an  informal  fashion.  In  contrast,  an  outside  programming 
or  design  firm  is  hired  to  provide  services  on  larger,  often 
more  complex  facilities. 

Both  respondent  groups  agree  that  programming  includes 
the  major  issues  to  be  addressed  in  the  conceptual  design 
phase,  though  not  necessarily  the  details  for  design 
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development.  The  major  issues  can  involve  (1) 
organizational  goals  and  objectives,  (2)  functional 
requirements,  (3)  technical  requirements,  (4)  budget  and 
cost  information,  (5)  environmental  concerns,  (6)  energy 
goals  and  objectives,  and  (7)  scheduling  concerns.  However, 
the  two  groups  appear  to  emphasize  different  requirements. 
When  examining  the  research  data,  clearly  both  outside  and 
within  the  Air  Force  programming  identifies  the  necessary 
functional  information.  Differences  did  appeared,  though, 
when  the  groups  were  asked  what  information  a  programming 
document  should  include.  The  Air  Force  participants 
unanimously  answered  budget  and  cost  information.  In 
contrast,  organizational  goals  and  functional  requirements 
were  the  most  frequent  responses  by  the  outside  programming 
"experts.'1  In  comparison,  the  same  group  ranked  cost 
requirements  a  distant  third,  while  organizational  goals 
were  last  on  the  Air  Force  "experts"  list.  In  addition,  for 
the  Air  Force  respondents,  environmental  data  and  energy 
requirements  were  a  strong  third  and  fourth  on  their  list, 
respectively.  This  supports  the  Air  Forces  long  standing 
concern,  since  the  late  seventies,  with  facility  energy 
consumption  and  their  relatively  recent  push  for  remediating 
and  preventing  environmental  hazards. 

Four  of  the  questions  in  the  survey  dealt  specifically 
with  (l)  functional,  (2)  technical,  (3)  quantitative,  and 
(4)  qualitative  requirements.  As  previously  mentioned,  both 
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groups  support  the  fact  that  programming  identifies 
functional  requirements.  However,  only  the  respondents 
outside  the  Air  Force  thought  technical  requirements  should 
be  included.  The  comments  from  both  groups,  though, 
revealed  that  in  many  cases  only  special  or  unique  technical 
requirements  should  be  identified.  In  addition,  the  level 
of  detailed  technical  information  is  most  often  left  to  the 
designer.  Both  groups,  also,  supported  including 
quantitative  and  qualitative  requirements.  However,  by 
examining  the  frequency  of  responses,  the  Air  Force 
respondents  seemed  to  emphasize  quantitative  information,  in 
lieu  of  the  qualitative  requirements. 

Another  important  aspect  when  exploring  programming's 
function,  is  who  uses  this  information.  Two  questions  asked 
if  the  programming  document  was  primarily  information  for 
the  designer  or  for  the  client/user,  respectively.  Neither 
group  supported  the  notion  that  the  information  was 
’primarily"  for  either  individual  or  group.  However, 
through  their  written  comments,  over  half  of  the  programming 
"experts"  expressed  the  idea  that  the  information  was 
important  to  both  the  client  and  the  designer.  For  the 
client,  the  programming  information  aids  in  project  decision 
making.  While,  for  the  designer,  the  information  sets  the 
direction  for  design  and  often  confirms  program  concepts. 

On  the  ether  hand,  the  researcher  could  not  draw  the  S'  ie 
conclusions  from  the  Air  Force  respondents.  Their  written 
comments,  though,  did  identify  another  primary  recipient  of 
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programming  information,  approval  authorities.  This  group 
is  unique  to  the  Air  Force  and  other  DOD  agencies.  Most 
large  projects  need  funding  and  approval  from  some  source, 
usually  a  major  command,  Air  Staff,  or  the  U.  S.  Congress. 

The  researcher  concludes  th3t  the  purpose  of 
programming  is  primarily  to  identify  functional 
requirements,  both  quantitative  and  qualitative.  In 
addition,  the  scope  or  nature  of  a  construction  project  may 
dictate  including  other  types  of  information.  However,  many 
of  the  Air  Force  respondents  see  the  programming  process 
mainly  as  producing  a  funding  and  approval  document,  notably 
a  DD  Form  1391.  In  fact,  in  their  written  comments,  10  of 
the  31  Chief  Engineers  refer  to  programming  in  terms  of 
justification  and  budgeting.  This,  in  part,  explains  the 
high  frequency  of  responses  supporting  quantitative,  and 
cost  information  in  the  programming  document. 

Programming  Part i c ipants 

The  individuals  or  groups  directly  involved  with  the 
programming  process  fall  into  4  main  categories:  (1) 
programmers.  (2)  clients  or  "customers  ",  (3)  users,  and  (4) 

designers.  In  addition,  these  "roles”  often  overlap  with 
clients  and  designers  performing  the  role  of  programmers. 

In  another  example,  clients  anu  users  are  frequently  the 
same  group.  In  fact,  in  the  Air  Force,  it  is  conceivable 
the  Civil  Engineering  organization  could  include  people 
filling  all  four  functions.  Another  significant  player  in 
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the  programming  process  is  the  organization  providing 
funding  and  approval  authority  for  a  project.  From  private 
practice’s  point  of  view,  this  is  usually  the  client  or 
owner.  However,  within  the  Air  Force  structure,  the  agency 
with  approval  authority  often  is  a  command  headquarters  or 
higher.  The  important  difference  is  that  this  organization 
frequently  is  not  an  active  contributor  in  programming 
process . 

Cl ients  and  Users .  A  discussion  of  the  client  versus 
the  user  is  necessary  to  understanding  programming  roles. 
Clearly,  client  and  user  participation  is  essential  to  any 
successful  programming  effort.  They  both  are  important 
contributors  of  programming  data  that  includes  individual 
preferences  ,  behaviors,  and  perceptions,  as  well  as 
organizational  activities,  structure,  and  objectives. 
However,  one  notable  difference  is  that  the  individual  or 
group  acting  as  the  client,  normally,  has  the  decision 
making  power  over  the  project.  In  comparison,  the  users, 
which  may  or  may  not  include  the  client,  include  everybody 
performing  a  function  in  that  facility.  The  primary  users 
are  the  building  occupants,  but  other  users  could  include 
the  occupants  "customers”,  maintenance  or  janitorial 
personnel,  or  the  general  public.  The  drawback  is  that  the 
users,  potential  sources  of  valuable  information,  often  are 
ignored.  In  the  Air  Force,  the  differences  between  users 
and  clients  are  more  notable.  First,  the  term  "client’’  is 
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not  widely  used.  The  "using  agency”  is  Civil  Engineering's 
"client."  The  word  "customer"  is  frequently  substituted. 
Second,  decision  making  power  over  a  facility  project  is 
spread  out  over  the  using  agencies'  commander.  Civil 
Engineering,  and  the  appropriate  approval  authority.  Third, 
the  military  rank  structure  is  a  powerful  influence  in 
setting  project  requirements.  In  the  Air  Force  respondents' 
comments,  one  complaint  was  the  deference  to  an  individual 
commander's  preferences,  .hough  it  may  not  represent  the 
best  solution  to  particular  problem.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
tne  individual  user's,  maybe  a  secretary’s  or  an  airman's, 
legitimate  ideas  oi  concerns  could  be  overlooked. 

Responsibility  and  Control  .  Another  important  issue  is 
who  is  responsible  for  facility  programming  and  who  controls 
the  programming  process.  Traditionally,  from  the 
architecture  community's  point  of  view,  the  client  or  owner 
is  responsible  for  the  "program."  Group  A,  the  programming 
"experts" ,  supported  this  notion.  The  Air  Force 
respondents'  did  not  agree,  at  least  in  one  respect.  For 
Civil  Engineering,  the  using  agency  is  their  "client."  As 
the  using  agency's  representative  in  facility  acquisition, 
Civil  Engineering's  in-house  programming  staff  has  the 
responsibility  and  control  over  programming.  From  another 
perspective,  the  Air  Force  research  participants,  endorse 
private  practice's  view.  Often  facility  projects  are 
designed  by  commercial  Architecture-Engineering  firms.  In 
these  cases,  Civil  Engineering  acts  as  their  client  and 
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For  the  professional 


produces  the  initial  "program, 
programmers  outside  the  Air  Force,  the  issue  involving  the 
"control"  of  programming  was  unresolved.  The  group  did 
agree  that  a  design  firm's  in-house  programming  staff  should 
control  the  process,  but  only  if  the  client  has  no  in-house 
programming  staff  and  the  design  firm  has  programming 
expertise.  From  the  written  comments,  "control"  depends 
primarily  on  both  the  client's  and  design  firm's 
capabilities.  Another  option,  though  not  supported  by 
either  group,  is  an  outside  consultant  specializing  in 
programming . 

Closely  linked  to  the  issues  of  control  and 
responsibility  is  decision  making.  Plainly,  from  the 
structured  and  unstructured  responses  by  both  groups,  the 
client's  have  decision  making  power  over  many  aspects  of  a 
facility  project.  However,  this  does  not  carry  over  to 
specific  or  technical  decisions  on  the  facility's  design. 
Clearly,  design  is  the  creative  solution  'o  the  problems 
identified  in  the  programming  process.  Tie  design 
decisions,  the  "nuts  and  bolts,"  are  the  domain  of  the 
designer.  The  clients,  though,  influence  the  design  process 
with  their  inputs  during  programming.  The  design  must  meet 
their  requirements  and,  more  importantly,  their  approval. 
During  programming,  a  programmer's  function  is  to  guide  a 
c 1  lent  through  the  decision  making  process  that  sets  the 
requirements  for  design.  Though  a  clients  decisions, 
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during  programming  or  design,  are  extremely  important, 
getting  clients  to  make  decisions  is  a  recurring  problem. 
Another  point  of  view,  brought  out  in  the  respondents' 
comments,  is  that  this  is  a  "challenge"  more  than  a 
"problem. " 

Team  Concept .  Clearly,  programming  is  a  "team"  effort 
involving  the  programme r /  designer,  client  and  users.  All 
four  have  valuable  skills  or  knowledge  to  contribute  to  the 
programming  process.  First,  the  programmer  has  expertise  in 
the  techniques  of  collecting,  analyzing,  organizing, 
evaluating,  and  presenting  data.  Second,  designers,  as 
recipients  of  the  "program",  are  important  contributors  of 
ideas  and  information.  Third,  the  client  and  users  are 
often  the  primary  source  of  programming  data,  since  they  are 
"experts’  on  the  organization's  functions  and  activities.  A 
successful  programming  effort  requires  the  active  support 
and  participation  of  all  four  individuals  or  groups. 

At  this  point,  a  discussion  of  the  programmer  versus 
the  designer  is  valuable  in  understanding  their  roles  as 
members  of  a  programming  team.  From  the  research,  designers 
are  not  responsible  fo-  nor  do  they  control  the  programming 
process.  This  is  the  domain  of  the  programmers,  whether 
they  are  part  of  the  client's,  design  firm's  or  outside 
consultant’s  organization.  Further,  if  programming  is 
thought  of  as  "analysis"  and  design  as  "synthesis,"  it  is 
important  to  realize  the  two  functions  require  different 
skills  and  thought  processes.  However,  the  programmer,  or 
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someone  on  the  programming  team,  should  have  experience  in 
design  and  understand  the  facility  delivery  process.  One 
compelling  reason,  from  the  literature  review,  is  that  an 
effective  program  must  include  relevant  information,  and 
present  that  information  in  a  usable  format,  for  the 
designer.  In  part  this  explains  why  programming  is  a 
growing  architectural  service.  Architects  are  trained  as 
programmers  because  they  often  are  knowledgeable  of  the 
mu 1 t i -d i s c i p 1 i ne  design  requirements  of  architects  and 
engineers.  In  addition,  they  have  a  broad  understanding  of 
the  facility  acquisition  process. 

Communication  between  the  programmer,  designer,  client, 
and  users  is  essential  for  effective  programming.  The 
programmer,  directing  the  programming  process,  should  have 
well  developed  communication  skills,  including  graphic 
analysis  and  presentation.  To  aid  in  the  communication 
process,  programmers  should  educate  the  client  and  users  in 
the  programming  process.  In  addition,  educating  the 
client/user  in  the  architectural  design  process  is  also 
desirable.  An  understanding  and  appreciation  of  programming 
and  design  facilitates  effective  communication  of  meaningful 
information  and  the  necessary  support  for  the  programming 
effort.  However,  depending  on  the  client/user ' s  experience, 
the  required  level  of  education  will  vary. 
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Programming  and  Design 

A  majority  of  the  research  concentrated  on  programming 
and  design,  and  their  interaction  with  each  other.  From  the 
literature  review,  one  of  the  biggest  controversies  involves 
the  relationship  between  these  two  processes.  However,  the 
research  did  reveal  that  both  are  parts  of  a  problem  solving 
cycle.  Programming  defines  or  states  the  problem,  while  the 
design  represents  the  solution.  Though  this  is  a  simple 
concept,  it  aids  in  understanding  or  clarifying  the 
different  roles  of  programming  and  design. 

Programming  and  design  are  both  part  of  the  facility 
delivery  process.  Delivery,  in  the  broad  sense,  meaning  the 
completed  renovation  or  new  construction  of  a  facility, 
usually  a  building,  for  some  stated  purpose.  The  research 
groups  agreed  that  distinct  phases  of  this  process  are:  (1) 
programming,  (2)  conceptual  design,  (3)  design  development 
and  contract  documents  preparation,  (4)  construction. 

Further,  programming  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
facility  delivery  process,  even  though  it  may  only  comprise 
5  to  15  percent  of  the  overall  project  development  time.  In 
addition,  some  programming  is  done  on  all  projects. 

However,  the  outcome  is  not  always  a  formal  programming 
document  . 

In  addition,  programming  and  design  are  both  processes 
within  the  facility  delivery  process.  However,  where  the 
programming  process  ends  and  the  design  process  begins  is 
not  always  clear.  One  similarity  between  programming  and 
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design  is  that  they  are  both  iterative  processes.  Iterative 
meaning  two  or  more  cycles  of  information  review, 
evaluation,  and  feedback.  For  the  Air  Force  respondents, 
formal  program  and  design  reviews  occur  approximately  3  and 
2  times  with  the  user,  respectively.  In  comparison,  the 
outside  programming  "experts"  indicated  an  average  of  4 
program  reviews  and  3  design  reviews  with  their  clients. 

The  difference  in  the  number  of  reviews  between  the  groups, 
though,  is  unclear.  Possible  reasons  for  the  lower  Air 
Force  statistics  include  (1)  funding  constraints,  (2) 
project  types,  (3)  project  complexity,  (4)  project  size,  and 
(5)  unstructured  reviews.  The  last  reason  requires  some 
explanation,  and  points  out  a  potential  problem.  Air  Force 
programmers  and  the  users  are  usually  stationed  at  the  same 
base  facilitating  unplanned  and,  often,  unrecorded  dialogues 
between  the  two  groups.  However,  the  commercial  progr  lining 
or  design  firm  normally  is  not  located  in  close  proximity  to 
their  clients.  When  they  meet  with  their  clients,  the 
efficient  and  effective  use  of  time  is  important  to  the 
firm's  success.  This  means  preparation  and  planning,  as 
well  as  accurate  notes  of  the  proceedings.  In  other  words, 
though  the  Air  Force  programmer  may  actually  talk  with  the 
user  quite  often,  important  information  may  be  overlooked  or 
unrecorded  because  of  the  informal  nature  of  the  meetings. 

Another  point  on  which  the  two  groups  agreed,  was  that 
the  programming  process  is  not  the  same  for  all  projects. 
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The  information  requirements  for  each  new  construction 
project  are  unique.  This  often  means  taking  a  different 
approach  or  using  diverse  techniques  to  gather,  analyze, 
organize,  evaluate  and  present  programming  data.  For  the 
Air  Force,  the  different  programming  criterion  are  apparent 
in  their  numerous  facility  programs  that  include:  (1) 
Operation  and  Maintenance  (O&M),  (2)  Military  Construction 

(MILCON),  (3)  No n-Appr o p r i a t ed  Fund  (NAF),  and  (4)  Military 
Housing  (MFH). 

Further,  the  interaction  between  programming  and  design 
is  important  because  the  designer  must  comprehend  and 
respond  to  the  programming  data  appropriately.  A  smooth 
transition  is  essential  to  insure  the  relevant  project 
requirements  are  not  ignored  or  lost.  However,  the  program 
should  not  necessarily  dictate  solutions  nor  inhibit  the 
designer's  creativity  in  producing  the  design.  As  mentioned 
previously,  there  are  three  basic  approaches  to  programming 
-  design  relationship:  (1)  segregated,  (2)  integrated,  and 
(3)  interactive.  A  clear  majority  of  the  Group  A 
respondents,  or  programming  professionals,  use  a  segregated 
approach.  In  comparison,  the  Air  Force  "experts"  thought  a 
segregated  or  interactive  approach  was  best.  Also,  both 
respondent  groups  supported  the  view  that  programming  should 
be  completed  prior  to  initiating  design,  at  least  in  an 
ideal  situation.  Design,  in  this  context,  meant  design 
development  and  contract  documents  production.  However,  the 
particular  approach  used  for  a  project  does  depend  on  its 
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requirements.  The  best  example  is  when  schedule  constraints 
do  not  allow  time  for  separate  programming  and  design 
efforts,  encouraging  an  interactive  approach. 

The  researcher  draws  one  strong  conclusion  about  the 
programming  -  design  connection,  that  conceptual  design  is 
the  link  between  the  two  processes.  Conceptual  design,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  research,  was  equated  to  schematic 
design.  However,  within  the  design  profession,  conceptual 
design  and  schematic  design  have  different  meanings.  For 
some,  the  terms  are  interchangeable,  for  others,  they  are 
two  different  exercises,  usually  involving  the  amount  of 
design  detail.  Nevertheless,  conceptual  and  schematic 
designs  both  explore  functional  design  solutions  and  precede 
design  development. 

The  question,  then,  becomes  how  does  programming 
interact  with  conceptual  design.  The  two  groups  did  not 
agree  on  how  conceptual  design  fits  into  the  programming  and 
design  processes.  For  the  programming  "experts”  outside  the 
Air  Force,  conceptual  design  is  not  part  of  programming,  but 
is  part  of  the  design  process.  However,  a  majority  of  Group 
A  respondents  acknowledge  the  usefulness  of  an  interactive 
relationship  between  programming  and  conceptual  design.  One 
respondent  wrote:  "They  [conceptual  design  and  programming] 
can  be  mutually  supportive  and  time  saving  to  do 
coordination  with  schematics  (Appendix  E)."  Others  see 
conceptual  design  as  a  way  to  test  the  validity  of  the 
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programming  information  prior  to  design  development.  The 
Air  Force  participants  view  conceptual  design  as  part  of 
both  the  programming  and  design  processes.  In  addition, 
programming  and  conceptual  design  are  interactive.  One 
probable  reason,  for  the  Air  Force  group's  responses,  is 
that  a  conceptual,  single-line  drawing  of  a  possible 
facility  solution,  in  the  past,  has  been  required  in  the  DD 
Form  1391,  the  funding  approval  document.  In  fact,  one 
respondent  wrote:  "The  programmer  must  have  a  good  idea  of 
the  probable  solution  to  have  his  cost  estimate  within  25 
percent  of  the  final  CWE  [Construction  Working  Estimate] 
(Appendix  F )  .  Again,  this  points  out  Air  Force's  emphasis 
on  the  cost  estimating  and  approval  aspect  of  programming. 
However,  regardless  of  whether  conceptual  design  is  part  of 
the  programming  process,  the  end  product  of  programming  is 
information,  not  design. 

In  closing  the  discussion  on  interaction  between 
programming  and  design,  the  researcher  stresses  the 
importance  of  this  relationship.  The  transmitting  of 
pertinent  project  information  to  the  designer  is  critical. 
Responding  to  the  statement  that  "the  programming  -  design 
connection  can  be  a  problem",  a  majority  in  both  groups 
agreed.  In  fact,  the  Group  B  respondents  indicated  that  the 
amount  of  time  elapsed  between  programming  and  design,  using 
Air  Force  programming  methods,  was  a  problem  in  adequately 
defining  project  requirements. 
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Proerammi ng  Techniques 


Programming  techniques  are  the  ways  programmers 
collect,  analyze,  organize,  evaluate  and  communicate 
information.  Often  these  techniques  are  methods  or 
processes  in  themselves.  A  number  of  different  techniques 
are  usually  used  during  programming.  The  research  attempted 
to  discover  which  techniques  were  widely  used,  and 
subsequently  which  were  most  effective.  The  survey 
instruments  listed  70  techniques  in  three  main  areas:  (1) 
information  collection,  (2)  information  analysis  and 
organization,  and  (3)  information  evaluation  and 
communication.  A  50  percent  or  more  response  rate  was  the 
criteria  used  to  determine  if  a  technique  was  widely  used, 
or  considered  most  effective  by  the  respondents. 

Overall,  the  research  revealed  two  notable  differences 
between  the  two  participant  groups.  First,  the  Air  Force 
respondents  had  lower  response  rates  in  most  areas.  Second, 
the  Air  Force  group  had  fewer  techniques  meet  the  research 
criteria  as  widely  used  or  effective.  Possible  reasons  for 
the  differences  include:  (1)  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  many 
of  the  techniques,  and  (2)  the  Air  Force's  emphasis  on  the 
cost  and  approval  aspects  of  programming.  Another 
underlying  reason  could  be  the  different  educational 
backgrounds  of  the  respondent  groups.  The  professional 
programmers  outside  the  Air  Force  all  have  architectural 
training,  while  the  Air  Force  group  were  almost  entirely 
engineers  by  trade.  Architects  normally  have  some  exposure 
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to  programming  methods  or  techniques,  in  school  or  on  the 
job.  In  comparison,  the  educational  process  for  engineers 
is  somewhat  different,  and  usually  does  not  include 
programming . 

Pat  a  Co llection .  Data  collection  techniques  fall  into 
three  categories:  (1)  research  or  background  methods,  (2) 
observation  methods,  and  (3)  comparison  methods.  For  both 
groups,  the  most  widely  used  techniques  were  the  research 
and  observation  methods.  In  addition,  the  most  effective 
methods  are  listed  below  in  order  of  response  frequency. 

For  Groups  A,  the  most  effective  techniques  were: 

1.  Interviews 

2.  Questionnaires 

3.  Direct  Observation 

4.  Background  Data  Research 

5 .  Surveys 

6.  Standardized  Data  Forms 
For  Group  B,  the  techniques  were: 

1.  Interviews 

2.  Background  Data  Research 

3.  Direct  Observation 

The  familiarity  with  and  perceived  effectiveness  of  the 
research  and  background  techniques  is  not  surprising.  They 
are  considered  the  primary  means  of  collecting  data  from 
clients  and  users,  and  any  programming  effort  includes  at 
least  one  of  these  techniques. 
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Ana  1 y s i s  a nd  Organi zat ion  .  The  largest  number  of 


different  techniques  are  used  for  ana  yzing  and  organizing 
programming  data.  They  fall  under  a  number  of 
subcategories,  as  follows:  (l)  statistical  analysis,  (2) 
functional  and  activity  analysis,  (3)  space  analysis,  (4) 
cost  analysis,  (5)  scheduling,  (6)  relationship  matrices, 
and  (7)  correlation  diagrams.  For  the  outside  programming 
"experts”,  the  list  of  widely  used  techniques  fell  into  6  of 
the  7  s ub c a t e go r i e s ,  the  majority  being  correlation  diagrams 
and  space  analysis  techniques.  In  comparison  for  the  Air 
Force  participants,  their  list  included  only  cost  analysis 
techniques  and  correlation  diagrams.  In  addition,  the  most 
effective  methods,  using  the  research  criteria,  are  listed 
below  by  group  and  response  frequency.  For  Group  A.  the 
list  included: 

1.  Functional  Relationship  Diagram 

2.  Bubble  Diagram 

3 .  Space  Program 

4.  Space  Unit  Standards 

5.  Flow  Diagram 

6.  Adjacency  Diagram 

7.  Descriptive  Statistics 

8.  Organizational  Charts 

9.  Relationship  Matrices 

10.  Project  tost.  Estimating 

11.  Bar /Milestone  Charts 
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For  Group  B,  the  Air  Force  participants,  the  most  effective 
techniques  were: 

1.  Project  Cost  Estimating 

2.  Layout  Diagram 

3.  Functional  Relationship  Diagram 

4.  Life-Cycle  Cost  Analysis 

The  research  data  on  analysis  techniques  appears  to  support 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Air  Force  emphasizes  the  cost  and 
approval  aspects  of  programming.  In  comparison,  the  group 
of  participants  outside  the  Air  Force  stress  the 
organization's  functional  and  space  requirements  during 
programming.  One  of  the  most  significant  differences 
between  the  two  groups  was  concerning  the  space  analysis 
techniques.  For  the  "experts"  outside  the  Air  Force,  the 
space  program  and  space  unit  standards  were  the  numbe.  one 
and  two  most  used  techniques.  In  comparison,  neither  of 
these  techniques  were  used  by  more  than  41  percent  of  the 
Air  Force  respondents.  However,  in  the  literature,  space 
was  described  as  "the  single  most  important  element  of  a 
facility"  and  all  other  programming  elements  depend  on  the 
physical  characteristics  of  space  (A:99). 

Evaluation  and  Communication .  The  evaluation  and 
communication  techniques  fall  into  three  subcategories:  (1) 
collective  decision  making  techniques,  (2)  presentation  and 
documentation  techniques,  and  (3)  rating  techniques.  For 
the  respondent  group  outside  the  Air  Force,  the  most  widely 
used  techniques  fell  into  all  three  subcategories.  For  the 
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Air  Force  respondents,  the  collective  decision  making,  and 
presentation  and  documentation  techniques  were  the  most 
used.  The  list  of  the  most  effective  techniques  was  similar 
for  both  groups.  For  the  programming  "experts”  outside  the 
Air  Force,  the  techniques  were: 

1 .  Graphi c  s 

2.  Oral  Presentations 

3.  Audio-Visual  Aids 

4 .  Na  r  r a  t i ve  s 

For  the  Air  Force  respondents,  the  list  in  order  of  response 
f  r equency  was : 

1 .  Brainstorming 

2 .  Graphi c  s 

3.  Narratives 

4.  Oral  Presentations 

The  above  lists  only  includes  presentation  and  documentation 
techniques,  except  for  brainstorming  which  is  a  collective 
decision  technique.  For  the  outside  programming  "experts", 
graphics  was  unanimously  included  as  an  effective  technique. 
This  seems  to  support  their  emphasis  on  correlation 
diagrams.  Most  correlation  diagrams  are  graphical  ways  to 
analyze,  organize  and  communicate  programming  information. 

In  closing  the  discussion  on  programming  techniques,  if 
a  particular  technique  did  not  meet  the  criteria  as  widely 
used  or  effective  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
technique  is  not  useful  or  effective.  Many  of  the 
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techniques  have  very  specific  uses,  methods  and  results. 

For  example,  inferential  statistics  is  a  complex 
mathematical  technique.  Most  programming  efforts  would 
never  require  its  use.  However,  on  a  large,  diverse  project 
it  may  be  valuable.  In  another  example,  not  all  programming 
efforts  include  a  schedule  analysis,  but  if  time  is  a 
critical  factor  one  of  the  scheduling  techniques  may  be 
useful.  In  comparison,  most  programming  endeavors  do 
involve  some  research,  functional  analysis,  cost  analysis, 
presentation  and  documentation,  explaining,  in  part,  which 
techniques  met  the  research  criteria  for  use  and 
effectiveness  . 

Chapter  Summary 

Using  the  research  data,  similarities  and  differences 
between  the  two  research  groups,  as  well  as  common  elements 
in  programming  were  established.  First,  the  programming 
process  identifies  functional  requirements.  However,  the 
Air  Force  programming  methods,  also,  emphasis  preliminary 
cost  estimating  to  support  funding  approval.  Second, 
programming  is  a  team  effort  involving  the  programmer, 
designer,  client,  and  user.  In  addition,  communication  and 
education  are  important  using  the  team  concept.  Third,  the 
programming  -  design  relationship  is  critical.  Though, 
programming  approaches  may  differ,  the  link  between  the  two 
is  conceptual  design.  Finally,  the  research  established  a 
list  of  widely  used,  and  effective  programming  techniques. 
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The  next  chapter  builds  upon  the  research  analysis.  It 
identifies  potential  problem  areas  in  Air  Force  programming. 
In  addition,  the  researcher  recommends  ways  to  improve  the 
programming  process. 
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VII.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


Chapter  Overview 

In  the  final  chapter,  the  researcher  uses  the  research 
.ata  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  Air  Force  programming 
processes.  The  conclusions  discuss  Air  Force  programming 
methods  and  point  out  possible  areas  of  improvement.  The 
researcher  follows  by  making  recommendations  for 
improvements  in  two  areas:  (1)  the  programming  process,  and 
(2)  education  and  training.  The  researcher’s  primary 
proposal  is  a  new  programming  model.  The  researcher 
concludes  with  suggestions  on  the  testing  of  the  model. 

Conclusions 

The  researcher  started  research  into  the  area  of 
facility  programming  for  two  reasons:  (1)  the  researcher's 
own  perceptions  of  inadequacies  in  the  current  Air  Force 
process,  and  (2)  the  researcher's  desire  to  find  better  ways 
to  produce  quality  facilities  meeting  the  user's  needs. 

Also,  programming  seemed  a  logical  place  to  start  improving 
the  Air  Force's  design  and  construction  process.  First, 
effective  decision  making  at  the  project's  inception  has  a 
positive  impact  on  the  design  and  construction  phases.  This 
translates  into  better  "customer1'  satisfaction,  fewer  design 
and  construction  changes,  and  reduced  costs.  Second,  if  the 
researcher  had  examined  the  design  or  the  construction 
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phases,  the  problems  discovered  may  have  actually  been 
symptoms  of  poor  identification  of  project  requirements. 

The  researcher  uncovered  several  areas  where 
improvements  could  be  made  to  the  programming  process.  One 
area  is  in  the  identification  of  the  using  organization's 
functional  requirements  for  design.  The  Air  Force 
emphasizes  the  project  funding  and  approval  aspects  of 
programming.  The  functional  requirements  identification, 
though  stated  as  one  of  programming’s  objectives,  is 
secondary . 

Further,  the  Air  Force  produces  primarily  two  kin^s  of 
programming  documents:  (1)  Military  Construction  Project 
Data  (DD  Form  1391),  and  (2)  Project  Book  or  Project 
Definition.  The  DD  Form  1391  is  a  relatively  short 
document,  one  to  three  pages,  including  a  preliminary  cost 
estimate,  project  requirements,  and  a  description  of  the 
proposed  construction.  Though  called  a  programming  document 
it's  primary  use  is  to  request  and  justify  a  construction 
project.  The  form  leaves  little  room  to  identify  functional 
requirements  in  any  detail.  In  fact  one  respondent  wrote: 
"The  major  problem  I  see  is  the  level  of  information  needed 
for  design  cannot  be  included  on  the  1391  (Appendix  F)." 
However,  the  DD  Form  1391  is  the  main  programming  document 
for  most  Air  Force  construction  projects. 

The  Project  Book,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  a 
lengthy  document  containing  the  "design  data,  criteria, 
major  command  policies,  functional  requirements  and  cost 
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In  contrast , 


information  ...  for  facility  projects  (1:29)." 

Project  Books  are  very  structured,  in  a  checklist  type 
format.  They,  also,  contain  detailed  technical  information. 
Neither  of  these  characteristics,  though,  are  desirable 
according  to  the  research  data.  First,  most  construction 
projects  are  unique,  and  "programs"  should  be  individually 
formatted  to  include  only  the  relevant  information  for  that 
project.  Second,  the  programming  document  should  only 
contain  special  technical  requirements.  The  detailed  design 
information  is  left  to  the  designer.  However,  the  Project 
Book  is  being  replaced  by  the  new  document  called  a  Project 
Definition.  The  Project  Definition  is  part  of  the  new 
Requirements  and  Management  Plan  (RAMP)  created  to  improve 
MILCON  execution.  The  Project  Definition  seems  to  respond 
to  concerns  identified  in  the  research,  however,  the  RAMP 
concept  is  brand  new  and  still  untested. 

The  Project  Book  or  Project  Definition,  without  a 
doubt,  does  a  more  thorough,  better  job,  than  a  DD  Form 
1391,  in  identifying  functional  requirements.  However,  they 
are  only  required  for  MILCON  projects.  Though  MILCON 
represents  the  largest  portion  of  the  Air  Force's 
construction  dollars,  often  the  Operation  and  Maintenance 
(O&M)  construction  program  represents  the  greater  workload 
for  Base  Level  Civil  Engineering  organizations.  In  other 
words,  for  O&M  projects,  the  documentation  of  functional 
requirements  is  primarily  accomplished  on  the  DD  Form  1391. 
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The  research,  though,  indicates  the  effective  functional 
programming  is  essential  to  a  project's  success  regardless 
of  project  size. 

In  addition,  the  way  the  Air  Force  programs  and  designs 
renovation  or  new  construction  projects  often  encourages 
exploration  of  only  a  single  solution,  though  other,  perhaps 
better  options  are  available.  First,  the  DD  Form  1391, 
normally  includes  a  single,  line  drawing  of  a  design 
solution.  Though,  the  drawing  may  or  may  not  represent  the 
final  design,  it  sets  a  strong  precedence  when  entering  the 
design  development  stage,  thus  discouraging  other  solutions. 
These  drawings,  though  still  required  by  regulation,  are  now 
highly  discouraged.  Second,  this  potential  drawback  is  more 
pronounced  when  the  design  services  are  performed  by 
commercial  Archi t e c t -Engi nee r ing  (A-E)  firms.  A-E  firms  are 
normally  hired  under  a  negotiated,  firm  fixed-price 
contract.  Since  the  fees  are  fixed,  the  design  firm  is 
discouraged  from  proposing  more  than  one  or  two  design 
solutions.  In  other  words,  the  more  time  spent  in  design 
development  eats  into  the  firm's  profit.  Further,  Air  Force 
design  contracts  usually  do  not  specifically  recognize 
conceptual  or  schematic  design.  The  research,  though, 
pointed  out  that  conceptual  design  is  a  separate,  distinct 
phase  in  the  facility  delivery  process,  and  the  important 
link  between  programming  and  design  development  (Figure  15). 
In  addition,  the  terms  of  the  contract  normally  require 
design  submittals  at  the  approximately  30,  60  and  90  percent 
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Figure  15.  Four  Distinct  Phases  of  the  Facility 
Delivery  Process 

design.  However,  30  percent  design  submittals  often  include 
more  than  just  floor  plans  and  elevations.  Changes,  at  this 
point,  to  the  functional  layout  or  aesthetics  of  a  facility 
can  involve  some  redesign  in  other  areas.  The  new  RAMP 
addresses  some  of  these  issues.  The  new  Project  Definition 
requires  a  maximum  of  three  architectural  concepts  with 
corresponding  floor,  plans  and  elevations.  Again,  however, 
the  O&M  program  is  not  included. 

Another  characteristic  of  programming  and  design,  from 
the  research  data,  is  that  they  are  iterative  processes. 
Iterative  meaning  one  or  more  cycles  of  review,  evaluation 
and  feedback  either  on  the  programming  information  or  design 
schematics.  The  literature  in  the  Air  Force  programming  and 
design  process  does  not  appear  to  address  the  iterative 
process.  Further,  it  is  unclear  whether  the  new  RAMP 
process  accounts  for  more  than  one  cycle  of  review, 
evaluation  and  feedback.  Iterations  are  necessary  to  refine 
programming  information  or  the  basic  design  solution,  and 
should  be  recognized. 
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Ways  of  shortening  the  time  between  programming  and 
design  is  another  area  for  improvement.  The  amount  of  time 
between  the  two  processes  was  one  of  the  most  frequent 
responses  to  inadequacies  in  identifying  project 
requirements.  DD  Form  1391s  and,  in  the  past,  Project  Books 
were  prepared  months  ahead  of  design  initiation.  The  time 
"lag"  required  reexamination  of  project  requirements  at  the 
design  stage.  Another  problem  area,  related  to  the  time 
interval,  were  user  changes.  Air  Force  personnel  are  moving 
all  the  time.  New  users,  during  the  programming  and  design 
process,  bring  their  own  personal  preferences  and  attitudes. 
Depending  on  the  person,  this  could  mean  changes  in 
programming  requirements  or  conceptual  design.  A  lengthy 
interval  between  programming  and  design  almost  assured 
manpower  changes  within  the  using  agency. 

Another  problem,  identified  by  the  Air  Force  research 
respondents,  was  programmers'  lack  of  experience.  Often  new 
officers  or  lower-grade  civilians  fill  the  programmer 
position.  This  is  also  aggravated  by  the  research  findings 
showing  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  a  wide  range  of 
programming  techniques.  Education  and  training  are 
connected  to  this  problem.  First,  the  majority  of  the 
higher-grade  civilians  and  officers  in  Civil  Engineering  are 
engineers,  by  education  or  experience.  Programming  methods 
or  techniques  are  not  normally  taught  to  engineering 
students,  nor  is  programming  a  service  usually  provided  by 
engineers.  Second,  architectural  programming  techniques  are 
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only  covered  briefly  in  continuing  education  courses 
provided  by  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Services  at 
the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  last  point  under  conclusions,  is  the  importance  of 
team  work  and  communication.  The  success  of  any  programming 
effort  lies  in  these  two  ar.-as  .  First,  programming  should 
be  accomplished  by  a  programming  team,  composed  of  the 
programmer,  designer,  and  client /user.  Second, 

communication  facilitates  this  team  concept.  The  programmer 
should  have  well  developed  communication  skills.  An  ability 
to  accurately  portray  data,  both  orally  and  visually,  will 
prevent  misunderstandings.  He  should,  also,  educate  the 
user  in  the  programming  process.  A  user  who  understands  and 
appreciates  the  information  requirements  can  better 
communicate  them.  Finally,  the  designer  is  a  primary 
recipient  of  programming  information.  As  such,  the  designer 
can  state  what  information  and  format  is  most  useful  to 
him. 

Recommendations 

The  following  are  the  researchers  recommendations  for 
improving  Air  Force  programming  processes.  The  researcher 
bases  his  ideas  on  the  data  gathered  from  the  research 
effort.  The  recommendations  fall  under  three  areas:  (1)  the 
programming  process,  (2)  education  and  training,  and  (2) 
test  i  n  g 
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The  Programming  Process  .  The  researcher  proposes  a 
generic  programming  model  applicable  tc  the  MILOON,  O&M  ,  and 
other  Air  Force  construction  programs.  The  programming 
model  is  a  combination  of  the  segregated  and  interactive 
approaches  described  throughout  the  thesis.  The  programming 
process  would  include  two  distinct  phases:  (1)  Project  and 
Funding  Approval,  and  (2)  Functional  Programming  (Pigure 
16).  The  project  and  funding  approval  stage  would  include 
the  Military  Project  Data  (DD  Form  1391),  leaving  this 
process  intact.  The  researcher  saw  no  reason  to  change  the 
DD  Form  1391,  because  it  is  an  established  document  that 
accomplishes  the  mission  of  gaining  project  funding  and 
approval .  However,  the  model  adds  a  second  programming 
stage,  functional  programming.  Functional  programming  would 
include  the  in-depth  examination  of  the  using  organization's 
goals,  objectives,  and  functional  requirements.  Project 
budget  information  can  be  included,  but  the  document  should 
not  become  a  cost  estimating  exercise.  Other  types  of 


FUNDING  AND 

FUNCTIONAL 

PROJECT 
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PROGRAMING 

DESIGN 
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CONCEPTUAL 

DEVELQPNENI 

(1391) 

DESIGN 

Figure  16.  Proposed  Programming  Model 
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information  contained  in  the  'program"  would  entirely  depend 
on  the  project's  goals.  This  might  include:  (1)  technical 
information,  (2)  schedule  information,  (3)  environmental 
data,  or  (4)  energy  requirements.  There  are  several 
important  aspects  to  functional  programming  phase.  First, 
the  programming  effort  would  occur  interactively  with 
Conceptual  Design.  In  other  words,  programming  and 
conceptual  design  would  develop  in  alternating  sequences  to 
each  other.  Second,  functional  programming  would  begin  just 
prior  to  design  initiation.  Third,  the  end  product  would  be 
a  programming  document.  The  format  of  the  document  would  be 
determined  by  the  project  requireme  ts.  The  document  need 
not  be  lengthy.  A  simple  project  may  only  require  a  couple 
of  type  written  pages.  However,  use  of  graphics  is 
recommended  since  they  are  quick  and  effective  ways  of 
transmitting  information.  Fourth,  programming  would  be 
accomplished  by  a  team  including  the  programmer,  designer 
and  users.  The  team  members  would  be  set  before  starting 
the  process.  Finally,  the  Functional  Programming  stage 
would  end  with  the  using  agency  approving  the  programming 
requirements  and  conceptual  design.  The  researcher 
recommends  the  final  conceptual  design  include  a  set  floor 
plan  and  accompanying  elevations. 

The  researcher  recommends  using  the  same  Architect- 
Engineering  firm  for  the  functional  programming  when  hiring 
a  commercial  firm  to  perform  design  services.  There  are 
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several  reasons. 


First,  architects  are  more  familiar  with 


functional  programming  techniques.  Second,  often  a  firm's 
programming  staff  understands  their  design  staff's 
information  needs.  This  helps  the  programmers  format  the 
information  in  a  manner  useful  to  the  designer.  Third,  this 
avoids  the  added  work  of  selecting  two  separate  firms,  one 
for  programming  and  one  for  design.  The  researcher, 
however,  suggests  two  different  contracts.  The  first  would 
be  for  functional  programming  and  conceptual  design  with  a 
follow  on  contract  for  design  development  and  contract 
documents  production.  The  researcher,  also,  suggests  the 
firm  be  reimbursed  by  a  cost-plus-fixed  fee,  or  a  time  and 
materials  contract  for  functional  programming,  and  a  firm 
fixed-price  contract  for  design  development.  The  benefits 
of  this  arrangement  allow  for  the  iterative  nature  of 
programming  and  conceptual  design.  The  firm  would  not  be 
restricted,  by  cost,  from  fully  developing  the  programming 
information  and  conceptual  design.  Though,  this  type  of 
contract  may  prove  more  expensive,  the  trade-off  or  savings 
come  from  fewer  changes  during  design  development  and 
construction.  Also,  another  purpose  of  programming  is 
determining  if  project  is  truly  needed  or  can  be 
accomplished  within  funding  limitations.  If  the  answer  to 
either  question  is  no,  the  two  contract  system  can  save  time 
and  money  by  eliminating  the  follow-on  design  work.  The  Air 
Force  may,  also,  realize  savings  from  a  more  accurate 
estimate  of  design  costs  for  the  firm  fixed-price,  follow-on 
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contract.  Another  possible  benefit  would  be  reduced  design 
reviews  during  design  development,  speeding  up  the  process. 
For  example,  instead  of  three  reviews  at  30,  60  and  90 
percent,  only  two  reviews  would  be  necessary  at  perhaps  50 
and  90  percent.  In  addition,  the  reviews  cou’  ■*  concentrate 
mostly  on  technical  requirements,  since  the  functional 
requirements  were  approved  in  programming  stage. 

Many  of  the  programming  model's  benefits  described  when 
using  an  A-E  firm  are  also  applicable  to  in-house  design 
efforts.  However,  the  primary  benefits  are  reduced  users 
changes  during  design  development  and  construction.  The 
reasons  include'. 

1.  Eliminating  the  time  interval  between  programming 
and  design,  reducing  the  number  of  possible  personnel 
changes  in  the  using  agency. 

2.  Involving  the  users  as  part  of  the  programming 
team,  increasing  their  interest  and  participation  in  the 
programming  effort. 

3.  Not  restricting  the  number  of  programming  and 
conceptual  design  iterations,  allowing  full  development  of 
the  programming  information  and  conceptual  design. 

4.  Requiring  user  approval  of  the  programming 
information  and  conceptual  design,  committing  the  user  to  a 
set  course  of  action. 

In  addition,  fewer  user  changes  should  translate  into 
time  and  money  savings  by  reducing  redesign  work  and 
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construction  change  orders.  Hopefully,  the  added 
concentration  on  user  requirement’s  in  the  new  programming 
model  will,  also,  increase  customer  satisfaction  by 
providing  a  quality  facility. 

Education  and  Training  .  The  research  pointed  to  a  lack 
of  familiarity  with  different  programming  methods  and 
techniques.  The  researcher  has  one  suggestion  for  improving 
the  education  and  training  of  Air  Force  programmers.  The 
School  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Services  at  the  Air  Force 
Institute  of  Technology  should  either  expand  the  existing 
project  programming  class  or  add  a  new  facility  programming 
class  to  the  curriculum.  The  researcher  recommends  the 
second  course  of  action,  because  it  would  place  the  needed 
emphasis  on  functional  programming,  not  available  today. 

The  new  or  expanded  class  should  emphasize  learning  the 
following  programming  techniques  for  the  collecting, 
analyzing,  organizing,  evaluation  and  documentation  of 
inf  o rma t ion  . 

1.  Information  Gathering  Techniques 

(1)  Interviews 

(2)  Questionnaires 

(3)  Background  Data  Research 

(4)  Direct  Observation 

( 5 )  Surveys 

(6)  Standardized  Data  Forms 
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2  .  Analysis  and  Organizational  Techniques 


(1)  Functional  Relationship  Diagrams 

(2)  Bubble  Diagrams 

(3)  Space  Programs 

(4)  Space  Unit  Standards 

(5)  Flow  Diagrams 

(6)  Adjacency  Diagrams 

(7)  Descriptive  Statistics 

(8)  Organizational  Charts 

(9)  Relationship  Matrices 

3.  Evaluation  and  Communication  Techniques 

( 1 )  Graphi cs 

(2)  Oral  Presentations 

(3)  Narratives 

(4)  Audio-Visual  Aids 

The  above  lists  were  composed  of  the  most  widely  used  and 
effective  techniques,  as  determined  from  the  research. 

Other  categories  of  techniques  that  might  be  included  are: 

1.  Cost  Analysis  Techniques 

2.  Scheduling  Techniques 

3.  Collective  Decision  Making  Techniques 

4.  Rating  Techniques 

5.  Comparison  Techniques 

Test i ng  .  In  closing,  the  researcher  recommends  testing 

the  model  before  full  implementation  of  his  ideas.  Though, 
the  recommended  programming  model  is  based  on  the  research 
data,  it's  proposed  benefits  are  still  only  theoretical. 
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Testing  of  the  model  is  necessary  to  determine  if  the  new 
programming  process  is  actually  beneficial  to  the  Air  Force. 
The  researcher  suggests  trying  the  new  process  on  one  or  two 
projects  at  an  Air  Force  base  in  the  CONUS.  If  the  model  is 
successful,  an  expanded  test  should  be  accomplished  before 
considering  full  implementation. 

Chapter  Summary 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  conclude  the 
research  effort.  The  researcher  studied  the  facility 
programming  processes  used  by  the  Air  Force  and  commercial 
firms.  The  research  data  was  gathered  in  two  ways:  (1)  a 
literature  review,  and  (2)  a  Delphi  questionnaire  technique. 
The  study  included  two  participant  groups:  (1)  Chief 
Engineers  within  Base  Level  Civil  Engineering  organizations, 
and  (2)  programming  "experts"'  working  outside  the  Air  Force. 
Two  rounds  of  questionnaires  were  administered  to  the 
respondents.  The  survey  instruments  measured  the  attitudes 
and  beliefs  of  the  participants  on  programming  issues.  The 
two  groups  responses  were  compared,  and  hypotheses  were 
drawn  about  their  differences  and  similarities.  The 
research  analysis  summarized  the  research  effort  using 
information  from  the  literature  review  and  questionnaires. 
The  study  ends,  with  the  researcher  making  conclusions  and 
recommendations  regarding  improvements  to  the  Air  Force's 
programming  methods. 
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Appendix  A :  List  of  Group  A  Respondents 


The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  Group  A 
respondents,  the  panel  of  professional  programmers  outside 
the  Air  Force.  The  list  includes  21  of  the  24  individuals 
that  participated  in  the  thesis  research.  The  names  of  the 
participants  and  associated  information  is  printed  with 
their  permission.  A  copy  of  the  researcher's  letter  and  the 
release  form  requesting  permission  are  attached. 


1.  DAVID  R.  BEARD,  AIA 

RTKL  Associates,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

2.  ROBERT  BRANDT,  AIA 

Haines  Lundberg  Waehler  (HLW) 

Architects,  Engineers,  Interior  Designers,  Planners 
New  York,  New  York 

3.  MICHAEL  BRILL 
Pres ident 

BOSTI ,  the  Buffalo  Organization  for  Social  and 
Technological  Innovation  Inc. 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Professor 

School  of  Architecture 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 

4.  DAVID  CHASSIN,  AIA 

Hellmuth,  Obataz,  Kassabaum  (HOK) 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

5.  ROBERTA  M.  FELDMAN,  PhD 

Phd  in  Environmental  Psychology 
Masters  of  Architecture 

Feldman  Consultants 
Chicago,  Illinois 

School  of  Architecture 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 
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6.  JAY  FARBSTEIN,  PhD,  AIA 
President 

Jay  Farbsiein  and  Associates,  Inc. 
San  Luis  Obispo,  California 


7  . 

W.  JEFF 

FLOYD,  AIA 

S i z  emo  r e 
Atlanta, 

Floyd  Architects 
Georgia 

8  . 

BRYANT  P 

.  GOULD,  AIA 

Bryant  P 
Engl i sht 

utman  Gould,  AIA, 
own,  New  Jersey 

9.  KENNETH  M.  HARTH ,  AIA 

Kaplan/McLaughlin/Diaz 
San  Francisco,  California 


10.  DAVID  S.  HAVILAND 

School  of  Architecture 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
Troy,  New  York 

11.  JOSEPH  HENSLEY,  AIA 

Brook  *  Henslsy  *  Creager  Architects 
Spokane,  Washington 

12.  CHARLES  KURT,  AIA 

The  Durrant  Group,  Inc. 

Dubuque ,  Iowa 

13.  RALPH  H.  KURTZ,  AIA 

14.  JAMES  M.  LUCKMAN,  AIA 

The  Luckman  Partnership,  Inc. 

Los  Angeles,  California 

15.  WILLIAM  M.  PENA,  FAI A 
CRSS 

Hous  ton ,  Texas 
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16.  WOLFGANG  F.  E.  PREISER,  PhD 


PhD  in  Man-Environment  Relations 

Architectural  Research  Consultants,  Inc. 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Center  for  Research  and  Development 
School  of  Architecture  and  Planning 
University  of  New  Mexico 

17.  JOHN  M.  REID 

Corporate  Planners  and  Coordinators,  Inc. 
Arlington,  Virginia 

18.  MICHAEL  K.  SCHLEY,  AIA 
FM : Systems 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

19.  FREDERICK  J.  SCHMIDT 

The  Environments  Group 
Chicago,  Illinois 

20.  WALTER  H.  SOBEL,  FAIA 

Walter  H.  Sobel,  FAIA  and  Associates 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Adjunct  Professor 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 

21.  R.  DAVIS  WINESETT,  JR.,  AICP ,  AIA 

The  Benham  Group 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
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Letter  Requesting  Release  of  Names 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE 
tmiwnmiTT 

AM  FOftCt  IMTmm  OP  TtCMNOLOQY 
awoKT-PArrmoN  am  pokc*  ram  oh  wn«wi 


Capt  Michael  A.  Rose  (AFIT/GHM/90-S)  July  31.  1990 

auaci:  Air  Force  Facility  Programing  and  Its  Effect  on 
Design  and  Construction 

*»  Mr.  Kurt  Nuebek 

1.  I'd  like  to  thank  you  for  participating  in  my  thesis  research. 
I  will  complete  my  thesis  in  a  few  weeks  and  I  have  one  final 
request.  I  would  like  to  name  you  as  a  participant  in  my 
research.  Your  name  and  professional  status  will  help  in 
establishing  the  validity  of  my  “expert"  panel.  Your  individual 
answers  and  written  coments  to  my  research  questions,  though, 
will  remain  anonymous. 

2.  My  thesis  should  be  published  in  January  1991.  The  Air  Force 
Institute  of  Technology  controls  the  distribution  and  release  of 
thesis  information.  However.  I  will  aid  you  in  getting  a  copy  of 
complete  document  on  request. 

3.  I'm  preparing  an  “executive  summary"  of  the  research  results 
because  of  the  time  constraints  involved  with  the  complete  thesis 
document.  The  summary  will  be  mailed  to  you,  on  request,  in  late 
September  or  early  October  1990.  In  addition.  I  have  to  prepare  a 
journal  article  on  my  thesis  work.  This  is  requirement  for  one  of 
my  current  courses.  A  copy  of  the  article  will.  also,  be  mailed 
to  you  on  request . 

4.  I  have  enclosed  a  short  form  requesting  release  of  your  name, 
your  firm’s  or  institute's  name ,  and  your  professional  or 
educational  status.  Also,  the  form  asks  you  to  indicate  your 
interest  in  copies  of  the  thesis,  executive  summary,  and  journal 
article.  Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  complete  and  mail  the  form. 
A  pre-oddressed .  pre-stamped  envelop  is  included. 

5.  Again,  thank  you  for  your  help.  I  realize  your  time  and 
expertise  are  valuable.  Call  me  at  (513)  236-3241  if  you  have  any 
questions. 

MICHAEL  A.  ROSS.  Capt.  USAF  1  Atch 

Graduate  Engineering  Management  Release  Form 

Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
School  of  Systems  and  Logistics 


STMBMTH  THROOQM  RMOWIBQI 
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Release  Form 


1ELEA9B  FORM 


Thesis :  Aa  Analysis  of  Air  Force  Facility  Prograaaiag  aad 
Ita  Effect  on  Design  and  Coaatrnction 

Studant:  Michael  A.  Boss 


School:  Air  force  laatitat*  of  Tacbaolosj 
School  of  Syataas  aad  Logietica 


PLEASE  ANSWER  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS : 

1.  Can  I  naae  you  aa  a  participant  in  ay  thaeie  work! 


2.  If  ao,  how  would  you  like  your  naae  to  appear?  Pleaee 
indicate  below. 


3.  Would  you  like  your  profeaaional  or  educational  statue 
indicated? 


A.  If  ao.  aark  all  appropriate  blocks  below. 


PHD.  Of  What?  Plaaao  specify  balow. 


OTHER.  Pl« 


ify  below. 


3.  Can  I  naae  the  fira  or  institute  with  whoa  your 
associated? 


6.  If  ao,  how  would  you  like  the  fira’s  or  institute' 
naae  to  appear?  Please  indicate  below. 

PIRN  OR 

INSTITUTE:  _ 
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7.  Can  I  include  jour,  the  fira'i,  or  institute's  location 
(city  and  state  only)  in  ay  thesis? 

_  TBS 

_  NO 


8.  Would  you  like  a  eopy  of  an  "Bxecutive  Sussary"  of  the 
results  of  ay  thesis? 

_  TBS 

_  NO 

9.  Would  you  like  a  copy  of  the  journal  article? 

_  TBS 

_  NO 

10.  Would  like  a  copy  of  the  thesis? 

_  TBS 

_  NO 

PLBASB  SIGN  AND  DATE  BELOW. 


( Signature) 


(Date) 


2 
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Appendix  B :  Round  One  Delphi  Questionnaire  Packages 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  purpose  of  the  Delphi  questionnaires  was  to  gather 
information  on  facility  programming  practices  and  attitudes. 
The  survey  instruments'  recipients  were  two  panels  of 
"experts":  (1)  programming  professionals  outside  the  Air 
Force,  and  (2)  Air  Force  Chief  Engineers  at  base  level  Civil 
Engineering  organizations.  The  two  panels  were  designated 
Group  A  and  Group  B,  respectively. 


THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  PACKAGES 

The  two  groups  received  similar  questionnaire  packages. 
The  packages  included:  (1)  a  cover  letter,  (2)  general 
instructions,  and  (3)  the  questionnaire.  Only  the  Group  B 
package  is  contained  in  the  appendix.  The  survey 
instruments,  except  for  two  questions,  were  the  same.  The 
two  questions  were  5  and  55.  Group  As  questions  were: 


5.  What  type  of  services  do  you  or  your  firm  provide? 

A.  PROGRAMMING,  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ENGINEERING 
DESIGN 

B.  PROGRAMMING  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN 

C.  PROGRAMMING  AND  ENGINEERING  DESIGN 

D.  PROGRAMMING  ONLY 

E.  OTHER,  PLEASE  SPECIFY 


55.  What  two  of  three  questions  would  you  like  to  ask 
your  peers  about  facility  programming? 


In  addition,  all  references  to  "using/agency"  in  Group  B's 
questionnaire  were  changed  to  "client/user"  in  the  Group  A’s 
questionnaire . 
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Letter  to  the  Group  A  Participants 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 
aw  u^vctiity 

am  FO*ci  mmmrrt  of  tkchmocogy 

WMQHTFATT1MON  AM  FOACt  BAM  OH  4M»  HC 


THUS  Capt  Michael  A.  Roes  ( AFIT/GEM/DEM/90-S)  May  8.  1990 

•»mc<  Air  Force  Facility  Programing  and  Its  Effect  on 
Design  and  Construction 

Mr.  Kurt  Nuebek 

1.  Programing  is  an  essential  part  of  facility  project 
management.  However,  often  confusion  surrounds  programming's 
Interface  with  building  design  and  construction.  I  am  conducting 
this  study  to  clearly  identify  the  principal  components  of 
successful  programming.  The  information  will  aid  in  recommending 
improvements  to  the  Air  Force  design  and  construction  process . 

The  construction  community,  both  civilian  and  military,  can 
benefit  through  increased  customer  satisfaction,  reduced  project 
costs,  and  improved  construction  quality. 

2.  1  am  using  the  "Delphi  Method"  to  research  the  issues 
involving  the  programming  process.  One  of  the  key  features  of  the 
"Delphi  Method"  is  the  use  of  experts  because  of  their  knowledge 
and  judgment  in  the  research  area.  As  an  expert  in  the  field  of 
facility  programing,  your  participation  is  invaluable  to  the 
study's  success. 

3.  Anonymity  is  another  primary  feature  of  the  "Delphi  Method' 

The  research's  success  relies  on  treating  all  your  responses  as 
confidential.  In  addition,  the  study  will  not  identify  any 
individuals  or  organizations  unless  specific  written  permission 
is  granted. 

4.  The  "Delphi  Method"  also  is  an  iterative  process  You  will 
receive  feedback  on  the  results  of  each  round  of  questionnaires. 
In  addition,  an  executive  sumary  of  the  final  results  of  the 
research  will  be  mailed  to  each  participant. 

3.  Again,  your  input  is  valuable  to  improving  Air  Force  facility 
programing.  Please  return  your  responses  in  the  attached,  pro- 
addressed  envelop  within  7  days  of  receipt  Call  me  at  (513)  236- 
3241  if  you  have  any  questions  about  the  questionnaire.  Thank  you 
for  your  assistance. 

MICHAEL  A.  ROSS.  Capt .  USAF  1  Atch 

Graduate  Engineering  Management  Survey  Picket 

Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
School  of  Systems  and  Logistics 


•TSaNOTH  T1SOUQM  DtOSUDOl 
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Letter  to  the  Group  B  Participants 


department  of  the  air  force 

AMuNtvmmr 

am  roue*  MSTmrrt  Of  ttchnoloov 
•KIOHT-f  ATmSON  AIR  fORC*  IAU  OH  HUMM 


Capt  Michael  A.  Roaa  (AFIT/GEM/DEM/90-S)  May  16.  1990 

uaa  Air  Force  Facility  Programing  and  Ita  Effect  on 
Deaign  and  Conatruction 


ro>  Chief  Engineer 

1.  Programming  ia  an  eeeential  part  of  facility  project 
management  However,  often  confuaion  aurrounde  programming ' a 
interface  with  building  deaign  and  conatruction.  1  am  conducting 
thia  study  to  clearly  identify  the  principal  components  of 
auccessful  programming.  The  information  will  aid  in  recomoending 
improvements  to  the  Air  Force  deaign  and  conatruction  process. 
The  construction  community,  both  civilian  and  military,  can 
benefit  through  increased  customer  satisfaction,  reduced  project 
coats,  and  improved  conatruction  quality. 


2.  I  am  using  the  “Delphi  Method"  to  research  the  issues 
involving  the  programming  process.  One  of  the  key  features  of  the 
"Delphi  Method"  ia  the  use  of  experts  because  of  their  knowledge 
and  judgment  in  the  research  area.  Aa  a  Chief  Engineer  your 
expertise  in  facility  conatruction  ia  invaluable  to  the  study's 
success. 

3.  Anonymity  is  another  primary  feature  of  the  "Delphi  Method". 
The  research's  success  relies  on  treating  all  your  responses  as 
confidential.  In  addition,  the  study  will  not  identify  any 
individuals  or  organizations  unless  specific  written  permission 
is  granted. 

4.  The  "Delphi  Method"  also  is  an  iterative  process  and  will 
include  two  rounds  of  questionnaires.  You  will  receive  feedback 
on  the  results  of  each  round  of  questionnaires.  In  addition,  an 
"Executive  Sumnery"  of  the  final  results  of  the  research  will  be 
mailed  to  each  participant. 


5.  Again,  your  input  is  valuable  to  improving  Air  Force  facility 
programming.  Please  return  your  responses  in  the  attached,  pre¬ 
addressed  envelop  within  7  days  of  receipt.  Call  me  at  (513)  236— 
3241  if  you  have  any  questions  about  the  questionnaire.  Thank  you 
for  your  assistance. 


MICHAEL  A.  ROSS.  Capt.  USAF 
Graduate  Engineering  Management 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
School  of  Systems  and  Logistics 


sfsssami  nmooon  nwowupoa 


1  Atch 

Survey  Packet 


General  Instructions 


FACILITY  FBOCKARMIIC  QUB8TI0BBAIBB 


APIT  SCHOOL  OF  SYSTEMS  AMD  LOGISTICS 
GKADUATE  EHGINEERING  MANAGEMENT 


The  purpose  of  this  stud;  is  to  ittbtr  information  oa  ths 
facility  progressing  end  its  role  is  ths  design  end  construction 
process . 


Gsnsrsl  Instructions 

1.  Facility  progressing,  for  ths  purpose  of  this  study,  is 
defined  ss  project  definition  for  construction  projects. 

2.  Plssss  snswer  ssch  question  to  ths  best  of  your  ability. 
Select  only  one  answer  anises  directions  state  otherwise. 

3.  Circle  or  sark  your  answers  on  the  questionnaire.  The 
responses  will  be  ealculetad  by  band,  so  fael  free  to  consent  on 
any  of  the  quastions.  Use  ths  beck  of  the  sheets  when  sore  space 
is  needed. 

A.  Again,  elaborsta  if  you  feel  sn  need  to  qualify  an  answer  or 
consent  on  a  question.  Feedback  is  sn  inportsnt  part  of  the 
'Delphi  Method",  and  is  appreciated. 

3.  When  you  have  cospletad  all  the  itess,  please  put  the 
questionnaire  in  the  envelope  provides  and  send  to  Capt  Michael 
A.  Ross,  AFIT/GBM/DEM/90-S ,  Wright -Patterson  AFB,  OH  43433-6383. 
Thank  you  for  your  participation. 
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Round  One  Questionnaire  for  Group  B 


FACILITY  PROCRAHMIHC  QUESTIONNAIRE 

I.  DEMOGRAPHIC  QUBSTIOHS:  Queationa  1-5  aak  about  jour 

experience  and  aducational  background.  Flaaaa  circla  tba  Boat 

appropriate 

answer  on  the  questionnaire.  Select  only  one  answer 

to  aach  question. 

1 .  Your 

aducational  background  ia  in: 

A. 

ARCHITECTURE 

B. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

C. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

D. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

B. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

F. 

OTHER.  PLEASE  SPECIFY 

2.  How 

sany  years  of  esperience  do  you  have  in  facility 

progressing 7 

A. 

NONE 

B. 

LESS  THAN  5 

C. 

5  TO  7 

0 . 

8  TO  10 

E. 

11  TO  13 

P  . 

14  OR  MORE 

3 .  How 

aany  yaara  of  axparianca  do  you  hava  in  facility 

daaign? 

A. 

NONE 

B. 

LESS  THAN  5 

C. 

5  TO  7 

D. 

B  TO  10 

B. 

11  TO  13 

F. 

14  OR  MORE 

A .  How 

aany  yaara  of  arparianea  do  you  hava  in  facility 

conatruction 

aanagaaant  or  inapection? 

A. 

NONE 

B. 

LESS  THAN  5 

C. 

5  TO  7 

D. 

B  TO  10 

B. 

11  TO  13 

F. 

14  OR  MORE 

5 .  How 

aany  yaara  of  axparianca  do  you  ba.a  working  in  Air 

Force  Ci.il 

Engineering? 

A. 

LESS  THAR  5 

B. 

5  TO  7 

C. 

8  TO  10 

0. 

11  TO  13 

B. 

14  OR  MORE 

1 
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II.  RATING  SCALES:  Questions  4  -  *0  ask  about  lour  opinions  on 
programing  and  design  iaauaa.  A  five  point  rating  acala  ia 
provided  for  pour  raaponaaa.  Tha  raaponaaa  range  from  "strongly 
agree"  to  "strongly  disagree".  Plaeea  eirela  pour  uoat 
appropriate  enaver  on  tha  questionnaire.  Select  onlp  one  answer 
to  each  question. 


6.  Facility 
requirements  for 

programming 

design. 

identifies 

tha  functional 

building 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

STRONGLY 

AGREE 

AGREB 

UNDECIDED 

DISAGREE 

STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

7.  Facilitp 
requireaente  for 

programming 
design • 

identifies 

the  technical 

building 

A. _ __ 

B. 

C. 

D. 

_ E. 

8.  A  facilitp  programing  docuaant  ia  a  problea  dafinition 
or  stataaant. 

A. _ B. _ C. _ D. _ E. 


9.  A  facilitp  design  is  a  problea  solution. 

A. _ B. _ C. _ D. _ E. 

10.  Prograaaing  is  the  responaibilitp  of  the  user/uaing 

A. _ B. _ C. _ D. _ E. 


11.  Programing  is  the  responaibilitp  of  the  designer. 

A. _ B. _ C. _ D  . _ E. 

12.  Programing  is  an  iterative  process. 

A. _ B. _ C. _ D. _ E. 


13.  Design  is  an  iterative  process. 

A. _ B. _ C. _ D  . _ E. 


cp. 


2 


14.  Progressing  ia  a  aariaa  of  uaar/uaing  atone;  daaign  decieiona. 


STRONGLT 

AGREE 

AGREE 

UNDECIDED 

DISAGREE 

STRONGLT 

DISAGREE 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

IS. 

prograu 

Uaar/uaing 

ing. 

agency  participation 

ia  vary  important  in 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

B. 

16. 

decision 

Baking. 

A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

17. 

Uaera/uain 

g  sgsncisi 

k  should  bs 

pert  of  ths 

progressing  teas 

A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

18. 

Daaignara 

should  bs 

part  of  tha 

progressing 

tsss. 

A. 

_ B. _ 

C. 

D. 

B. 

19.  It  ia  important  to  educate  the  uaera/using  aganciaa  in 
tha  progressing  proeaaa. 

A .  _  B .  C .  .  B . 

20.  It  ia  iaportaot  to  educate  tha  ueera/ueisg  aganciaa  in 
architectural  daeign. 

A. _ B. _ C. _ D. _ B. 


21.  Three-uay  coaaunication  batwaan  tha  daaignar,  progress. r 
and  uaar/uaing  agency  ia  aaaantial  to  progressing. 


_B._ 


_B . 


22.  A  facility  progressing  docusant  ia  priaarily  inforaation 
for  the  daaignar. 


A. _ B. _ C. _ 0. _ 8. 
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23.  A  facility  programming  docnaaat  ia  primarily  information 
for  tha  uaar/uaing  agaocy. 


STRONGLY 

AGRBB 

AGRBB 

UNDECIDED 

DISAGREE 

STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

_ E. 

24.  Conceptual  daaign  and  contract  docamant.  production  arc 
two  aaparata  phaaaa  of  tha  daaign  procaaa. 

A. _ B. _ C. _ D. _ B. 

23.  Concaptual  daaign  ia  part  of  tha  programming  procaaa. 

A. _ B. _ C. _ 0. _ B. 

26.  Programming  ahould  ba  eomplatad  prior  to  daaign. 

A. _ B. _ C. _ D. _ B. 

27.  Programming  ahould  ba  intagratad  with  daaign. 

A. _ B. _ C. _ D. _ B. 


28.  Programming  and  daaign  ahould  ba  interactive,  not 
aaparata  phaaaa  of  the  facility  delivery  procaaa. 

A. _ B. _ C. _ D. _ B. 


29.  The  programming  procaaa  ia  tha  aama  for  all  facility 
pro jecta . 


A 


.B 


.C . _ D . _ B . 


30.  Programming  ia  eaaential  regardleaa  of  project  eiae. 
A . _ B  . _ C  . _ D . 


31.  The  and  product  of  programming  ia  information  not 
|  daaign. 

! 


.8 


32.  A  facility  progressing  docnaant  ahould  include  tba 
quantitative  raquirasanta  of  the  uaer/ueing  agency’a  organization. 

STRONGLY  AGREE  UNDECIDED  DISAGREE  STRONGLY 

AGREE  DISAGREE 


33.  A  facility  progressing  docusant  ahould  include  tha 
qualitative  raquirasanta  of  tha  ueer/ueing  agency 'a  organization. 

A. _ E.  1  C. _ D. _ _B. 


3A .  Progressing  ahould  aluaya  produea  a  foraal  docusant. 
A. _ B. _ C. _ D. _ B. 


35.  A  prograaaar  ahould  have  azparianea  in  daaign. 

A. _ B. _ C. _ D. _ B. 


36.  A  prograaaar  ahould  ha  coapatant  in  coaaunication 
akilla,  including  graphic  analyaia  and  diaplay. 

A . _ B . _ C . _ D . _ E . 


37.  A  prograaaar  ahould  underttand  tha  uhole  building 
delivery  procaaa. 

A  . _ B . _ C . _ D  . _ E . 


38.  During  tha  progressing  procaaa,  uncovering  tha  true 
aeade  of  the  uaer/uaing  agency  ia  a  recurring  problaa. 


39.  During  tha  progressing  procaaa,  getting  uaara/uaing 
iaa  to  sake  deciaiona  ia  a  recurring  problaa. 


40.  During  tha  facility  delivery  procaaa,  tha  prograaning 
daaign  relationahip/eonaeetion  ia  a  recurring  problaa. 


III.  MULTIPLE  CHOICE:  Question*  41  -  SO  aak  for  more  apacific 
information  about  prograaaing  and  daaign.  Tha  answara  ara  given 
in  a  aultipla  ehoica  foraat.  Plaaaa  eirela  tha  aoat  appropriata 
anawar  on  tha  quaationnaira .  Salact  only  ona  anawar  to  aach 
qnaation ■ 


41.  How  aany  opportune t iaa ,  on  tha  average,  do  your 
uaara/uaing  agaociaa  ha t a  to  review,  verify,  ehanga  or  add  to  tha 
prograaaing  information? 

A.  0 

B.  1 

C.  2 

D.  3 

B.  4 

P.  5  OR  HOSE 

42.  How  aany  daaign  aolutiona,  on  tha  aaaraga,  do  you  or 
your  A-E  firm  praaant  tha  uaar/uaing  agency? 

A.  1 

B.  2 

C.  3 

O.  4 

E.  5 

P.  4  OR  MORE 

43.  In  your  opinion,  what  pareantaga  of  oaarall  project 
daaalopaant  tiaa  ahould  ha  apant  on  prograaaing. 

A.  LESS  THAN  SB 

B.  SB  TO  10B 

C.  US  TO  1  SB 

D.  US  TO  20B 

B.  20S  TO  2SB 

P.  26B  OR  HORE 

44.  You  or  your  fira  usa  a  computer  (not  including  word 
procaaaing)  to  parfora: 

A.  HOST 

B.  SORE 

C.  LITTLE 

D .  HONE 

of  the  analyzing,  organixiag  and  evaluating  of  prograaaing 

data . 

45.  Prograaaing  ia: 

A.  PART  OP  THE  DESIGN  PROCESS 

B.  SEPARATE  PROH  THB  DESIGN  PROCESS 


46.  Conceptual  daaign  ia: 


A.  PART  OP  THE  PROGRAMMING  PROCESS 

B.  PART  OP  THE  DESIGN  PROCESS 

C.  PART  OP  BOTH  THE  DESIGN  AND  PROGRAMMING  PROCESSES 

D.  SEPARATE  FROM  THE  DESIGN  AND  PROGRAMMING  PROCESSES 

B.  OTHER,  PLEASE  SPECIFY  BELOW 


47.  Tba  diatinct  phaaaa  of  tha  facility  delivery  procaaa 

are : 

A.  PROGRAMMING,  CONCEPTUAL  DESIGN,  DESIGN  (contract 
docusanta),  and  CONSTRUCTION 

B.  PROGRAMMING,  DESIGN,  and  CONSTRUCTION 

C.  DESIGN  and  CONSTRUCTION 

D.  OTHER,  PLEASE  SPECIFY  BELOW 


48.  In  your  opinion,  who  ahould  control  the  progressing  of 
facility  prcjectc. 

A.  USER/USING  AGENCY 

B.  DESIGNER  OR  DESIGN  TEAM 

C.  IN-HOUSE  PROGRAMMING  STAFF 

D.  OUTSIDE  PROGRAMMING  CONSULTANTS  (A-E  firaa) 

E.  OTHER,  PLEASE  SPECIFY  BELOH 


49.  Prograaaing  includee: 

A.  DETAILS  FOR  CONTRACT  DOCUMENTS  PRODUCTION. 

B.  MAJOR  ISSUES  FOR  CONCEPTUAL  DESIGN. 

C .  BOTH 

50.  Tha  Architect'!  Guide  £&  Facility  LmRUASmiflA  liata 
three  baaic  approachaa  to  progressing,  which  of  tba  following 
approaehaa  beat  daacribaa  your  progressing  satfaod. 

A.  SEGREGATED:  Progressing  ia  aaparata,  diatinct 
activity  (1)  perforaad  prior  to  initiating  of  deaigning,  and  (2) 
parforsad  by  a  aaparata  individuale  or  tease  fros  the  deaignara. 

B.  INTEGRATED:  Progressing  ia  not  a  "pradeeign” 
aarvica,  but  an  integral  firat  part  of  the  deaign  procaaa. 

C.  INTERACTIVE:  Progressing  and  deaigning  are  parforsad 
in  altarnating  eequence  and  in  raaponaa  to  each  other. 
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IT.  MULTIPLE  CHOICE:  Questions  SI  -  5*  aak  for  aora  (pacific 
information  about  programming  coatant  and  aathoda.  Tha  anawa 
ara  given  in  a  aultipla  eboica  format.  Plaasa  mark  all 
appropriata  anawara  on  tha  queationnaire. 


SI.  A  prograaaing  docuaant  alaoat  alwaya  ahould  includa: 

_  Orgaoiiatioaal  Goala  and  Objactiaaa  (Uaing  Agency) 

_  Functional  Raquiraaanta 

_  Tachnical  Raquiraaanta 

_  Budgat  and  Coat  Inforaation 

_ _  Schadula  Inforaation 

_  Bnvironaantal  Data 

_  Energy  Raquiraaanta 

_  Othar.  Plaaaa  Specify  Balow 

1. 

2. 

3. 


52.  Which  of  tha  following  tachniquaa  hava  you  uaad  whan 
COLLECTING  prograaaing  inforaation. 

_  Background  Data  Raaaarch 

__  Survaya 

_ _  Intarviawa 

_  Ouaationnairaa 

_  Data  Loga 

_  Standardized  Data  Foraa 

_  Direct  Obaarvation 

_  Tracking 

_  Participant  Obaarvation 

_  Behavior  Mapping 

_  Behavior  Specimen  Record 

_  lnatruaantad  Obaarvation 

_  Saaantic  Differential 

_  Adjective  Checkliat 

_  Attribute  Diacriaination  Scale 

_  Ranking  Chart 

_  Prafaranca  Matrix 

_  Othara,  Plaaaa  Specify  Below 

1. 

2. 

3. 
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53.  Which  of  the  following  techniques  here  you  used  for 
ANALYZING  end  ORGANIZING  programming  dste? 

Descriptive  Stetietice 
___  Infereatiel  Statistics 

_  Behavior  Setting  Survey 

_  Activity  Site  Model 

_  Tine  Budget  Analysis 

_  Pattern  Language 

_  Space  Unit  Standards 

_  Space  Program 

_  Energy  Budgeting 

_  Project  Cost  Estimating 

___  Construction  Cost  Estimating 
__  Life  Cycle  Coat  Analyeis 

_  Value  Analysis 

__  Cost-Benefit  Analysis 

_  Bar  Chart/Milestone  Chert 

_  Activity  Time  Chart 

_  Critical  Path  Method  (CPM) 

_  Program  Evaluation  and  Review  Technique  (PBRT) 

_  Precedence  Diagraming  Method  (PDM) 

_  Relationship  Matrices 

_  Social  Map 

_  Sociograa 

_  Behavior  Map 

_  Bubble  Diagram 

_  Link-Mode  Diagram 

_  Block  Diagram 

_  Interaction  Net 

_  Dual  Graph 

_  Adjacency  Diagram 

_  functional  Relationship  Diagram 

_  Layout  Diagram 

_  Plow  Diagram 

___  Organisational  Chart 

_  Analysis  Cards 

__  Worksheets 

_  Others,  Please  Specify  Below 

1. 

2. 

3. 
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54.  Which  of  tha  following  tachniquoa  have  you  ueed  for 
COMMUNICATING  and  EVALUATING  prograuing  data? 

_  Brainetoming 

_  Synatice 

_  Buxr/Rap  Saaaion 

_  Rola  Playing 

_  Gaaing 

_  Group  Planning 

_  Narrativa 

_  Graphica 

___  Audio/Viaual  Aida 

_  Oral  Praaantationa 

_  Poruas 

_  Panal  Diaeuaaiona 

_  Nork/Charratta/Priaar  Booka 

_  Rating  and  Rating  Scalaa 

_  Laddar  Seala 

_  Rating  Chart 

_  Evaluation  Matrix 

_ _  Maighting 

_  Otbara.  Plaaaa  Spacify  Balow 

1 . 

2. 

3. 


V.  OPEN-ENDED  QUESTION:  Quaation  55  ia  aakad  to  aolicit  your 
concarna  about  facility  programing.  Again  thank  you  for  your 
help. 

55.  Do  you  baliava  Air  Porca  prograuing  natboda  adequately 
define  project  raquiraeianta  prior  to  initiating  daaign?  Plaaaa 
explain. 
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Appendix  C :  Round  One  Delphi  Questionnaire  Packages 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  purpose  of  the  Delphi  questionnaires  was  to  gather 
information  on  facility  programming  practices  and  attitudes. 
The  second  round  survey  instruments  expanded  on  the  round 
one  questionnaires.  The  goal  of  the  Delphi  technique  is  to 
reach  consensus  on  an  issue  or  question.  The  round  two 
questionnaires  consisted  of  round  one  questions  that  did  not 
meet  the  consensus  criteria.  In  the  second  round,  these 
questions  were  reexamined.  Again,  the  recipients  were  two 
panels  of  "experts":  (1)  programming  professionals  outside 
the  Air  Force,  and  (2)  Air  Force  Chief  Engineers  at  base 
level  Civil  Engineering  organizations.  The  two  panels  were 
designated  Group  A  and  Group  B,  respectively. 


THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  PACKAGES 

The  two  groups  received  similar  questionnaire  packages. 
The  packages  included:  (1)  a  cover  letter,  (2)  general 
instructions,  (3)  instructions  on  "How  to  Read  the 
Questionnaire",  and  (4)  the  questionnaire.  The  round  two 
questionnaires  contained  statistical  data  and  written 
responses  from  the  first  round.  The  descriptive  statistics 
included:  (1)  the  frequency  of  each  response,  (2)  the 
percentage  of  each  response,  (3)  the  number  of  respondents, 
(4)  the  mean  response,  and  (5)  the  median  response. 

However,  the  Group  A  and  Group  B  survey  instruments 
were  quite  different.  The  participants  received  just  the 
data  from  their  group.  In  addition,  consensus  was 
determined  separately  for  each  panel  of  "experts, 
establishing  the  questions  for  that  group.  Since  Group  n 
and  Group  B  each  received  a  different  mix  of  questions  and 
data,  both  questionnaires  are  included  in  the  appendix. 
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Letter  to  the  Group  A  Participants 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 
AmumvtftSiTr 

am  FOftct  Mtrmrrc  or  tscmno«.oo» 

WmOHT-AArmtOM  AM  FOACI  IAK  OH  ««TI  «n 


June  15.  1990 

Effect  on 


tha  fir at  round 
The  aacond  aurvay  includes 
25  of  tha  original  50  questions  for  reexamination.  The  other  25 
questions  were  eliminated  because  (1)  consensus  was  reached  on 
the  first  round,  or  (2)  the  question  dealt  with  purely 
demographic  data. 

2.  Respondents :  X  received  20  questionnaires  from  my  original 
panel  of  25  "experts."  The  group  of  participants  was  fairly 
homogeneous.  The  respondents:  (1)  all  have  backgrounds  in 
architecture,  and  (2)  all  work  for  firms  or  institutions  that 
provide  programing  as  a  service.  In  addition.  85  percent  of  the 
participants  have  10  or  more  years  of  programming  experience. 

3.  Consensus :  The  main  objective  of  my  research  method,  the 
Delphi  Technique,  is  the  consensus  of  participants  on  an  issue  or 
question.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  criteria  for 
consensus  for  multiple  choice  and  rated  scale  questions  is: 

a .  Multiple  Choice  -  *  60  percent  agreement  among 
respondents  on  a  single  answer  constitutes  consensus  for  multiple 
choice  questions. 

b.  Rated  3cale  -  A  70  percent  agreement  among  respondents  on 
rated  scaled  questions  constitutes  consensus  based  on  two  groups 
of  responses:  "strongly  agree/agree''  and  "strongly  disagree/ 
disagree . " 

4.  Again.  your  input  is  valuable  to  improving  Air  Force  facility 
programming.  Please  return  your  responses  to  the  second 
questionnaire  in  the  enclosed,  pre-addressed  envelop  as  eoon  as 
possible.  Call  me  at  (513)  236-3241  if  you  have  any  questions 
about  the  questionnaire.  Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 

MICHAEL  A.  ROSS.  Capt .  USAF  1  Atch 

Graduate  Engineering  Management  Survey  Packet 

Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
School  of  Systems  and  Logistics 


rrawTH  Timouon  noanspos 


Capt  Michael  A.  Ross  (AFIT/GQC/90 -S) 

•ueecr  Air  Force  Facility  Programming  and  Its 
Design  and  Construction 

«*  Mr .  Kurt  Nuebek 

1.  Thank  you  for  your  participation  in 
questionnaire  on  facility  programming. 


Letter  to  the  Group  B  Participants 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 
Amufflvwamr 

Am  fowci  mrrmrri  of  TiCMNOLOOt 
afRIOWT-f ATTfMOW  AM  fORCC  UU  OH  4MW-W3 


‘JJ,’’™  Copt  Michael  A.  Roes  (AFlT/GOt/90-3)  June  22.  1990 

«u»j«ct  Air  Force  Facility  Programming  and  Its  Effect  on 
Design  and  Construction 

Chief  Engineer 

1.  Thank  you  for  your  participation  in  the  first  round 
questionnaire  on  facility  programming.  The  second  survey  includes 
27  of  the  original  51  questions  for  reexamination.  The  other  24 
questions  were  eliminated  because  (1)  consensus  was  reached  on 
the  first  round,  or  (2)  the  question  dealt  with  purely 
demographic  data. 

2.  Respondents :  I  received  31  questionnaires  from  my  original 
panel  of  40  "experts."  The  participants  are  all  Jhief  Engineers 
at  Air  Force  bases  in  the  CONUS .  In  addition.  ~'7  percent  of  the 
participants  have  10  or  more  years  of  experience  working  in  Air 
Force  Civil  Engineering  organizations. 

3.  Consensus :  The  main  objective  of  my  research  method,  the 
Delphi  Technique,  is  the  consensus  of  participants  on  an  issue  or 
question.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  criteria  for 
consensus  for  multiple  choice  and  rated  scale  questions  is: 

a.  Multiple  Choice  -  A  60  percent  agreement  among 
respondents  on  a  single  answer  constitutes  consensus  for  multiple 
choice  questions. 

b.  Rated  Scale  -  A  70  percent  agreement  among  respondents  on 
rated  scaled  questions  constitutes  consensus  based  on  two  groups 
of  responses:  "strongly  agree/agree"  and  "strongly  disagree/ 
disagree .  " 

4.  Again,  your  input  is  valuable  to  improving  Air  Force  facility 
programming .  Please  return  your  responses  to  the  second 
questionnaire  in  the  enclosed  envelop  as  soon  as  possible.  Call 
me  at  (513)  236-3241  if  you  have  any  questions  about  the 
questionnaire.  Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 

MICHAEL  A.  ROSS.  Capt.  USAF  1  Atch 

Graduate  Engineering  Management  Survey  Packet 

Air  Force  Institute  o'  Technology 
School  of  Systems  anc  Logistics 
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General  Instructions 


facility  programming  questionnaire 


afit  school  or  SYSTEMS  and  logistics 

GRADUATE  ENGINEERING  MANAGEMENT  _ 

Tha  purpoaa  of  this  study  is  to  gathar  interaction  on  tbs 
facility  prograaaing  sad  its  rois  ia  tha  daaigo  sod  eoastructioa 
procass . 

Caaarsl  lastmetioas 

1.  Plaasa  raad  "How  To  Raad  tha  Quastionnaira"  (anclosad)  bafors 
atteapting  to  anawar  tha  aurvay.  Anawar  aach  quastion  to  tha  baat 
of  your  ability.  For  axaapla,  if  you  ara  ao  adueator  usa  your 
past  axparisaea.  Salact  only  ona  anawar  unlass  diractiona  atata 
otbamisa  . 

2.  Cirela  or  aark  your  anawars  on  tha  quastionnaira .  Tha 
raaponaaa  will  ba  calculatad  by  hand,  ao  faal  fraa  to  eoaaant  on 
any  of  tha  quaationa.  Uaa  tha  back  of  tha  ahaata  whan  aora  apaca 
ia  naadad. 

3.  Again,  alaborata  if  you  faal  an  naad  to  qualify  an  anawar  or 
eoaaaot  on  a  question.  Faadback  ia  an  iaportant  part  of  tha 
"Dalphi  Mathod".  and  is  appraciatad. 

A.  Whan  you  haaa  coaplatad  all  tha  itaaa,  plaasa  put  tha 
quastionnaira  in  tha  pra-ataapad  anaslopa  providad  and  sand  to 
Capt  Michaal  A.  Rosa,  AFIT/GEM/90-S ,  Wright-Pattaraon  APB,  OH 
*5*33-4383.  Thank  you  for  your  participation. 


Instructions  on  "How  to  Read  the  Quest ionnare" 


HOW  TO  READ  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


A.  FOEKAT:  The  second  round  questionnaire  is  broken  into  five 
sections.  Each  section  contains  3  to  6  related  questions  with  the 
appropriate  data  from  the  first  questionnaire.  The  data  is 
included  to  give  insight  into  how  the  other  “experts"  feel  about 
a  particular  subject  or  question.  Please  give  consideration  to 
this  information  when  responding  to  the  questions. 

B.  CONCENTS:  Each  section  contains  written  coasnents  by  the 
respondents  from  the  first  questionnaire.  Please  read  the 
coasnents  for  they  are  valuable  source  of  information.  The 
bracketed  text  (i.e.  (programming  is } >  was  added  to  clarify  the 
response  as  it  pertained  to  the  question. 

C.  RATING  SCALES:  The  questions  with  responses  on  a  five  point 
rating  scale  were  evaluated  by  giving  a  numerical  value  to  each 
response  as  follows: 

5  -  STRONGLY  AGREE 
4  -  AGREE 
3  -  UNDECIDED 
2  -  DISAGREE 
1  -  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

The  second  round  questions  include  data  from  the  first 
questionnaire.  Each  question  includes  the  following  data:  (1)  the 
frequency  of  each  response.  <2)  the  percentage  of  each  of 
response.  (3)  the  number  of  responses.  (4)  the  mean  t or  average) 
response,  and  (5)  the  median  (or  middle)  response.  (See  example 
below. ) 

Example : 

21.  Three-way  coemunication  between  the  designer,  programmer 
and  client  is  essential  to  programming . 


(14) 

A. _ 

(TO*) 


Frequency  (number)  of  responses  to 
•B'  -  AGREE 


(15*) 


(1) 

__C. 

(5*) 


(1) 


Percentage  of  total  responses  to 
•X>‘  -  DISAGREE 


5*) 


(1) 
_ E  - 

(9*) 


- (20^  KEAN  -  3.630  MEDIAN  -  4.000 

w—  Number  of  total  responses  to  question 


1 
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D.  MULTIPLE  CHOICE.-  The  multiple  choice  questione  include  the 
following  data  from  the  first  questionnaire:  (1)  frequency  of 
each  response  and  (2)  percentage  of  each  response.  (See  example 
below. ) 


Example: 

49.  Programming  includes: 


First  column  is  frequency  (number)  of 
response*  to  each  answer. 


10)  (0%) 

(131  (65%) 
(7)  (34%) 


A.  DETAILS  FOR  CONTRACT  DOCUMENTS 
PRODUCTION 

B.  MAJOR  ISSUES  FOR  CONCEPTUAL  DESIGN 

C.  BOTH 


Second  column  is  percentage  of  total 
responses  to  each  answer. 


E.  CHANGES  AND  CLARIFICATIONS:  In  response  to  respondent 
comments.  the  second  round  questionnaire  includes  additions, 
emissions  and  definitions  of  words  or  phrases  contained  in 
particular  questions. 

(1)  Additions:  Words  or  phrases  added  to  a  question  are 
italicised.  For  example,  the  word  "users"  was  added  to  the 
following  question. 

19.  It  is  important  to  educate  cl ienta/users  in  the 
programming  process. 

(2)  Omissions :  Words  or  phrases  omitted  from  the  question, 
but  were  included  in  the  first  questionnaire  are  bracketed.  For 
example,  the  word  “always"  was  originally  part  of  the  following 
question,  but  should  not  be  considered  now.  The  word  is  included 
only  to  give  context  to  answers  given  in  the  original  version  of 
the  question. 

34.  Programming  should  (always)  produce  a  formal 

document . 

O)  Definitions :  Words  or  phrases  that  era  defined  in  each 
section  are  bold-faced.  For  example,  the  word  “iterative"  in  the 
following  question  would  be  defined  in  the  section  under 
“Definitions.”  Definitions  are  Included,  in  some  cases,  to 
clarify  the  moaning  of  certain  words  for  a  particular  question. 

12.  Programing  is  an  iterative  process. 


2 
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Round  Two  Questionnaire  for  Group  A 


FACILITY  PROGRAMMING  QUESTI ONNAIRE  -  ROUND  2 

10.  11.  1A,  22.  23 

aad  AS  daal 

with  tha 

rolai  of  tba  cliaat 

and  designer  in  progressing.  Please:  (I)  READ  j 

|  through  til  Chi  questions  and  counts  bsfors  answering,  (2)  1 

SBLBCT  the  best  answer,  (3)  CIRCLE  your 

A. 

B.  C. 

D. 

B. 

STRONGLY 

AGRBE  UNDECIDED 

DISAGREE 

STRONGLY 

AGREE 

DISAGREE 

ia  tha  raapoaaibility  of  tha  cliaat/owaar . 

(9) 

(A)  (1) 

(3) 

(3) 

A. 

B.  C. 

D. 

E. 

(A5X) 

(20X)  (SX) 

(13X) 

(15X) 

■  a  20 

MEAN  -  3.650 

MEDIAN 

=  A. 000 

11.  Protraaainc 

ia  tha  raapoaaibility  of  tha  di 

isigner . 

(3) 

(3)  (3) 

(2) 

(A) 

A. 

B.  C. 

D. 

E. 

(1AX) 

(26X)  (14X) 

(10X) 

(32X) 

■  =  19 

MEAN  =  2.BA2 

MEDIAN 

«  3.000 

1A.  Programmiag 

ia  a  aariaa  of  cliaat  [daaiga] 

daeiaioaa 

on  tha  diraction  of 

daaiga. 

(*) 

(3)  (0) 

(A) 

(5) 

A. 

B.  C. 

D. 

E. 

(20X) 

(23X)  (OX) 

(30X) 

(25X) 

■  a  20 

MEAN  =  2.800 

MEDIAN 

=  2.000 

22.  A  facility 

programming  docuaa.t 

ia  primarily  iaformation 

for  the  designer. 

(*) 

(3)  (3) 

(•) 

(0) 

A. _  _ 

B.  C. 

D. 

B. 

(30X) 

( 13X)  (15X) 

(AOX) 

(OX) 

a  ■  20 

MEAN  ■  3.300 

MEDIAN 

=  3.000 

23.  A  facility 

ia  (primarily]  i 

valnabla  information 

i  for  tha  cliaat. 

(A) 

(A)  (3) 

<•) 

(1) 

A. 

B.  C. 

D. 

E. 

(20X) 

(20X)  (13X) 

(AOX) 

(SX) 

■  *  20 

■RAN  a  3.430 

1 

MEDIAN 

a  A. 000 

(I-  In  roar  opinion,  who  nboald  control  the  progressing 
procto  of  facility  projaeta.  (Aeouse  cliaat/ownor 
haa  no  in-house  capability  and  doaign  firs  haa  ia-houae 
prograssing  ataff) 


<*) 

(21E) 

A. 

(2) 

(10.5E) 

B. 

(5) 

(26*) 

C. 

<3) 

(15. SX) 

D. 

<*) 

(2«Z) 

E. 

CLIENT/OWNER 
DESIGNER  OR  DESIGN  TEAM 
IH-BOUSE  PROGRAMMING  STAFF 
(part  of  doaign  firs) 

OUTSIDE  PROGRAMMING  CONSULTANTS 
(aaparata  from  daaign  firs) 
OTHER  (aaa  below) 


1.  Varies  by  project  eoaditiona,  project  type,  and 
daaignar /owner  expertise 

2.  Client  always  haa  responsibility  for  decision,  design 
teas  should  usually  be  responsible  for  the  progressing  process 

3.  'C'  or  'D'  -  aaall  firas  cannot  always  have  in  house 
staff;  they  sight  require  consultation 

A.  Client  controls;  [but]  can't  genaralixa.  varies  by 
type/cospetenca  of  clients. 

5.  'C'  is  bast  but  only  if  qualified  progressing 
prof assionala  are  the  design  staff,  which  is  rare.  If  not,  ‘D’  is 
bast.  In  other  words,  quality  is  sost  isportant,  then  integration 
with  design  teas;  preferably  both  are  provided. 


responsibility  -  the  state  of  being  liable  or  accountable 
as  the  prisary  agent 

control  -  directing  influence  over 


Quf  tiOBl  and  H 

-  Progras  is  client  responsibility,  but  prograssing  is 
architect's  responsibility. 

-  Tea  (client  responsibility],  if  client  can  do  it. 

-  Prograsser  assists  client/owner  in  Baking  decisions  which 
is  their  responsibility. 

-  In  reality,  it  [prograssing]  bacosas  the  responsibility  of 
the  owner.  It  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  designer. 

-  Most  owners  cannot  develop  a  cosplete  one  [progras]. 

-  Tea  (daaignar  responsibility) ,  if  retained  to  do  it 
[prograssing]. 

-  Architect  eonfirss  the  requiresents  of  project  to  the 
owner  as  the  first  step  in  basic  services. 

-  [Progressing  is]  responsibility  of  the  prograsser  or 
designer. 

-  The  designer  should  participate  or  interface  with  the 
prograssar  for  a  cosplete  project. 
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-  [Prograuing  ia]  taaa  affort  with  cliant  input;  aharad 
responsibility • 

Quaation  1A 

-  Daciaiona  yes?  design  daeiaiona,  no. 

-  Cliant  input  ia  iaportant;  thara  ara  no  daciaiona,  thorn 
ara  guidalinaa. 

-  Progressing  aata  diraction/concapta  for  daaign  and 
aliainataa  optiona. 

Questions  22  Ui  22 

-  it  [prograaaing  doeuaant]  haa  iaportant  naan  for  cliant. 

-  [Prograaaing  doeuaant]  both  [for]  daaignar  and  cliant. 
Cliant  naada  to  have  thair  aapactationa  articulatod  ao  thnjr  can 
participata  knowledgeably  in  tha  daaign  daciaion  procaaa. 

-  Doeuaant  ia  faadbaek  to  cliant  for  approval. 

-  [prograaaing  doeuaant]  ia  squally  iaportant  to  daaignar. 

-  it  [prograaaing  doeuaant]  ia  oftan  a  eoaaitaant  doeuaant 
of  tha  ataff  and  CBO ,  if  it  ia  uaad  aa  a  aign-off  doeuaant.  In 
tha  eaaa  of  an  A/E  [Arehitact/Enginoor ]  contract,  tha  prograa  ia 
a  contract  doeuaant  on  which  faaa  and  project  costs  ara  baaed. 

-  [Prograaaing  doeuaant  ia]  priaarilp  for  daaignar  but  alao 
a  valuable  rafaranca  for  cliant, 

-  The  client  ia  raaponaibla  for  approving  tha  prograa.  Tha 
doeuaant  ia  hia  contract  with  tha  daaignar. 

-  A  aophiaticatad  cliant  will  uaa  tha  progranaing  doeuaant 
aa  a  aanagaaant  tool  and  for  future  raquiraaanta  databaaa;  alao  a 
critical  doeuaant  for  daaign  of  tha  facility. 

Ousstian  AS. 

-  [cliant  eontrola],  but  [daaignar,  in-house  ataff,  and 
outaida  consultants]  ahould  have  strong  influence 

-  Prograaaar  should  be  aitbar  on  staff  of  cliant/ownar  or  a 
direct  consultant  to  than.  Cliant  eontrola. 

HI  OP  SECTION  1 
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SECTION  2:  Questions  18.  25.  35,  37,  46  and  47  deal  with  tha 
Prograsaing/Conceptual  (seheaatic)  Design  interface.  Please:  (1) 
READ  through  all  the  questions  and  consents  before  answering,  (2) 
SBLBCT  the  beat  answer,  (3)  CIRCLE  your  answer. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

STRONGLY 

AGRBB 

UNDECIDED 

DISAGREE 

STRONGLY 

AGRBB 

DISAGREE 

18.  Daeignera 

should  ba  part  of  tha 

progressing  tees. 

(7) 

(7) 

(3) 

(1) 

(2) 

A. 

8. 

_ C. _ 

D. 

E. 

(35*) 

(  35X) 

(15X) 

(5X> 

(10X) 

N  =  20 

NBAS 

=  3.750 

MEDIAN  = 

4.000 

25.  Conceptual 

design  is 

part  of  tha  prograaming 

process . 

(3) 

(3) 

(*> 

(7) 

(3) 

A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

(15X) 

( 1SX) 

(20X) 

(35X) 

(15X) 

I  =  20 

MEAN 

*  2.800 

MEDIAN  = 

2.500 

35.  A  prograaaar  or  soaeone  on  the 

progressing 

teen  should  have  experience  is 

i  design. 

(7) 

(7) 

(O 

(2) 

CO) 

A. 

B. 

_ _ c. _ 

D. 

E. 

(35X) 

(35X) 

(20X) 

(I0X) 

(OX) 

N  =  20 

MEAN 

=  3.950 

MEDIAN  = 

4.000 

progressing 

teaa  should  understand  the  whole  building  delivery 

process  . 

(») 

(5) 

(4) 

(1) 

(1) 

A. 

B. 

_ c. _ 

D. 

E. 

(*SX) 

(25X) 

(20X) 

(SX) 

(  SX) 

N  *  20 

MEAN 

>  4.000 

MEDIAN  = 

4.000 

46. 

Coaeapti 

ml  dei 

tig*  is: 

<*) 

(20X) 

A. 

PART  OP  THE  PROGRAMMING  PROCESS 

(9) 

(45X) 

B. 

PART  OP  THE  DESIGN  PROCESS 

(3) 

(25X) 

c. 

PART  OP  BOTB  TBB  DESIGN  AND  PROGRAMMING 
PROCESSES 

(2) 

(10X) 

D. 

SEPARATE  PROM  THE  DESIGN  AND  PROGRAMMING 
PROCESSES 

(0) 

(OX) 

B. 

OTRBR 

4 


47.  The  distinct  phasss  of  tha  facility  delivery  procass 


(13) 

(«s*> 

A. 

(2) 

(10X) 

B. 

(0) 

(OX) 

C. 

(S) 

(25X) 

D. 

PROGRAMMING ,  CONCEPTUAL  DESIGN,  DESIGH , 
and  CONSTRUCTION 

PROGRAMMING,  DESIGN,  and  CONSTRUCTION 
DBSIGN  and  CONSTRUCTION 
OTHER  (Saa  below) 


1.  Protranaini,  Conceptual  Dasign,  and  Contract  Docuaants 
ara  interactive 

2.  Strategic  Planning  (naada  asaaaaaant/pro jact 

idantif ication) ,  Prograaaing,  Design,  Construction,  Activation, 
Evaluation,  Ratiraaant 

3.  Phasa  1  -  Prograaaing,  Concept  Dasign,  Budgat,  Schedule; 
Phase  II  -  Design  Davalopaant/Contract  Docuaants;  Phass  III  - 
Bid,  Conatruction  Award 

4.  I  usa  an  iterative  approach  with  overlapping  prograaaing 
phasas.  Our  dasign  phssas  ara  Concept,  Schsaatic,  Design 
Davalopaant,  Construction  Docuaentation . 

5.  Prograaaing  ia  a  eoneurrant  activity  which  starts  ahead 
of  the  dasign  process  and  continuas  until  after  aova-in. 


Definitions; 

Coaeaptual  Dasign  -  naans  conceptual  or  Schaaatic  Dasign  par 
A. I. A  standard  taraa. 

Dasign  -  aaans  Dasign  Davalopaant  and  Contract  Docuaant 
production  par  A. I. A.  standards. 


Qing.ti.ga  lfl. 

-  [Prograaaars  should  not  be  part  of  tha  prograaaing  taaa] 
unless  they  can  ba  objective. 

-  Depends,  (dasignsrs  as  part  of  the  prograaaing  taaa]  can 
work  vary  wall  (or  not). 

-  [Daaigoars  should  ba  part  of  tha  prograuing  taaa]  as 
observers  and  contributors. 

-  A  claar  prograa  should  allow  designers  to  proceed. 

-  (Designers  as  part  of  tha  prograaaing  taaa],  s  aust  for 
effective  follow  through  -  tha  designer  always  finishes  tha 
prograa  in  practice. 

Qg«»tifln  Zi 

-  (Conceptual  design]  adjusts  tha  prograa. 

-  It  (prograaaing  procass]  is  iterative. 

-  (Conceptual  dasign  is  not  part  of  the  prograaaing  process] 
but  (it]  can  be  valuable  to  explore  dasign  iapl icat ions . 

-  Depends  on  tha  client  and  schedule. 
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*  T h •  t  [coociptual  d(ii|o  and  pro|rmi>|]  can  ba  mutually 
auppoitive  and  tima  saving  to  do  coordination  with  achtaatica, 
•leapt  that  datailad  technical  info  (data  ahaata)  can  wait. 

-  Preferably  [conceptual  daaign  ia  part  of  the  programming 
procaaa],  but  aomatimaa  i.  aaparatad  auceaaaf ul ly . 

Quaation  H 

-  [A  programmer  ahould  haea  experience  in  daaign]  at  leant 

in  achool. 

-  [A  programmer  with  daaign  axpariance  ia]  deairabla,  but 
not  critical. 

-  Daaign  axpariance  certainly  helpful,  but  I  haea  trained 
people  without  daaign  axpariance  to  ba  excellent  programmara. 

-  Depanda;  aomaona  on  [programming]  team  ahould  [have 
axpariance  in  daaign. 

-  [A  programmer  with  daaign  axpariance  ia]  helpful  but  not 

aaaantial . 

-  It  [a  programmer  with  daaign  experience]  ia  eery  helpful 
but  not  aaaantial. 

-  [A  programmer  ahould  ba]  aenaitiee  to  daaign  but  not 
mandatory  to  have  experience  in  daaign. 

giititlan  II 

-  [A  programmer  ahould  undaratand  the  building  dalieary 
procaaa]  at  aoma  level. 

-  [A  programmer  ahould  undaratand  tha  building  delivery 
procaaa]  -  not  neceeaarily. 

-  Thia  ( understanding  tha  building  delivery  procaaa] 
certainly  helpa.  I’ve  even  many  ownarja]  who  have  retained 
prominent  number  crunching  firma  or  planning~only  firma  who  have 
produced  incredibly  poor  and  underetated  programa  and  budgets, 
including  tha  military.  Than  a  knowledgeable  A/B  ia  brought  on 
board,  and  ha  haa  to  begin  a  business  and  personal  relationship 
by  telling  the  owner  a  lot  of  bad  newa,  or  risks  being  liable  for 
the  eventual  consequences.  Than  the  budget  is  upset  while 
programming  ia  revised  and  additional  funding  secured,  while  time 
flies  by  and  escalations  erodes  the  budget  further. 

-  Someone  on  [programming]  team  ahould  [understand  the 
building  delivery  procesa] . 

-  A  general  understanding  [of  the  building  delivery  process] 
ia  needed. 

Questions  Ad  and  A7 

-  [Conceptual  design  is  part  of  the  design  process]  but  beat 
shared  during  programming. 

-  [Programming  and  conceptual  design  are]  joint  activities; 
[Design]  should  be  schematic,  design  davalopmant,  contract 
documents . 


BSD  OP  SBCTIOB  2 
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SECTION  3:  Questions  26,  27,  28,  29,  and  30  dssl  with  the  basic 
approach  to  progressing  and  design.  Please:  (1)  BEAD  through  ell 
the  questions  and  consents  before  anawering,  (2)  SELECT  the  best 
answer,  (3)  CIRCLE  jour  answer. 

SO.  Tha  Architect's  Guide  Facility  tomuui  lists 
three  basic  approaches  to  progressing,  which  of  the  following 
approaches  best  describes  jour  progressing  aethod. 

(8)  (60E)  A.  SEGREGATED:  Progressing  is  separate, 

distinct  activity  (1)  performed  prior  to 
initiating  of  designing,  and  (2) 
perforsad  bj  a  separata  indiriduals  or 

tease  fros  tha  deeignars. 


(6) 

(30X) 

B. 

INTEGRATED:  Progressing  ia  not  a 
"predesign"  service,  but  an  integral 
first  part  of  the  design  process. 

(*) 

(20X) 

c. 

INTERACTIVE:  Progressing  and  deeigning 
are  perforsad  in  alternating  sequence 
and  in  response  to  each  other. 

<2} 

(10X) 

D. 

SEGREGATED  or  INTERACTIVE ,  depending  oi 
the  project. 

STRONGLY  AGREE  UNDECIDED  DISAGREE  STRONGLY 

AGREE  DISAGREE 

26.  Prograasiog  should  be  cospleted  prior  to  design. 


(9) 

(*) 

(3) 

(3) 

U) 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

(45X) 

(20X) 

(isx) 

USX) 

<5X) 

I  *  20 

MAN 

=  3.830 

MEDIAN  * 

4.000 

.  Prograaaing 

should  be 

integrated 

with 

■al  design. 

(2) 

U) 

(*) 

(6) 

U> 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

_ E. 

(10X) 

(3SX) 

(20X) 

(30X) 

<5X) 

N  *  20 

MEAN 

*  3.150 

MEDIAN  s 

3.000 
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28.  Prograaaing  and  conceptual  design  should  ba 
interactive,  not  aaparata  phaaaa  of  tha  facility  delivery 
process  . 


(4) 

(7) 

(3) 

(5) 

(1) 

A. 

B. 

C  . 

D- 

B. 

(20X) 

(3SX) 

(15X) 

(25X) 

(5X) 

N  3  20 

HEAR  3 

3.400 

MEDIAN 

3  4.000 

Tha  prograaaing  process 

is  the 

sane  for  all 

facility 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

(8) 

(4) 

A. 

8. 

C. _ 

D. 

8. 

(10X) 

(1SX) 

(SX) 

(40X) 

(30X) 

■  3  20 

MEAN  3 

2.330 

MEDIAN 

3  2.000 

PifittitiflBi; 

Conceptual  Design  *  aaana  conceptual  or  Scheaatie  Design  per 
A. I. A  standard  teraa. 

Daaign  -  aaana  Design  Developnant  and  Contract  Docuaant 
production  per  A. I. A.  standards. 


Cor-’ants  ; 

Qmtioni  24 .  27.  28,.,  21  md  50 


-  [Yea  progreaaing  should  be  coapleted  prior  to 
except  to  evolve  into  concepts. 

-  Yes  [progreaaing  should  ba  coapleted  prior  to 
not  alvays  possible  or  desirable;  design  often  testa 
sssuaptions  or  raquireaents . 

-  A  [progreaaing]  docuaant  (should  be  coapleted 
design . 


design ] 

design] , 
prograa 

prior  to 


but 


•  Depends;  we  now  (soaetiaes)  do  scheaatie  level  prograa 
[first];  then  [coaplete]  detailed  prograa  while  design  is 
underway.  [There]  are,  however,  risks  (that  change  [requireaents] 
as  get  into  detail). 

"  Client  aust  deteraiae  scope  [of  progreaaing ] . 

~  Depends  on  client  and  schedule  [if  progreaaing  is 
coapleted  prior  to  design]. 

*  [Progreaaing]  aust  be  [integrated]  early  in  design 


process. 

*  Subject  (content)  should  be  integrated  not  the  process. 


-  No  [prograaaing  should  not  be  integrated  with  design],  it 
ie  an  iterative  process  with  design. 

”  I'd  say  [prograaaing  should  be]  coordinated  [with  design 
aot  integrated]. 
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-  [Programming  should]  continue  concurrtntly  [with  design]. 

-  [Progriaaing  should  ba]  intagratsd  with  coocaptual  dssign, 
but  soaa  prograaaing  is  raquired  to  do  it. 

-  Only  coocspts  (should  ba  intagratad  with  dssign]. 

-  Trial  dssigns  should  be  tasted  during  the  programming 
process  to  verify  interrelationships ,  and  net  to  gross  factors. 

-  Bass  building  program  should  proceed  schematic  and  design 
development . 

-  [Programming  is  interactive]  with  concepts. 

-  [Programming  proeass  is]  similar,  not  the  same. 

-  Nothing  is  the  asms  [programming  process J  for  all 
projects  . 

-  (The  programming  process  is]  nsvar  [the  asms];  format 
similar,  technique[s]  not  standard. 

Variations  in  client  terms,  data  availability,  schedule 
milestones  (financial,  marketing,  PR,  ect.)  can  all  influence 
(the  programming]  process  for  each  project. 

-  [Programming  is  integrated]  but  include  [interactive]; 
programming  is  the  first  step  in  the  process,  but  often  becomes 
interactive  as  it  is  tasted  during  early  design  stages. 

-  Normally,  whan  a  programming  phase  is  completed  [without] 
any  design  input,  it  is  made  clear  that  some  sdjustments  will  be 
made  in  the  schematic  design  phase. 

-  [The  programming  method  is  either  segregated  or 
interactive];  depends  on  the  job/project. 
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SECT I OR  4:  Questions  9,  20,  31,  40,  and  43  ara  loosely  related 
decline  with  the  role  deaitn  in  the  programing  phase.  Pieces: 

(1)  READ  through  ell  the  questions  and  consents  before  answering, 

(2)  SELECT  the  best  answer,  (3)  CIRCLE  your  answer. 

A. _ B. _ C. _ D. _ E. 

STRONGLY  AGREE  UNDECIDED  DISAGREE  STRONGLY 

AGREB  DISAGREE 

9,  A  facility  deaign  is  a  problew  aolution. 

(11)  (2)  (1)  (1)  (3) 

A. _ B. _ C. _ D. _ E. 

(Alt)  (lit)  (3. St)  (5. St)  (17t) 

N  =  18  MEAN  =  3.944  MEDIAN  =  3.000 

20.  It  is  iaportsnt  to  educate  the  client/ueers  in 
architectural  design  process. 


(7) 

(8) 

(4) 

(1) 

(0) 

A. 

B. 

.  C. 

D  . 

Be 

(35t) 

(  40t ) 

(20t) 

(5t) 

(0t) 

N  -  20 

MEAN 

-  4.000 

MEDIAN  = 

4.000 

31.  The  end  product  of  programing  is  information  not 
design . 


(11) 

(3) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

A.  _  _  _ 

B. 

_ C._ 

D. 

E. 

(  55E) 

(15t) 

(lot) 

(  15t) 

(5t) 

■  =  20 

MEAN 

=  4.000 

MEDIAN 

=  3.000 

40. 

During  the 

facility  delivery 

process,  the  | 

prograsaim 

dotign  r«lat  iomhip/conotct  ion 

[is  a  : 

recurring]  can 

be 

a  problaa. 

(1) 

(ID 

(2) 

(*) 

(0) 

A.  _ 

B. 

_ C. 

D. 

E. 

<«) 

(55X) 

(lot) 

(30t) 

(Ot) 

■  *  20 

If  RAH 

=  3.330 

MEDIAN 

=  4.000 

45 

Programing 

!  i*: 

(9) 

(45t) 

A.  PART 

OP  THE  1 

DESIGN  PROCESS 

(9)  (45t)  B.  SEPARATE  PROM  THE  DESIGN  PROCESS 

(2)  (lOt)  C.  INTERACTIVE  NITH  DESIGN  PROCESS 
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f"  Til  ft*"’  * 

Qutitign  Zfl 

-  [The]  point  i*  to  load  eliant  thru  tha  procaaa  of  daaign. 

-  [It  ia  important  to  aducata  tha  eliant/uaara  in 
architactural  daaign]  procaaa  and  levels  of  information 
davalopmant . 

-  [Educating  clianta/uaara  in  daaign]  dapanda  on  tha  eliant 
and  thair  experience.  Alao,  [daaign]  ia  not  really  necessarily 
part  of  tha  programming  phaaa. 

-  Moat  clianta  naad  to  uodaratand  daaign  approach  or  daaign 
diraction  to  giva  maaningful  data  to  tha  programmar. 

Quaation  AL 

-  Many  program*  raally  drive  daaign. 

-  Ha  cay  that  tha  program  ia  tha  roadm.'  ■  to  daaign. 

-  Dapanda  on  tha  project  [if  programming  ia  information  not 
daaign  ] . 

-  (Tha  and  product  of  programming  ia  information  not  daaign] 
axcapt  that  concept  daaign  do**:  (a)  confirm  program  concept*  and 
(b)  aata  firm  daaign  diraction*. 

-  If  not  conceptual  daaign,  a  cartain  amount  of  daaign 
guideline*  and  daaign  criteria  muat  ha  included  in  programming. 

Quftian  iSL 

-  Problem  [referring  to  programming/deaign  connac.on]  i* 
architects  and  other  prof aaaionala  mho  ha**  bean  educated  to 
baliava  that  they  know  beat!  and  do  not  know  how  to  listen. 

-  ( Prograaning/daaign  connection  ia  a  problem]  only  if  tb* 
client  abandons  tha  program  aa  tha  formal  embodiment  of  thair 
naade,  or  if  was  a  lousy  program  to  begin  with. 

-  [If  tha  programming/deaign  connection  is  a  problem] 
dapanda  on:  (a)  designer  involvement  in  program,  (b) 
implementation  of  tha  program  in  its  detail,  (c)  atability  of  tha 
program  related  to  client  change*. 

-  (Tha  programming/daaign  connection]  should  not  b*  a 
problem;  integrated  team  is  boat. 


■HD  OP  SECTION  4 
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SECTION  S:  Questions  52,  53,  and  54  ssk  which  pro|rstaii| 
techniques  ere  aoet  effective  for  collecting,  analyzing, 
orgenizing,  coaauniceting  and  evaluating  data.  Only  tachniquee  in 
which  SOt  or  aore  of  respondents  narked  as  "have  used"  were 
included  in  the  Round  2  questionnaire. 


52.  Hhich  of  the  following  techniques  [have  you  uaed] 
are  aoet  effective  whan  COLLECTING  progressing 
inf oraation . 


(18)  (901) 
(20)  (100%) 
(20)  (100X) 
(20)  (lOOt) 

(12)  (401) 
(16)  (SOt) 
(20)  (100X) 

(13)  ( 65t ) 
(10)  ( 50t ) 

(14)  (70X) 


_  Background  Data  Research 

_  Surveys 

_  Interviews 

_  Questionnaires 

_  Data  Logs 

_  Standardized  Data  Forns 

_  Direct  Observation 

_  Participant  Observation 

_  Ranking  Chart 

_  Preference  Matris 

_  Others,  Please  Specify  Below 

1. 

2. 

3. 


53.  Which  of  the  following  techniques  [have  you  used] 
are  aoet  effective  for  ANALYZING  and  ORGANIZING 
progranaing  data? 


(IT) 

(85X) 

Descriptive  Statistics 

(ID 

(55t) 

Inferential  Statistics 

(19) 

(95X) 

Space  Unit  Standards 

(20) 

(loot) 

_ 

Space  Prograa 

(15) 

(75X) 

_ 

Project  Cost  Bstiasting 

(1*) 

(  70X  ) 

Construction  Cost  Estiaating 

(13) 

(65X) 

Life  Cycle  Cost  Analysis 

(1‘) 

(SOt) 

Bar  Chart/Mi lestone  Chart 

(ID 

(S5t) 

Activity  Tine  Chart 

(12) 

(60t) 

Critical  Path  Method  (CPU) 

(18) 

(90t) 

Relationship  Matrices 

(19) 

(9St) 

Bubble  Diagraa 

(13) 

(  65t ) 

Block  Diagraa 

(19) 

(95t) 

Adjacency  Diagraa 

(18) 

(90t) 

Functional  Relationship  Diagraa 

(12) 

(601) 

Layout  Diagraa 

(18) 

(90X) 

_ 

Plow  Diagraa 

(18) 

(  90t ) 

_ 

Organizational  Chart 

(10) 

(SOX) 

— 

Worksheets 

Others,  Please  Specify  Below 

1. 

2. 

3. 
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54.  Which  of  the  following  techniques  [bass  you  used] 
are  nose  affactiva  for  COMMUNICATING  and  EVALUATING 
progressing  data? 


(13) 

(65X) 

_  Braina torsing 

(11) 

(S5E) 

_  Group  Planning 

(17) 

(8SX) 

_  Narrative 

(20) 

(100X) 

_  Graphics 

(1*) 

(95X) 

_  Audio/Viaual  Aida 

(19) 

(95X) 

_  Oral  Presentations 

(10) 

(SOX) 

_  Porusa 

(10) 

(SOX) 

_  Eating  and  Rating  Sealaa 

(ID 

(55X) 

_  Evaluation  Matrix 

(ID 

(  5SX) 

_  Weighting 

_  Othera,  Plaaaa  Specify  Below 

1. 

2. 

3. 


END  OF  SECTION  5 


THANK  YOU  FOR 
YOUR  PARTICIPATION . 
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Round  Two  Questionnaire  for  Group  B 


FACILITY 

FBOGRAHMIRG  QUESTIONNAIRE  -  ROUND  i 

| 

SBCTIOH  l:  Qatitioa 

a  10,  14,  18,  20,  21,  aad  35  daal  with  tha 

rolas  of  tha  usar. 

proirasaer 

aad  daaignar 

Please :  (1)  READ  through  all  tba  questions 

aad  consents  bafora 

answering,  (2)  SBLBCT  tba  baat 

CIRCLE  pour 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

_ B. 

(5) 

(4) 

(3) 

(2) 

(1) 

STRONGLY 

AGREE 

UNDECIDED 

DISAGREE 

STRORGLY 

agree 

DISAGREE 

10a  Pro|rtnio|  ii  tbi  rttpoaiibility 

of  tba  osar 

(2) 

(10) 

(2) 

(13) 

(4) 

A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

B. 

<6X) 

(  32X) 

(«X) 

(42X) 

( 13X) 

H  =  31 

HEAR 

=  2.774 

HEDIAR  * 

2.000 

14.  Proiraaaioi  is  a  sariaa  of  uaer/usiag  agency 

[daaiga] 

decision*  on  chs  direction  of 

daaiga. 

(0) 

(12) 

O) 

(ID 

(3) 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

B  • 

(OX) 

(38X) 

(10X) 

(35X) 

(1*2) 

R  =  31 

■BAR 

*  2.710 

HEDIAR  » 

2.000 

18.  Dasisaars 

should  ba  part  of  tba  programing  taaa. 

(8) 

(1*) 

(5) 

(3) 

(0) 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

(28X) 

(45X) 

(1*2) 

(10X) 

(OX) 

R  =  31 

REAR 

=  3.833 

■BRIAR  - 

4.000 

20.  It  ia  iaportaat  to  adacats  tbs  oeers/ueing  agencies  ia 

architectural  design  proeass. 

(1) 

(8) 

(B) 

(11) 

(2) 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

(3X) 

(28X) 

(26X) 

(35X) 

(*X) 

R  =  31 

REAR 

*  2.871 

■BRIAR  > 

3.000 

21.  Three-way 

eoaattaieatioa  batasaa  tba  designer, 

end  ueer/using  agency  ia  eaaantial  to  prograaainga 

(17) 

(*) 

(3) 

(3) 

(0) 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

(S$X) 

(23X) 

(10X) 

(14X) 

(OX) 

R  *  31 

HEAR 

-  4.128 

1 

■BRIAR  a 

5.000 

3S.  A  protriMtr  or  aoaeoaa  oa  tha  pn>|ranii|  Caaa  ahoold 
have  axpariaaea  in  daaign. 

(5)  (14)  (5)  <4)  (1) 

A. _ B. _ C. _ D. _ B. 

(17X)  (48*)  (17X)  (14X)  (3X) 

I  =  31  UAH  =  3.421  HBDIAB  *  4.000 

IHfiBitiOBB-i- 

raepoaaibility  -  tha  atata  of  bain*  liabla  or  aeeoaatabla  aa 
tba  priaary  acaat 

Ouaatioa  IQ. 

-  gut  if  tbay  (tha  uaar]  don't  gat  aarioua  at  tha 
prograaaiat  etage,  auch  tiaa  and  aoaay  ia  weetad  latar  in  tha 
procaaa . 

-  Knowing  what  thay  [tha  uaar]  aaad  and  whan  -  yon; 
doeuaaata  -  no. 

-  Uaar  idaatifiaa  raquiraaant/problaa  -  CB  ia  raapoaaibla 
for  prograaaing  uaing  uaar  iuput. 

-  Oaaigaar  ahould  aolva  tha  uaara '  problaa,  aot  iuat  daaiga 
what  tha  uaar  wanta  or  thiak  ho  waata. 

gBBBtiBB  IA 

-  Actually,  wa  [Civil  Engineering]  aaka  tba  daciaioaa.  Tha 
uaar  dofiaaa  tha  problaa. 

-  [ Prograaaing  ia]  idaatifyiag  uaar  roquiroaanta  and 
criteria . 

-  Uaar  ahould  aot  ba  aakiag  daaiga  daciaioaa. 

OBBBtiQB  IA 

-  gut  doaigaara  arc  aot  available  to  do  thia  (bo  part  of 
prograaaing  taaa.] 

-  [Doaigaara  ahould  bo  part  of  tba  prograaaing  taaa]  for 
iaforaatioa  and  input.  However  aoao  doaigaara  bocoao  worried  over 
funding  and  block  daaiga  doeiaioaa. 

Ouaatioa  Zfl. 

-  [Uaara  ahould  bo  aducatod  ia  arehitoetural  daaiga}  only  if 

they  iaaiat  oa  dofiaiag  a  aolutioa  which  ia  architecturally 
incorrect.  . 

-  (Uaara  ahould  ba  aducatod  ia  architectural  daaiga  to] 
provide  aa  undorataadiag  and  aa  part  of  tha  taaa. 

-  They  [uaara]  aaad  to  ba  aware  of  architectural 
coapatibility. 
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Ouaation  IX 

-  Again  lack  of  daaigner  tin*  ia  a  problan  bar*. 

-  Tha  prograaaar  ia  the  daaigaar  undar  pour  definition  in 
tha  ganaral  inatructiona . 

Ouaation  2i 

-  Sara  would  balp  [azparianca  in  daaign.] 

-  [Tha  prograaaar]  naada  to  ba  abla  to  andaretand  hia 
function  aa.  daaign. 

-  [Experience  in  daaign  ia]  beneficial  but  not  aandatorp. 
Hard  to  find  daaignara  that  are  willing  to  ba  prograaaara. 

-  [a  prograaaar  naada  axparianca  in  daaign  but]  doean't  aaad 
aueb  though. 

-  It  [axparianca  ia  daaign]  would  ba  nice  but  not  aacaeaarp. 

-  Ideally  [a  prograaaar  ahould  have  axparianca  ia  daaign.] 

-  [A  prograaaar]  ahould  ba  tba  daaigaar  not  a  1391  writer. 


HD  or  SECTION  1 
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IBCTIOH  2:  Queatioaa  12,  13,  23,  40,  45,  aad  47  deal  with  tha 
Prograaaiag/Coaceptual  (aehawatic)  Daaiga  iaterfaee.  Plaasa:  (1) 
BEAD  through  all  tha  queatioaa  aad  coaaaata  bafora  aaawariag,  (2) 
SELECT  tha  baat  aaawar,  (3)  CIRCLE  poor  aaawar. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

(5) 

(4) 

(3) 

(2) 

(1) 

STRONGLY 

AGREE 

UNDBCIDED 

DISAGREB 

STRONGLY 

ACRBB 

DISAGREE 

12.  Prograaaiag  ia  aa 

iterative  proeeaa. 

(5) 

(12) 

(3) 

(8) 

(1) 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

(1U) 

(3BX) 

(14X) 

(24X) 

(3X) 

■  a  31 

MEAN 

=  3.3S7 

MEDIAN 

= 

4.000 

13.  Daaiga  ia  i 

ia  itari 

it  ia 

'•  procti 

IS  a 

\3) 

(1*) 

(4) 

(7) 

(2) 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

<10X) 

(47X) 

(13X) 

(23X) 

(7*) 

■  a  30 

MEAN 

=  3.300 

MEDIAN 

= 

4.000 

23.  Coaeaptaal 

daaiga 

is 

part  of 

ths 

proiraniai 

procsss . 

(4) 

(1*) 

(*> 

(4) 

(0) 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

<  13X) 

(47X) 

(20X) 

(20X) 

(OX) 

■  a  30 

MEAN 

=  3.333 

MEDIAN 

= 

4.000 

40.  Duriag  tha 

facility  delivery 

proeeaa,  the  prograaaiag  - 

d«ii|a  rtlttioBibip/eoantetioo  (is  s  recurring]  eaa 

be  a  problaa 

(2) 

(11) 

(4) 

(14) 

(0) 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

B. 

(«X) 

(33X) 

(13X) 

(45X) 

(OX) 

■  =  31 

MEAN 

a  3.032 

MEDIAN 

= 

3.000 

47.  Tha  diatiact 

phaaaa  of  tha  facility  delivery  proeeaa 

(17) 

(33X) 

A. 

PROGRAMMING,  CONCEPTUAL  DESIGN,  DESIGN, 
aad  CONSTRUCTION 

(12) 

(3BX) 

B. 

PROGRAMMING,  DESIGN,  aad  CONSTBUCTION 

(1) 

(3X) 

C. 

DESIGN  aad  CONSTRUCTION 

(1) 

(3X) 

D. 

OTHER 

1. Could  ha  'A'  or  dapeadiag  oa  pour  daairaa.  I'a  aot 
aura  which  ia  baat.  Eacapt  that  wa  gat  poor  prograaaiag  docuaaata 
with  tha  ayataa  deaer>b*d  ia  'A'. 
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45 


(13)  (SOS)  A.  PART  OP  THE  DESIGN  PROCESS 

(13)  (SOS)  B.  SEPARATE  FROM  THE  DESIGN  PROCESS 


iterative  -  involving  repetition,  (i.a.  programing 
information  aay  ba  praaantad  2  or  3  tiaaa  to  tha  uaing  agency  for 
confiraation  and  approval.) 

Coaeaptnal  Daaign  -  aaana  eoneaptual  or  Schaaatie  Daaign  par 
A. I. A  atandard  taraa. 

Daaiga  *  aaana  Daaign  Davalopaant  and  Contract  Docuaant 
production  par  /.I.A.  atandarda. 

c«— ««ti : 


Question  12 

-  [No,  programming  ia  not  an  itarativa  procaaa]  unlaaa  you 
ara  rafarring  to  'boa'  to  fill  out  tha  paperwork. 

fiRtBllflll  11 

*  Hopefully  [daaiga  ia]  not  [an  itarativa  procaaa]  for  a 
given  problaa  daaign.  Aa  a  procaaa  yaa. 

fiMBtifll  21 

*  [Conceptual  daaign]  aay  ba  deairabla  to  ba  [part  of  the 
programing  procaaa]  but  not  poaaible  with  currant  Banning. 

*  Ia  dona  both  waya  [conceptual  daaign  aithar  aa  part  or 
aaparata  froa  programing  procaaa.]  The  batter  the  programing 
docuaant,  tha  fewer  aurpriaea  in  tha  concept  daaign. 

-  Soaatiaaa  (conceptual  daaign  ia  part  of  the  programing 
procaaa],  but  not  often. 

*  [Conceptual  daaiga  ia  part  of  tha  programing  procaaa]  for 
MILCON  program.  [Conceptual  daaign  ia  aaparata  froa  programing 
procaaa]  for  OEM  program. 

ftu.BBti.oa  41 

-  Raaaabaring  to  kaap  prograaaar  inforaad  of  ebaagaa  in 
concapta  (ia  a  problaa.] 

*  Dapenda  on  prograa  [if  daaiga/programing  connection  ia  a 
problaa.]  On  aoaa  projects.  Usually  whan  new  raquiraaanta  ara 
identified  Suaar,  aiasion  ehangaa,  regulations)  or  funding  was 
approved  prior  to  daaign  completion. 
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ggCTZOR  3:  Questions  27,  28,  29,  30,  31  and  30  daal  with  tha 
basic  approach  to  progressing  and  design.  Plaaaa:  (1)  READ 
through  all  tb*  quaatioa*  and  eossanta  bafora  answering,  (2) 
SELECT  tha  bast  answer,  (3)  CIRCLE  pour  answer. 


SO.  liu.  Archi tact 1  a  Cuida  ia  Paeilitv  Proarsssinn  lists 
tbraa  bssic  spproaehas  to  progressing,  in  pour  opinion,  which  of 
tb*  following  approaebas  is  bast  [bast  describes  ponr  progressing 
sat hod ] . 

(Id)  (S2S)  A.  SEGREGATED:  Progressing  is  separata, 

distinct  activity  (1)  parforsad  prior  to 
initiating  of  designing,  and  (2) 
parforsad  bp  a  separata  individuals  or 

taass  fros  tha  designers. 


(4)  (131) 

(11)  (351) 


B. 


C. 


INTEGRATED:  Progressing  is  not  a 
"redesign"  service,  but  an  integral 
first  part  of  tha  design  process. 

INTERACTIVE:  Progressing  and  designing 
ara  parforsad  in  alternating  sequence 
and  in  response  to  each  other. 


A. 

a.  c. 

D. 

1. 

(3) 

(*)  (3) 

(2) 

(1) 

STRONGLY 

AGREE  UNDECIDED 

DISAGREE 

STRONGLY 

AGREE 

DISAGREE 

27.  .-ograssing 

should  ba  integrated  with  coneaptaal  design 

(3) 

(8)  (7) 

(13) 

(0) 

A. 

a.  c. 

D. 

E. 

(101) 

(2*1)  (231) 

(*21) 

(01) 

■  *  31 

HEAR  *  3.032 

REDIAR 

=  3.000 

28.  Progressing 

and  eoacsptsal  design 

should  bo 

interactive 

not  separata  phase* 

of  the  f acilitp  delivery  process 

(*) 

(1*)  (3) 

(■) 

(0) 

A. 

a.  c. 

D. 

E. 

(131) 

(A3!)  (1*1) 

(2*1) 

(01) 

■  >  31 

MEAN  ■  3. *32 

REDIAR 

■  A. 000 

na  for  all 

facility 

projects . 

(3) 

(3)  (0) 

(18) 

(5) 

A. 

a.  c. 

D. 

E. 

(101) 

(18!)  (01) 

(38!) 

(1*1) 

■  «  31 

HEAR  «  2.432 

REDIAR 

a  2.000 

* 


30.  Progranning  ia  aaaaotial  regardless  of  project  aixa. 


(7) 

(15) 

(1) 

(5) 

(3) 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

(23X) 

(48X) 

(3X) 

(14X) 

(10X) 

■  **  31 

MEAD  =  3.581 

UDIAR  = 

4.000 

The  end 

product 

of  progranning  ia 

infornation 

sot 

<*> 

(15) 

(3) 

(4) 

(0) 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

B. 

(29X)  (48X)  (10X)  (14X)  (OX) 

H  =  31  MAR  -  3.933  HBDIAlf  *  4.000 

PtfiaitittM.; 

Conceptual  Design  -  aaaaa  conceptual  or  Schanatic  Design  par 
A.l.A  standard  tarn. 

Daaign  -  Mata  Daai(n  Dtvalopaaat  and  Contract  Docunent 
production  par  A. I  A.  ataadarda. 


MM.l.A.LikU,  22- 

-  [Prograaaini  should  ba  integrated  with  daaign  to]  update 
progranning  as  daaign  procaada. 

-  ( Prograasaaing  ahould  bo  intagratod  with  daaign]  but  only  on 
firn  projacta. 

-  Again,  it  can  ba  dona  (prograaaing  intagratod  with 
daaign].  What  ia  waataful  ia  for  a  prograaaar  to  do  a  half-aaa 
job.  Than,  design  funds  and  tine  are  waatad  revising  the  concept. 

-  Sonatinas  it  (progranning  bsing  integrated  with  daaign] 
cannot  ba  avoided. 

-  The  rags  [regulations]  say  it  should  ba  that  way 
(progranning  integrated  with  design],  but  actually  it  is  often 
nora  practical  to  wait  until  SO-75X  design  conpleta  -  and  we  do. 

-  [Progranning  ahould  be  integrated  with  design]  for  MILCON 
-  10X  RAMP  only.  We  cannot  waste  daaign  effort  on  projects  which 
will  not  be  approved  or  funded  up  to  10X  design. 

Qugatiaa  2Ji 

-  (Progrnnning  and  design  should  be  interactive]  but  tine 
between  progranning  and  design  is  of  tan  years. 

-  It  could  be  done  this  way  [progranning  and  daaign  being 
interactive ] . 
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flmtiiian  21 

-  Tha  [ prograaaing ]  atapa  ara  [tha  aaaa],  tha  [prograaaing] 
dataila  ara  not.  Hoaay  laval  often  dictator  daptb  of  tha 
docoaeate. 

-  [Tba  prograaaing  proeaaa]  probably  abould  ba  [tha  aaaa  for 
all  facility  projacta]  but  it  ia  aot. 

Quaation  21 

-  For  tha  Boat  part  [prosraaaiof  ia  aaaaatial  rafardlaaa  of 
projact  aiia]  .  Bzcaptioaa  will  ariaa. 

-  Horaally  yaa  [profraaaiag  ia  aaaaatial],  but  thara  ara 
aacaptioaa . 

BHD  OF  SBCTIOH  3 
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SECTION  4:  Question*  7,  8,  22,  23,  33,  and  34  daal  with  ths  role 
of  tha  protrinini  docuaent.  (1)  READ  through  all  tha  question* 
and  coaaeata  hafora  answering,  (2)  SELECT  tha  beat  answer,  (3) 
CIRCLE  jrour  answer. 


A. 

8. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

(5) 

STRONGLY 

AGREE 

(4)  (3) 

AGREE  UNDECIDED 

(2) 

DISAGREB 

(1) 

STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

7.  Facility  progressing  identifies 
raquiraaanta  for  design. 

ch« 

technical 

building 

(3) 

A. 

(•) 

8. 

(2) 

C. 

(14) 

D. 

(2) 

E. 

do*) 

(28*) 

(7*) 

(48*) 

(7*) 

R  *  29 

REAR  = 

2.842 

HEDIAR  - 

2.000 

8.  A  facility  prograamiag  docnaaat 
or  atataaant. 

is 

a  problaa  i 

definition 

(♦) 

A. 

(18) 

8. 

(X) 

c. 

(5) 

D. 

(2) 

E. 

(13X) 

(40*) 

(3*) 

(17*) 

(7*) 

R  *  30 

REAR  » 

3.347 

MEDIAN  = 

4.000 

22.  A  facility 
for  the  designer. 

protrinini 

docaaaat 

is 

priaarily 

iaforaation 

(4) 

A. 

(18) 

8. 

(3) 

C. 

(9) 

D. 

(4) 

E. 

( 13X) 

(35X) 

(10*) 

(29*) 

(13*) 

R  =  31 

REAR  = 

3.045 

HEDIAR  = 

3.000 

23.  A  facility 
iaforaation  for  tha 

progressing  docnaaat 
usar/using  agency. 

is 

[priaarily]  valuable 

(0) 

A. 

(1) 

8. 

(3) 

C. 

(25) 

D. 

(1) 

E. 

(OX) 

(3*) 

(10*) 

(83*) 

(3*) 

R  *  30 

REAR  - 

2.133 

HEDIAR  - 

2.000 

33.  A  facility  prograaaiag 
qualitative  raqniraaaats  of  tha 

docnaaat  ahould  include  tha 

<3) 

A. 

(13) 

8. 

(4) 

_ _ C. _ 

(3) 

D. 

(0) 

E. 

(14*)  (48*)  (19*)  (14*)  (0*) 

R  =  31  NBA!  >  3.443  MEDIAE  *  4.000 
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34.  Pro|nuii|  should  •lmji  produce  a  forual  docuuaot. 


(2) 

(16) 

(2) 

(S) 

(3) 

A. 

1  a 

C  . 

D. 

_ B. 

<*X) 

(52*) 

(AX) 

(24X) 

(10X) 

■  *  31 

MEaN  = 

3.194 

MEDIAN  * 

4.000 

Pgfinitinag; 

raquireaaats  ~  Bifart  to  soaetbing  wanted  or  aaadad,  or  a 
condition.  Does  NOT  necessarily  naan  the  extended  traataant  of  or 
attention  to  particular  itaaa. 

facility  prograaaing  docuaent  -  CD  Fora  1391,  Project  Book, 
RAMP  or  other  docuaente  that  either  (ire  direction  to  deaigner, 
eoaponent  preacriptiona ,  deeign  goale,  alternative  eolutiona  or 
perforaance  criteria. 

qualitative  requireaante  *  Refera  to  requiraaenta  effecting 
the  quality  of  the  facility  (i.e.  orgenixational/peraonnel 
adjacencies,  or  work  and  traffic  flo“  neada.) 


Oueation  2 

-  Agree  [that  prograaaing  identifiaa  technical  building 
requiraaenta]  to  the  point  that  the  prograaaer  doesn't  design  the 
job,  but  is  able  to  identify  taehnical  iteaa  of  significant  cost 
iapact . 

-  (Yes,  prograaaing  identifies  technical  raqui reaents ]  but 
not  aa  datailed  as  the  designer  will  get  into. 

-  [prograaaing  identifies]  unique  technical  requiraaenta. 

Quggtiont  Z2.  and  Z1 

-  [A  facility  prograaaing  docuaent  ia  inforaation  for 
deaigner]  but  slao  for  justification  and  budgeting. 

-  [a  facility  prograaaing  docuaent  is]  priaarily  an  approval 
docuaent,  but  alaost  equally  inforaation  and  priaary  direction 
for  the  designer. 

-  (A  facility  progrsaaisg  docuaent  ia  inforaation  for  the 
designer]  if  does  properly. 

-  No  [a  facility  prograaaing  docuaent  is  not  priaarily 
inforaation  for  the  designer].  It  is  to  identify 
requireaaats/probleas  to  approval  authorities  and  for  obtaining 
funds.  By  your  definition  -  yaa.  A  RAMP  or  project  hook  is  the 
docuaent  provide  to  deaigner. 

-  It  [a  facility  prograaaing  doeuaest]  helps  uaer  identify 
his  requiraaenta. 

-  Agree  [that  a  facility  prograaaing  docuaent  is  priaarily 
for  deaigner],  unless  you're  referring  to  e  DD  Pora  1391. 
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Question  11 

-  [A  facility  prograaaiag  docunat  should  includa 
qualitative  requirements  ]  if  seeded. 

-  Soastiaas  [a  facility  prograaaiag  docuaaat  should  iacluds 
qualitativa  raqui raaaats . ] 

-  Taad  to  thiak  aot  [that  a  facility  prograaaiag  docuaaat 
should  iacluds  qualitativa  raquiraaaats ]  but  ok.  This  is  a  dasign 
raiatad  task  aora  thaa  prograaaiag.  gut  if  ksov  during 
prograaaing  than  it's  ok  to  iacluds  it. 

Question  li 

-  Nothing  should  ba  always. 

-  Hast  hand  lattariag  can  ba  eonaidarad  foraal ,  too. 

~  Good  but  totally  nacassary  [prograaaiag  should  always 
produca  a  foraal  docuaaat].  Dafiaitaly  if  dasign  will  ba  by  AE . 

If  in  housa  probably  aot  totally  aaeasaary. 
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SBCTIOI  5:  Queationa  52  ,  53,  and  54  aak  which  prograaaing 
tachniquaa  art  Boat  effective  for  collecting,  analyzing, 
organizing,  coaaunicating  and  evaluating  data.  Only  tachniquaa  in 
which  40X  or  Bora  of  raapondanta  Barked  aa  "have  uaad"  ware 
included  in  the  Round  2  quaationnaira . 

52.  Which  of  the  following  tachniquaa  [have  you  uaad)  are 
Boat  affect  ire  whan  COLLECTING  prograaaing  inforaation. 


(23) 

(7«> 

__  Background  Data  Reaeareh 

(20) 

(49X) 

__  Survaji 

(28) 

(»7X) 

(21) 

(72X) 

___  Direct  Observation 

(13) 

(  55X) 

_  Participant  Observation 

_  Others,  Please  Specify  Below 

53.  ' 

Which  of 

the  following  techniques  [have  yon  need]  are 

Boat  efface ira  for  ANALYZING  and  ORGANIZING  prograaaing  daca? 


Space  Unit  Standarda 
Energy  Budgeting 
Projact  Coat  Eatiaating 
Conatruetion  Coat  Eatiaating 
Life  Cycle  Coat  Analyaia 
Bubble  Diagraa 

Punctionel  Relationahip  Diagraa 
Layout  Diagraa 
Plow  Diagrmm 
Organizational  Chart 
Norkehaeta 

Othera,  Pleaaa  Specify  Below 


i  following  techniquea  [have  you  uaad] 
ere  Boat  effective  for  COMMUNICATING  and  EVALUATING  prograaaing 
data? 


an 

(4 IX) 

(id 

(41X) 

(24) 

(94X) 

(21) 

(78X) 

(23) 

(B5X) 

(18) 

(47X) 

(15) 

(  34X) 

(15) 

(  54X) 

(13) 

(48X) 

(12) 

(44X) 

(13) 

(48X) 

54.  Nil 

lich  of 

(25) 

(84X) 

_  Brainatoraing 

(13) 

(45X) 

_  Buzz/Rap  Seaaion 

(20) 

(4*X) 

_  Group  Planning 

(24) 

(83X) 

_ _  narrative 

(23) 

(  79X) 

... _ Graphics 

(13) 

(45X) 

_ _  Andio/Visua  1  Aids 

(24) 

(83X) 

_  Oral  Preaentationa 

(14) 

(48X) 

_  Othera,  Plaaae  Spa 

BED  OP  BBCTIOK  5 

THANK  YOU  FOR 
YOUR  PARTICIPATION . 
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Appendix  D  t  Comments  From  Round  One /Group  A  Questionnaire 


The  following  are  Group  A's  transcribed  written 
comments  and  responses  from  the  round  one  Delphi 
questionnaire  (Appendix  B) .  The  comments  are  organized 
under  the  question  to  which  they  were  responding.  Comments 
not  in  response  to  a  particular  question  are  found  at  the 
end  of  the  appendix,  under  general  comments.  The  number 
before  each  comment  is  the  respondent  number,  and  its  only 
significance  is  to  the  researcher  for  his  own  records.  In 
addition,  bracketed  text  is  added  by  the  researcher,  in  some 
cases,  to  clarify  the  context  of  the  response. 


6.  Facility  programming  identifies  the  functional  building 
requirements  for  design. 

(13)  &  space  (room  by  room). 

(24)  Absolutely. 

7.  Facility  programming  identifies  the  technical  building 
requirements  for  design. 

(13)  [Also]  furnishings,  medical  equipment  (x-ray,  ect  .  )  , 
engineering  requirements. 

(15)  Not  usually,  although  technical  criteria  and 
programming  may  be  done  together. 

(18)  We  do,  everyone  doesn't. 

(19)  Usually,  but  may  be  a  translation  function  of  the 
design  team . 

(21)  In  some  cases. 

(24)  In  practice  this  is  a  follow  up  activity  in  certain 
des ign  phases  . 

8.  A  facility  programming  document  is  a  problem  definition  or 
statement . 

(13)  Often  owners/users  have  to  figure  out  their 
operational  concept  or  hoe  they  are  going  to  actually 
function  before  they  can  finalize  the  program.  Most  often 
the  so  called  'Final  Program'  undergoes  adjustments  as  the 
user  begins  to  see  schematic  design  plans.  More  complicated 
relationships  often  generate  more  corridors,  thus  increasing 
the  net  to  gross  factor.  Alignment  or  stacking  of  bldg, 
components  too  affect  the  program. 

(18)  I  don't  agree  with  (or  think  in)  these  terms. 

(24)  It  [programming  document]  should  state  the  clients 
goals,  objectives  and  constraints. 
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9.  A  facility  design  is  a  problem  solution. 

(12)  It  [design]  is  more  part  of  the  definition  of  the 
problem . 

(18)  I  don't  agree  (or  think)  in  these  terms. 

(24)  [The  facility  design]  only  should  define  the 

problem. 

10.  Programming  is  the  responsibility  of  the  cl ient /owner . 

(1)  Not  alone  -  shared  responsibility. 

(7)  Program  is  client  responsibility,  but  programming  is 
architect's  responsibility. 

(8)  Yes  [client  responsibility],  if  client  can  do  it. 
Depend  on  definition  [of  responsibility]. 

(9)  Programmer  assists  client/owner  in  making  decisions 
which  is  their  responsibility. 

(13)  [Yes,]  though  may  be  done  by  others. 

(16)  But  most  owners  are  not  equipped  to  do  [programming] 
so.  A  programmer  facilitates  and  informs.  Owners  make  the 
decisions  . 

(17)  In  reality,  it  [programming]  becomes  the 

responsibility  of  the  owner.  It  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  designer. 

(19)  Functional  [programming  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
client/ owner ] . 

(21)  Most  owners  cannot  develop  a  complete  one  [program]. 

11.  Programming  is  the  responsibility  of  the  designer. 

(1)  [Programming  is]  team  effort  with  client  input; 
shared  responsibility. 

(8)  Yes  [designer  responsibility],  if  retained  to  do  it 
[ programming ] . 

(16)  This  is  not  in  conflict  with  010  [Question  10].  It 
is  a  joint  effort.  An  architect  -  analytically  based  -  must 
guide  the  process.  A  pure  "designer"  does  not  program  well  - 
"analysis  vs.  synthesis'  mind-set. 

( 18 )  Depends  . 

(19)  Design  or  architectural  (form  of  AIA,  B131) 
[programming  is  the  responsibility  of  the  designer]. 
Architect  confirms  the  requirements  of  project  to  the  owner 
as  the  first  step  in  basic  services. 

(21)  [Programming  is]  responsibility  of  the  programmer  or 
designer  . 

(24)  The  designer  should  participate  or  interface  with 
the  programmer  for  a  complete  project. 

12.  Programming  is  an  iterative  process. 

(7)  Yes,  (when  doing]  the  programming  process  only,  same 
for  design,  but  not  iterative  between  program  and  design 
(not  prog,  design  prog,  design). 
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(13)  Norma  1 1 y . 

(15)  [Yes],  although  re-programming  may  be  needed  if 
client's  needs  change. 

(20)  Yes,  but  the  more  you  ask  the  same  question,  but  in 
different  ways,  the  more  confused  some  clients  get. 

(24)  Multiple  client/user  reviews  are  needed  to  develop 
consensus . 

13.  Design  is  an  iterative  process. 

(7)  [See  comment  for  Question  12] 

(20)  Yes,  but  too  many  solutions  confuse  the  client. 

(24)  Similar  to  [question  12].  Concept  design  should 
narrow  the  range  of  variations  to  make  later  design  phases 
efficient  . 

14.  Programming  is  a  series  of  client  design  decisions. 

(3)  Decisions  yes;  design  decisions,  no. 

(13)  [Programming  is]  an  extensive  [series  of  client 
design  decisions]. 

(16)  [Programming  is  series  of]  informal  [client  design 
decisions].  "Design"  being  design  guidance,  not  solution. 

(17)  Client  input  is  important;  there  are  no  decisions, 
there  are  guidelines. 

(18)  [Programming  is  series  of  client]  design-related 
[decisions] . 

(24)  Programming  sets  d i r ec t i on / cone ept s  for  design  and 
eliminates  options. 

15.  Client/user  participation  is  very  important  in 
programming . 

(13)  User  should  include  key  dept  mgrs  and  technicians, 
CEO,  housekeeping,  security,  ect. 

(24)  A  must!  Even  in  highly  centralized,  top-down  organ, 
the  end  users  will  influence  program  and  design. 

16.  A  programmer  should  guide  clients  through  decision 
making . 

(13)  Programmers  will  quickly  find  themselves  in  the 
middle  of  internal  disputes.  If  operational  decisions  are 
not  made  yet  by  user,  then  programmer  should  request 
owner/user  CEO  or  project  manager  to  secure  answers  for  the 
next  meeting.  Much  of  programming'  meetings  can  be  wasted 
while  owners  users  debate.  Programmer  should  raise  the 
operational  questions  and  options  and  make  cleat  the 
decisions  required  to  make  the  program. 

(19)  Help,  not  guide. 

This  seems  to  imply  that  programming  is  a  consultant 
to  owner,  but  more  and  more  organizations  have  programmer  as 
an  internal  consultant,  in  the  facilities  group. 
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(24)  [A  programmers  should  guide  clients]  to  the  degree 
possible  choices  should  be  discussed. 

17.  Clients/users  should  be  part  of  the  programming  team. 

(19)  Programming  should  be  an  iterative  process,  so  team 
work  becomes  inevitable. 

Programming  is  giving  leadership. 

(24)  Same  [as  Question  15]. 

18.  Designers  should  be  part  of  the  programming  team. 

(7)  [Designers  should  not  be  part  of  the  programming 
team]  unless  they  can  be  objective. 

(16)  "Designer"  no  -  architect  (analytically  inclined) 
yes. 

(18)  Depends,  [designers  as  part  of  the  programming  team] 
can  work  very  well  (or  not). 

(19)  [Designers  should  be  part  of  the  programming  team] 
as  observers  and  contributors. 

(20)  A  clear  program  should  allow  designers  to  proceed. 

(24)  [Designers  as  part  of  the  programming  team],  a  must 

for  effective  follow  through  -  the  designer  always  finishes 
the  program  in  practice. 

19. It  is  important  to  educate  the  client/users  in  the 
programming  process. 

(18)  Depends  on  the  client  and  their  experience. 

(19)  What  are  you  assuming  about  c 1 i en t /us e r s ?  Usually 
they  are  not  the  same,  users  =  occupants,  client  = 
facilities  group  or  top  executives. 

(24)  It  helps  communication  and  avoids  misunderstanding 
and  excessive  expectations. 

20.  It  is  important  to  educate  the  client/users  in  the 
programming  process. 

(8)  [The]  point  is  to  lead  client  thru  the  process  of 
design. 

(13)  [it  is  important  to  educate  the  client/users  in 
architectural  design]  process  and  levels  of  information 
development . 

(16)  In  their  understanding  of  the  foundation  of 
function,  scale,  context. 

(18)  [Educating  clients/users  in  design]  depends  on  the 
client  and  their  experience.  Also,  [design]  is  not  really 
necessarily  part  of  the  programming  phase. 

(20)  Most  clients  need  to  understand  design  approach  or 
design  direction  to  give  meaningful  data  to  the  programmer. 
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21.  Three-way  communication  between  the  designer,  programmer, 
and  client  is  essential  to  programming. 

(7)  Communication  must  establish  a  common  language,  but 
this  does  not  mean  designer  communication  with  client  during 
programming . 

(8)  Designer  and  programmer  -  these  can  be  one  person  or 
two.  A  really  good  programmer  can  produce  a  document  without 
the  designer. 

(18)  [Objected  to  "essential”  -  wrote  can  be  "valuable"] 

(21)  Four-way  communication  -  include  users. 

(24)  Absolutely. 

22.  A  facility  programming  document  is  primarily  information 
for  the  designer. 

(1)  But  a  sophisticated  client  will  use  the  programming 
document  as  management  tool  and  for  future  requirements 
database  . 

(3)  It's  [programming  document]  both  for  the  designer 
and  client. 

(8)  It  [programming  document]  has  important  uses  for 
cl ient  . 

(12)  It  [programming  document]  also  conveys,  verifies,  or 
questions  owner/user  perceptions. 

(16)  Equally  for  owner  and  designer  -  it  serves  as  guide 
and  framework  for  both. 

(17)  This  word  [primarily]  leaves  me  undecided,  if  it 
were  out  I  would  have  checked  A  [strongly  agree]. 

(18)  Though  also  for  client. 

(19)  [Circled  "D"  -  disagree,  circled  "A"  -  strongly 
agree  for  designers]  and  users,  [circled  "B"  -  agree]  for 
facilities  professionals  within  the  client  organization. 

(21)  Depends  on  project  assignment. 

(23)  [Programming  document]  both  [for]  designer  and 
client.  Client  needs  to  have  their  expectations  articulated 
so  they  can  participate  knowledgeably  in  the  design  decision 
process  . 

(24)  Also  for  operational  planning  and  financial 
planning . 

23.  A  facility  programming  document  is  primarily  information 
for  the  client. 

(1)  Also  a  critical  document  for  design  of  the  facility. 

(3)  [See  comment  for  Question  22]. 

(7)  Document  is  feedback  to  client  for  approval. 

(8)  [It]  is  equally  important  to  designer. 

(13)  It  [programming  document]  is  often  a  commitment 
document  of  the  staff  and  CEO,  if  it  is  used  as  a  sign-off 
document.  In  the  case  of  an  A/E  [ Arch i t e c t / Eng i ne e r ] 
contract,  the  program  is  a  contract  document  on  which  fees 
and  project  costs  are  based. 
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(15)  [Programming  document  is]  primarily  for  designer  but 
also  a  valuable  reference  for  client. 

(16)  [See  comment  for  Question  22]. 

(17)  [See  comment  for  Question  22]. 

(18)  [See  comment  for  Question  22]. 

(19)  [Circled  "B"  -  agree  for]  clients,  [circled  "A"  - 
strongly  agree  for]  occupants.  [Occupants]  will  get  as  much 
as  designers. 

(20)  [A  programming  document]  states  client's  needs, 
scope  . 

(21)  [See  comment  for  Question  22]. 

(24)  The  client  is  responsible  for  approving  the  program. 
The  document  is  his  contract  with  the  designer. 

24.  Conceptual  design  and  contract  documents  production  are 
two  separate  phases  of  the  design  process. 

(1)  But  [we  should  be]  keeping  construction  details  in 
mind  when  doing  concepts. 

(8)  It's  a  flow  of  document  development  -  one  process 

(12)  Except  in  small  projects  -  where  there  may  be  one 
continuous  "phase". 

(13)  The  military  should  use  phases  and  terminology 
common  to  the  industry.  All  architects  are  trained  and 
practice  to  the  A. I. A  systems.  Schools  are  accredited  by 
using  the  A. I. A  system.  Much  time  and  energy  is  wasted  both 
by  gov't  employees  and  civilian  contractors  making  the 
conversions.  A. I. A  phases  include:  [l]  programming  phase, 

[2]  schematic  design  phase,  [3]  design  development  phase, 

[4]  contract  documents  phase,  [5]  bid/negotiation  phase,  [6] 
construction  phase,  [7]  post-occupancy  evaluation. 

(17)  As  practiced,  it  [conceptual  design  and  contract 
documents  production]  is  iterative. 

25.  Conceptual  design  is  part  of  the  programming  process. 

(1)  Preferably  [conceptual  design  is  part  of  the 
programming  process],  but  sometimes  is  separated 
successfully. 

(9)  What  is  this?  [referring  to  conceptual  design] 

(12)  Otherwise  there  is  no  way  of  testing  the  value  of 
[the  progra mm i n g ] . 

(13)  [Conceptual  design]  adjusts  the  program. 

(17)  It  [programming  process]  is  iterative. 

(18)  [Conceptual  design  is  not  part  of  the  programming 
process]  but  [it]  can  be  valuable  to  explore  design 

imp 1 i c a t ions  . 

(21)  Depends  on  the  client  and  schedule. 

(23)  I  am  now  engaged  in  trying  to  integrate  programming 
and  design  in  several  projects,  as  an  experiment.  So  far,  it 
seems  to  make  sense,  but  I  am  still  undecided  on  these 
ma  1 1  e  r  s  . 
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(24)  They  [conceptual  design  and  programming]  can  be 
mutually  supportive  and  time  saving  to  do  coordination  with 
schematics,  except  that  detailed  technical  info  (data 
sheets)  can  wait. 

26.  Programming  should  be  completed  prior  to  design. 

(1)  [Yes  programming  should  be  completed  prior  to 
design]  except  to  evolve  into  concepts  as  noted  in  # 25 
[Question  25]  above. 

(8)  Yes  [programming  should  be  completed  prior  to 
design],  but  not  always  possible  or  desirable;  design  often 
tests  program  assumptions  or  requirements. 

(13)  A  [programming]  document  [should  be  completed  prior 
to  de s i gn  . 

(15)  Answer  assume[s]  that  "design"  means  contract 
documents  per  your  note  in  47(A)  [Question  47].  If  design 
were  as  customarily  defined  (i.e.  schematic  design,  design 
development)  I  would  answer  these  questions  differently. 

(16)  Various  levels  of  programming  exist  -  each  phase  has 
a  "programming"  element  to  it. 

(18)  Depends;  we  now  (sometimes)  do  schematic  level 
program  [first];  then  [complete]  detailed  program  while 
design  is  underway.  [There]  are,  however,  risks  (that  change 
[requirements]  as  get  into  detail). 

(20)  Client  must  determine  scope  [of  programming]. 

(21)  Depends  on  client  and  schedule  [if  programming  is 
completed  prior  to  design]. 

(23)  [See  comment  for  Question  25]. 

27.  Programming  shouid  be  integrated  with  design. 

(1)  [Programming]  must  be  [integrated]  early  in  design 
process.  As  noted  in  25  and  26  [Questions  25  and  26]  above. 

(7)  Subject  (content)  should  be  integrated  not  the 
process  . 

(15)  [See  comment  for  Question  26]. 

(17)  No  [programming  should  not  be  integrated  with 
design],  it  is  an  iterative  process  with  design. 

(18)  I'd  say  [programming  should  be]  coordinated  [with 
design  not  integrated]. 

(19)  [Programming  should]  continue  concurrently  [with 
design].  As  originally  worded  [circled  "E"  -  strongly 
disagree] . 

(21)  [Programming  should  be]  integrated  with  conceptual 
design,  but  some  programming  is  required  to  do  it. 

(23)  [See  comment  for  Question  25]. 

(?4!  Only  concepts  [should  be  integrated  with  design]. 
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28.  Programming  and  design  should  be  interactive,  not 
separate  phases  of  the  facility  delivery  process. 

(13)  Trial  designs  should  be  tested  during  the 
programming  process  to  verify  interrelationships,  and  net  to 
gross  f ac  tors  . 

(15)  [See  comment  for  Question  26]. 

(16)  As  long  as  it's  structured. 

(18)  Yes  [to  interactive,  but]  no  don't  agree  generally 
[to  separate  phases]. 

(20)  We  put  both  in  Phase  I  services.  See  [comment  for] 

Que  s  t i on  4  7. 

(21)  Base  building  program  should  proceed  schematic  and 
design  development. 

(23)  [See  comment  for  Question  25]. 

(24)  [Programming  is  interactive]  with  concepts. 

29.  The  programming  process  is  the  same  for  all  facility 
projects  . 

(1)  [Programming  process  is]  similar,  not  the  same. 

(8)  Nothing  is  the  same  [programming  process]  for  all 
projects  . 

(20)  [The  programming  process  is!  never  [the  same]; 
format  similar,  technique[s]  not  standard. 

(24)  Variations  in  client  terms,  data  availability, 
schedule  milestones  (financial,  marketing,  PR,  ect.)  can  all 
influence  [the  programming]  process  for  each  project. 

30.  Programming  is  essential  regardless  of  project  size. 

(12)  At  some  level. 

(23)  I  don’t  think  size  is  the  issue.  I  think  familiarity 
with  the  type  of  facility  is  the  issue.  If  the  project  is 
one  that  is  a  well-known  type,  for  a  'typical  client', 
perhaps  programming  is  not  required. 

31.  The  end  product  of  programming  is  information  not  design. 

(1)  If  not  conceptual  design,  a  certain  amount  of  design 
guidelines  and  design  criteria  must  be  included  in 
programming . 

(9)  [See  comment  for  Question  25]. 

(12)  The  end  product  of  it  all  is  a  project  that  fulfills 
the  requirements  set  for  it. 

(13)  Many  programs  really  drive  design. 

(19)  [Circled  "E"  -  strongly  disagree]  as  originally 
worded.  (Would  strongly  agree  if  "information”  was  replaced 
by]  decision  making. 

(20)  We  say  that  the  program  is  the  roadmap  to  design. 

(21)  Depends  on  the  project  [if  programming  is 
information  not  design]. 


(24)  [The  end  product  of  programming  is  information  not 
design]  except  that  concept  design  does:  (a)  confirm  program 
concepts  and  (b)  sets  firm  design  directions. 

32.  A  facility  programming  document  should  include  the 
quantitative  requirements  of  the  client's  organization. 

(12)  Where  they  pertain. 

(24)  Everything  available  and  positive 

33.  A  facility  programming  document  should  include  the 
qualitative  requirements  of  the  client's  organization. 

NO  COMMENTS 

34.  Programming  should  always  produce  a  formal  document. 

(1)  Preferable  -  but  may  not  be  practical  within  a  given 
budget  . 

(12)  That  document  may  be  the  design. 

(19)  Usually,  but  not  always. 

(21)  Depends  on  schedule  and  process. 

35.  A  programmer  should  have  experience  in  design. 

(1)  [A  programmer  should  be]  sensitive  to  design  but  not 
mandatory  to  have  experience  in  design. 

(3)  [A  programmer  should  have  experience  in  design]  at 
least  in  school  . 

(8)  [A  programmer  with  design  experience  is]  desirable, 
but  not  critical. 

(12)  Or  work  closely  and  well  with  people  who  do. 

(15)  Design  experience  certainly  helpful,  but  I  have 
trained  people  without  design  experience  to  be  excellent 
programmers  . 

(16)  [Programmer]  should  have  a  strong  understanding  in 
architecture  and  planning;  but  not  a  pure  "designer". 

(18)  Depends;  someone  on  [programming]  team  should  [have 
experience  in  design. 

(19)  [A  programmer  with  design  experience  is]  helpful  but 
not  essential. 

(24)  It  [a  programmer  with  design  experience]  is  very 
helpful  but  not  essential. 

36.  A  programmer  should  be  competent  in  communication  skills, 
including  graphic  analysis  and  display. 

(3)  But  primarily  written  and  verbal. 

(8)  Graphic  analysis  and  display  -  nice,  but. 

( 9 )  Why  not. 
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37.  A  programmer  should  understand  the  whole  building 
delivery  process. 

(3)  [A  programmer  should  understand  the  building 
delivery  process]  at  some  level. 

(8)  [A  programmer  should  understand  the  building 
delivery  process]  -  not  necessarily. 

(13)  This  [understanding  the  building  delivery  process] 
certainly  helps.  I've  seen  many  owner[s]  who  have  retained 
prominent  number  crunching  firms  or  planning-only  firms  who 
have  produced  incredibly  poor  and  understated  programs  and 
budgets,  including  the  military.  Then  a  knowledgeable  A/E  is 
brought  on  board,  and  he  has  to  begin  a  business  and 
personal  relationship  by  telling  the  owner  a  lot  of  bad 
net’s,  or  risks  being  liable  for  the  eventual  consequences. 

Then  the  budget  is  upset  while  programming  is  revised  and 
additional  funding  secured,  while  time  flies  by  and 
escalations  erodes  the  budget  further. 

(16)  [ unde s t and i ng ]  can  be  somewhat  lighter  in  the 
construction  phase. 

(18)  Someone  on  [programming]  team  should  [understand  the 
building  delivery  process]. 

(24)  A  general  understanding  [of  the  building  delivery 
process]  is  needed. 

38.  During  the  programming  process,  uncovering  the  true  needs 
of  the  client  is  a  recurring  problem. 

(3)  True  needs?  -  bad  question. 

(18)  Issue?  challenge?  =  yes;  problem  =  no. 

(21)  Its  a  challenge,  not  necessarily  a  problem 

(24)  The  programmer  responds  to  the  problem  as  defined  by 
the  client  -  except  to  the  degree  the  programmer  personal 
experience  and  stature  with  the  client  influence  the  client 
percept  ions  . 

39.  During  the  programming  process,  getting  clients  to  make 
decisions  is  a  recurring  problem. 

(8)  Just  depends  on  the  client  -  also  on  how  you  ask  and 
manage  process. 

(17)  Varies  from  client  to  client. 

(18)  [See  comment  for  Question  38]. 

(21)  [See  comment  for  Question  38], 

(24)  Seldom  will  they  [the  client]  take  responsibility 
for  their  input  and  directions. 

40.  During  the  facility  delivery  process,  the  programming  - 
design  relationship/connection  is  a  recurring  problem. 

(1)  [The  programming/design  connectiot]  should  not  be  a 
problem;  integrated  team  is  best. 
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(16)  Seems  to  be  for  most  firms.  Architects  generally  do 
not  comprehend  "programming"  as  a  discipline. 

(19)  Problem  [referring  to  programming/design  connection] 
is  architects  and  other  professionals  who  have  been  educated 
to  believe  that  they  know  best!  and  do  not  know  how  to 
listen. 

(23)  [Programming/design  connection  is  a  problem]  only  if 
the  client  abandons  the  program  as  the  formal  embodiment  of 
their  needs,  or  if  was  a  lousy  program  to  begin  with. 

(24)  [If  the  programming/design  connection  is  a  problem] 
depends  on:  (a)  designer  involvement  in  program,  (b) 
implementation  of  the  program  in  its  detail,  (c)  stability 
of  the  program  related  to  client  changes. 

41.  How  many  opportunities,  on  the  average,  do  your  clients 
have  to  review,  verify,  change  or  add  to  the  programming 
information? 

(1)  1  -  Initial  Input;  2  -  First  Draft  Review;  3  - 

Additional  Input;  4  -  Final  Program  Review. 

(7)  During  what  period?  [Answered  5  cr  more]  during 
programmi ng . 

(17)  Varies  from  project  to  project. 

(18)  [Answered  4]  Sometimes  more  if  needed.  This  is  of 
documented  products. 

42.  How  many  design  solutions,  on  the  average,  do  you  or  your 
firm  present  the  client/owner? 

(1)  [Answered  3  as]  average.  Sometimes  less,  sometimes 
more  . 

(8)  [Answered  3]  but  very  often  only  one.  When  you  find 
the  right  approach,  no  point  in  wasting  time  and  money. 

(17)  Varies  from  project  to  project. 

(18)  Not  applicable. 

(19)  Not  applicable. 

(24)  [Answered  3]  as  a  goal. 

43. In  your  opinion,  what  percentage  of  overall  project 
development  time  should  be  spent  on  programming. 

(3)  What  is  this  [referring  to  project  development]. 
Absolutely  dependent  on  the  project  specifics  -  size,  goals, 
complexity,  etc. 

(8)  Impossible  to  answer.  Complex  programs  can  result  in 
simple,  quick  solutions  and  [the]  reverse  is  also  true. 

(13)  Really  varies.  More  time,  money  and  expertise 
retained  early  in  the  programming  phase  can  save  time  and 
money  in  the  design  phases. 

(18)  %  [percentage]  depends  on  project.  Programming  for 
moderately  complex  project  [can]  take  3-6  months. 

(19)  Concurrent  through  to  programming  the  furniture 
layouts  before  move  in. 
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44.  You  or  your  firm  use  a  computer  (not  including  word 

processing)  to  perform  _  of  the  analyzing, 

organizing,  and  evaluating  of  programming  data. 

A.  MOST 

B.  SOME 

C.  LITTLE 

D.  NONE 

(18)  We  do  all  diagrams  and  space  lists  on  computer. 

45.  Programming  is: 

A.  PART  OF  THE  DESIGN  PROCESS 

B.  SEPARATE  FROM  THE  DESIGN  PROCESS 

( 3 )  Both . 

(8)  It's  [programming  as  part  of  the  design  process] 
best,  but  can  be  done  separately  very  successfully  -  but 
it's  much  harder. 

(12)  It  is  both.  It  has  its  own  discipline  and  should  be 
done  concurrently  and  interactively  with  design. 

(15)  Answer  assume[s]  that  "design"  means  contract 
documents  per  your  note  in  47(A)  [Question  47],  If  design 
were  as  customarily  defined  (i.e.  schematic  design 
development)  I  would  answer  these  questions  differently. 

(17)  Neither  -  It  is  interactive  with  the  design  process. 

(18)  As  practiced  by  us  [programming  is  separate  from  the 
design  process]. 

(19)  [Programming  is]  interactive  with  the  design 
process  . 

46.  Conceptual  design  is: 

A.  PART  OF  THE  PROGRAMMING  PROCESS 

B.  PART  OF  THE  DESIGN  PROCESS 

C.  PART  OF  BOTH  THE  DESIGN  AND  PROGRAMMING  PROCESSES 

D.  SEPARATE  FROM  THE  PROGRAMMING  AND  DESIGN  PROCESSES 

(8)  [Conceptual  design  is  part  of  the  design  process] 
but  best  shared  during  programming. 

(9)  What  is  this?  [referring  to  conceptual  design] 

(15)  [See  comment  for  Question  45] 

(20)  [Conceptual  design  is]  include  in  Phase  I.  [See 
comment  on  Question  47] 

47.  The  distinct  phases  of  the  facility  delivery  process 

A.  PROGRAMMING,  CONCEPTUAL  DESIGN,  DESIGN,  and 
CONSTRUCTION. 

B.  PROGRAMMING,  DESIGN,  and  CONSTRUCTION 

C.  DESIGN  and  CONSTRUCTION 

D.  OTHER 


are 
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(8)  B  is  the  same  answer  [as  A]  -  it's  all  part  of 
process . 

(13)  [Use  terms]  schematic  design,  design  development 
[referring  to  conceptual  design  and  design].  Use  A. I. A 
standards  . 

(16)  Programming;  Conceptual;  Design  Development; 
Construction  Documents;  Bid/Award;  Construction. 

(17)  Programming,  Conceptual  Design  and  contract 
documents  are  iterative. 

(18)  Strategic  Planning  (needs  assessment/project 
identification);  Programming;  Design;  Construction; 
Activation;  Evaluation;  Retirement. 

(19)  Programming  is  a  concurrent  activity  which  starts 
ahead  of  the  design  process  and  continues  until  after  move- 
i  n  . 

(22)  I  use  an  iterative  approach  with  overlapping 
programming  phases,  Our  design  phases  are  concept, 
schematic,  design  development,  construction  documentation. 

(24)  [Programming,  Conceptual  Design  are]  jt  [joint] 
activities,  [Design]  should  be  schematic,  design 
development,  contract  documents. 

48.  In  your  opinion,  who  should  control  the  programming  of 
facility  projects. 

A.  CLIENT/OWNER 

B.  DESIGNER  OR  DESIGN  TEAM 

C.  IN-HOUSE  PROGRAMMING  STAPP  (part  of  the  design  firm) 

D.  OUTSIDE  PROGRAMMING  CONSULTANTS  (separate  from  the 
design  firm) 

(8)  Assumes  client  has  no  in  house  capability. 

(10)  Varies  by  project  conditions  and  project  type  and 
designer/ owner  expert  ise  . 

(12)  Taking  "control"  literally,  the  client  should 
control  all  aspects  of  the  project. 

(13)  [Answers]  B,  C,  D  should  [all]  have  strong 
influence . 

(17)  Small  firms  cannot  always  have  in  house  staff  -  they 
might  require  consultation. 

(18)  We  are  this  category  [in-house  programming  staff], 
but  client  controls.  Can’t  generalize  [on  the  question  since 
answer]  varies  by  t y pe / c ompe t e n c e  of  clients. 

(19)  Programmer  should  be  either  on  staff  of  client/owner 
or  a  direct  consultant  to  them.  Client  controls. 

(22)  C  [In-house  programming  staff]  is  best  but  only  if 
qualified  programming  professionals  are  on  the  design  staff, 
which  is  rare.  If  not,  D  [outside  programming  consultants] 
is  best.  I  other  words,  quality  is  most  important,  then 
integration  w/design  team;  preferably  both  are  provided. 

(24)  Client  always  has  responsibility  for  decision, 
design  team  should  usually  be  responsible  for  the 
programming  process." 
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49.  Programming  includes: 

A.  DETAILS  FOR  CONTRACT  DOCUMENTS  PRODUCTION 

B.  MAJOR  ISSUES  POR  CONCEPTUAL  DESIGN 

C.  BOTH 

(1)  [Answered  "C"]  but  mainly  "B". 

(8)  [Answered  "C"]  and  that  is  the  reason  the  design 
team  should  control  -  to  assure  complete  and  meaningful 
i n forma t i on  . 

(12)  [Answered  "C"]  with  emphasis  on  "B". 

lit)  i  i  Answtieii  C  j  He  do  detailed  requirements  -  not 
drawn  design  details  (confusing). 

(20)  Never  "A". 

(21)  [Answered  "B"]  "C"  is  true  on  certain  projects. 

50.  The  Architect ' s  Guide  to  Facility  Programming  lists  three 
basic  approaches  to  programming,  which  of  the  following 
approaches  best  describes  your  programming  method. 

A.  SEGREGATED 

B.  INTEGRATED 

C.  INTERACTIVE 

(8)  [Answered  integrated]  but  include  C  [interactive]  in 
answer.  Programming  is  the  first  step  in  the  process,  but  it 
often  becomes  interactive  as  it  is  tested  during  early 
design  stages. 

(13)  Normally,  when  a  programming  phase  is  completed  w/o 
any  design  input,  it  is  made  clear  that  some  adjustment  will 
be  made  in'  the  schematic  design  phase. 

(17)  [Answered  both  segregated  and  interactive]  Depends 
on  the  job . 

(21)  A  [segregated]  and  C  [interactive]  depending  on 
project . 

51.  A  programming  document  almost  always  should  include: 

( 1 )  History 

Trends 

Personnel  Projections 

[Budget  and  Cost  Information]  usually  separate  but 
concurrent . 

(2)  Near,  Mid,  Long  Range  staff  and  space  needs. 

Code  Implications 

Parking 

(7)  Prospects  for  change  and  growth. 

(8)  Whatever  else  is  known. 

(9)  Area  or  Sq.  Ft.  of  facility. 

"Image"  or  appearance  issues. 

(12)  Investment  criteria  for  making  cost-related 
dec isions  . 

Owner's  decision  power. 
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(13)  Functional  Relationships 
Bubble  Diagrams 
Operational  Concepts 
Circulation  Patterns 

(15)  Net  area  breakdowns. 

Estimated  gross  area. 

(16)  Priorities 
Ad  jacencies 

(17)  Symbolic  and  Aesthetic  Criteria 
[Technical  Requirements]  occasionally 
[Schedule  Information]  occasionally 

(18)  [Budget  and  Cost  Information;  Schedule  Information; 
Energy  Requirements]  optional  -  depends. 

(20)  Noise,  data,  video  needs. 

Interior  Air  Quality  Standards 

[Referring  to  Energy  Requirements]  Most  designers 
will  follow  code  standards,  rarely  quality  of  light  can  be 
determined . 

(22)  Operational  [and]  Human  Resources 
Behavioral  Goals  and  Criteria 

(23)  Descriptions  of  mission  and  activities  of  each 
subgroup  of  the  organization  and  for  each  functional  job 
category  (defined  as  people  exhibiting  common  task 
behaviors,  regardless  of  task  content) 

Appropriate  images  for  the  place,  based  on  the 
organization’s  culture. 

(24)  We  see  these  [Technical  Requi  rements  Environmental 
Data;  Energy  Requirements]  as  follow  on  activities  in  the 
design  process. 

52.  Which  of  the  following  techniques  have  you  used  when 
COLLECTING  programming  information. 

(6)  Document  Analysis 
Archival  Records 

(8)  I  don't  know  what  these  mean,  [referring  to  6  of  the 
possible  answers]  Sounds  like  someone’s  buzz  words. 
Programming  is  not  that  difficult  -  it  takes  knowledge  of 
buildings  and  some  brains  to  ask  the  right  questions.  Very 
often  it's  overworked.  Perhaps  to  justify  fees.  Large,  bound 
professional  looking  programs  are  often  80£  of  the  shelf 
B  .  S  .  . 

(13)  Extensive  and  intensive  user  interviews  to  ferret 
out  the  real  needs. 

Visiting  other  facilities  with  user  in  tow. 

(18)  Facilitated  Group  Discussion /Decision  Process 
Facility  Tours 
Touring  Interviews 
Photographic  Documentation 
literature  Reviews 
POPs  of  related  projects 

(16)  Photo  Survey 

Time-Lapse  Survey 
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(20)  Relationship  Diagrams 

Most  of  our  work  is  technical  therefore  data 
gathering  is  very  critical.  Long  range  planning  (capacity 
planning)  is  a  combination  of  client  history,  our 
experience,  industry  trends,  current  technology,  future 
technology,  and  very  flexible  space. 

(25)  Focus  Groups 

53.  Which  of  the  following  techniques  have  you  used  when 
ANALYZING  and  ORGANIZING  programming  information. 

(7)  Site  Analysis  Diagrams 
Climate  Analysis  Chart 

(8)  [See  comment  for  Question  52] 

I  have  used  highly  sophisticated  math  techniques 
once  in  over  30  years.  That  was  for  a  long  range  facility 
needs  forecast  for  a  state  capitol  and  entire  states 
facility  needs. 

(13)  Trial  net  to  gross  factors  to  use  for  different 
functions  in  renovation  work.  This  is  very  important.  In 
health  care  projects,  some  functions  lay  out  very 
inefficiently  in  existing  space  configuration.  If  trial 
designs  can  not  be  obtained  during  programming,  then  a 
contingency  should  bo  allowed  for  this.  It  often  takes 
substantial  design  effort  to  determine  what  functions  will 
fit  into  existing  space,  and  how  well  they  fit. 

(17)  Statistical  Modeling 

(18)  [Use  but]  try  to  avoid  [Relationship  Matrices]. 

(20)  Keep  it  simple. 

(23)  I  think  feedback  sessions  are  an  important 
techniques  for  establishing  some  consonance  between 
programmers'  perceptions  and  interpretations  and  those  of 
the  client  and  users. 

(25)  Spreadsheets  ( net-to-gross  ,  support  space, 
circulation,  ect.) 

54.  Which  of  the  following  techniques  have  you  used  when 
COMMUNICATING  and  EVALUATING  programming  information. 

(6)  Video,  other  media 
Workshops 

(8)  Most  of  this  is  B.S.  [referring  the  list  of  possible 
answers ] 

(13)  Visiting  other  facilities  with  owner/user  and 
evaluate  those  facilities. 

(18)  Nominal  Group  Technique 

(20)  Design  by  committee  does  not  work.  Charrette's  work 
only  if  design  team  leader  knows  when  to  stop  compromises. 
Design  direction  must  be  based  on  a  concept  design. 
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55.  What  two  or  three  questions  would  you  like  to  ask  your 
peers  about  facility  programming? 

(1)  1.  What  techniques  are  most  effective  for  obtaining 
client  input? 

(2)  1.  Request  examples  of  buildings  which  benefited 
from  effective  programming  and  conceptual  planning. 

2.  Explain  how  programming  has  resulted  in  more 
appropriate  projects. 

3.  How  can  programming  assist  in  incorporating 
flexibility  to  meet  future  needs? 

(3)  1.  Any  interest  in  a  "Facility  Programming 
Association”? 

(6)  1.  Is  it  desirable  to  standardize  approaches  to 

facility  programming? 

2.  What  are  the  professional  liability  implications 
of  F .  P  .  ? 

3.  What  fee  schedule  is  appropriate  for  programming 
services? 

(9)  1.  How  do  they  distinguish  between  programming  and 

des ign? 

2.  What  part  of  their  firm's  practice  is 
p  r ogr ammi ng  ? 

3.  How  did  they  learn  about  programming? 

(13)  1.  Requirements  for  the  procurement  of  qualified 

programming  services  either  in-house  or  outside  contracts. 

(15)  1.  Often  a  programmer  is  put  in  the  middle  of 
client-user  conflicts  or  political  in  fighting.  How  do  you 
deal  with  these  situations? 

2.  There  are  many  potentials  for  misunderstandings 
due  to  different  forms  used  in  defining  space,  e.g.  net, 
usable,  carpeted,  gross,  departmental  gross,  rentable,  loss 
factor,  ect . .  How  do  you  explain  these  terms  to  your  client 
to  ensure  that  client,  landlord,  developer,  and/or  all  speak 
the  same  language? 

(16)  1.  Where  can  I  find  programmers? 

2.  What  schools  have  enough  programming  courses  to 
graduate  reasonably  competent  p ro gramme r s / a na 1 y s t s ? 

(17)  1.  Fee  structures? 

?.  How  to  make  clients  and  architects  more  aware  of 
the  uses  and  benefits  of  facility  programming? 

3.  Should  there  be  professional  licensing  of 
facility  programmers? 

(18)  1.  What  set  of  techniques  best  helps  ensure  robust 
programming  decisions  (that  last  thru  design  and  occupancy)? 

(23)  1.  Given  that  clients  need  a  programming  -  design 

service,  what  are  reasonable  ways  to  organize  to  provide 
that  service,  to  sell  it  as  an  addition  (to  an  information 
impoverished  design  process)  and  how  to  develop  and  maintain 
standards  of  performance  in  the  programming  process. 
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(25)  1.  What  type  of  archival  information  is  maintained 

in  databases  (i.e.  net-to-gross  ratios,  off ice-to-support , 
area /person)? 

2.  Is  space  standards  analysis  a  typical  component 
of  programming? 

3.  How  is  it  determined  who  should  be  interviewed  in 
a  programming  effort?  Who  approves  the  information? 


General  Comments 

(8)  You  have  a  good  thing  going.  But  a  lot  of  phrases 
are  selling  tool  words  f»-om  both  programmers  and  designers. 
It's  really  a  simple  process.  When  kept  simple  and  direct  it 
easily  interfaces  with  design  processes.  Programming  is  a 
simple  tool  to  communicate  client  needs  to  the  design  team, 
good  designers  do  it  very  well.  They  know  the  questions  and 
how  to  find  the  key  problems. 

(15)  Some  of  my  colleagues  take  strong  positions  on  the 
scope  and  nature  of  facility  programming.  E.G.  Programming 
is  design.  Programming  is  a  discrete  activity  or  it 
encompasses  many  activities.  Programming  is  not  design. 
Programming  should  be  done  only  by  designers.  Or  never  by 
des igners . 

I  consider  these  distinctions  less  important  than  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  interrelated  tasks  that  need 
to  be  done  before  conceptual  design  begins,  and  that 
programming  is  a  unifying  element  in  these  tasks.  I  have 
found  it  useful  to  call  these  services  "predesign". 

Every  project  is  different.  Not  all  predesign  services 
may  be  necessary  (although  some  form  of  programming  is 
always  needed).  Sometimes  it’s  expedient  to  include  special 
studies,  such  as  audio  visual  or  space  utilization,  in  a 
program  document . 

I'm  enclosing  a  few  diagrams  to  illustrate  these  points. 

(20)  Architects  and  engineers  have  not  (are  not) 
designing  buildings  any  differently  since  the  advent  of  air 
conditioning  in  the  late  1940's.  I  encourage  my  clients  to 
embrace  a  concept  I  call  P.O.P  Architecture  (Point  of 
Presence  Origin).  This  theory  challenges  the  client  and  the 
design  team  to  prepare  space  to  easily  change  from  type  I 
space  to  type  II  space  quickly  and  simply,  but  more  than 
anything  else  allow  the  clients  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
most  contemporary  office  equipment,  indoor  air  quality,  and 
still  be  able  to  open  the  windows  of  their  buildings.  The 
trend  of  the  90 ' s  is  to  have  highly  technical  space,  with 
proper  HVAC,  power,  light,  telecom,  video,  ect  .  .  Solve  these 
issues  at  the  Point  of  Presence  of  the  end  user.  The 
challenge  then  is  to  allow  dramatic  change  to  occur  without 
disturbing  the  infrastructure  of  the  building. 
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Appendix  E :  Comments  Prom  Round  One / Group  B  Questionnaire 


The  following  are  Group  Bs  transcribed  written 
comments  and  responses  from  the  round  one  Delphi 
questionnaire  (Appendix  B).  The  comments  are  organized 
under  the  question  to  which  they  were  responding.  Comments 
not  in  response  to  a  particular  question  are  found  at  the 
end  of  the  appendix,  under  general  comments.  The  number 
before  each  comment  is  the  respondent  number,  and  its  only 
significance  is  to  the  researcher  for  his  own  records.  In 
addition,  bracketed  text  is  added  by  the  researcher,  in  some 
cases,  to  clarify  the  context  of  the  response. 


6.  Facility  programming  identifies  the  functional  building 
requirements  for  design. 

(30)  Should  (but  people  try  to  consider  it  as  a  final 
design) . 

(36)  [Facility  programming]  not  a  DD  1391  [identifies  the 
functional  building  requirements]. 

(38)  [Strongly  agree]  based  on  your  definition. 

[Disagree]  based  on  classical  programming.  If  you  are 
considering  MILCON  only,  a  recent  procedure  is  to  prepare  a 
"RAMP"  which  is  similar  to  a  project  book.  However  this  is 
the  start  of  the  design  phase  -  not  programming. 

7.  Facility  programming  identifies  the  technical  requirements 
for  design. 

(12)  Some  t ime  s . 

(27)  Agree  [chat  programming  identifies  technical 
building  requirements]  to  the  point  that  the  programmer 
doesn't  design  the  job,  but  is  able  to  identify  technical 
items  of  significant  cost  impact. 

(30)  [Yes,  programming  identifies  technical  requirements] 
but  not  as  detailed  as  the  designer  will  get  into. 

(38)  [See  comment  at  Question  6  above]. 

(39)  [programming  identifies]  unique  technical 
requi rements  . 

8.  A  facility  programming  document  is  a  problem  definition  or 
statement . 

(38)  AF  Porra  332  or  DD  1391  states  requirement  and 
current  situation  and  is  used  as  approval  document. 


9.  A  facility  design  is  a  problem  solution. 

(12)  -o  some  degree  . 

(27)  However,  the  programmer  must  have  a  good  idea  of  the 
probable  solution  to  have  his  cost  estimate  within  25 %  of 
the  final  CWE . 

10.  Programming  is  the  responsibility  of  the  user/using 
agency . 

(27)  But  if  they  [the  user]  don't  get  serious  at  the 
programming  stage,  much  time  and  money  is  wasted  later  in 
the  process  . 

(30)  Knowing  what  they  [the  user]  need  and  when  -  yes; 
documents  -  no  . 

(36)  Designer  should  solve  the  users'  problem,  not  just 
design  what  the  user  wants  or  think  he  wants. 

(38)  User  identifies  requi rement/problem  -  CE  is 
responsib'e  for  programming  using  user  input. 

11.  Programming  is  the  responsibility  of  the  designer. 

(27)  However,  the  programmer  should  use  his  technical 
staff  to  pindown  the  scope. 

(30)  Only  to  the  point  of  keeping  the  programmer  informed 
of  changes  . 

(33)  Designer  must  ensure  project  is  programmed 
correctly. 

12.  Programming  is  an  iterative  process. 

(27)  What  do  you  mean? 

(30)  [No,  programming  is  not  an  iterative  process]  unless 
you  are  referring  to  how'  to  fill  out  the  paperwork. 

13.  Design  is  an  iterative  process. 

(27)  What  do  you  mean? 

(38)  Hopefully  [design  is]  not  [an  iterative  process]  for 
a  given  problem  design.  As  a  process  yes. 

14.  Programming  is  ».  series  of  user/using  agency  design 
dec i s ions  . 

(27)  Actually,  we  [Civil  Engineering]  make  the  decisions. 
The  user  defines  the  problem. 

(36)  User  should  not  be  making  design  decisions. 

(38)  [Programming  is]  identifying  user  requirements  and 
criteria  . 
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15.  User/using  agency  participation  is  very  important  in 
programming . 

(38)  Essential. 

16.  A  programmer  should  guide  users/using  agencies  through 
decision  making. 

(38)  And  inform  (provide  understanding  or  process). 

17.  Users/using  agencies  should  be  part  of  the  programming 
team . 

NO  COMMENTS . 

18.  Designers  should  be  part  of  the  programming  team. 

(23)  But  designers  are  not  available  to  do  this  [be  part 
of  programming  team.] 

(38)  [Designers  should  be  part  of  the  programming  team] 
for  information  and  input.  However  some  designers  become 
worried  over  funding  and  block  design  decisions. 

19.  It  is  important  to  educate  the  users/using  agencies  in 
the  programming  process. 

(30)  Especially  the  time  it  takes  for  conception  to 
complet ion  . 

(34)  It  isn’t  often  done.  And  users  aren't  often  willing 
part i c ipants  . 

20.  It  i s  important  to  educate  the  users/using  agencies  in 
architectural  design. 

(27)  [Users  should  be  educated  in  architectural  design] 
only  if  they  insist  on  defining  a  solution  which  is 
architecturally  incorrect. 

(38)  [Users  should  be  educated  in  architectural  design 
to]  provide  an  understanding  and  as  part  of  the  team. 

(39)  They  [users]  need  to  be  aware  of  architectural 
compat ibi 1 i ty . 

21.  Three-way  communication  between  the  designer,  programmer 
and  user/using  agency  is  essential  to  programming. 

(23)  Again  lack  of  designer  time  is  a  problem  here. 

(36)  The  programmer  is  the  designer  under  your  definition 
in  the  general  instructions. 
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22.  A  facility  programming  document  is  primarily  information 
for  the  designer. 

(23)  [A  facility  programming  document  is  information  for 
designer]  but  also  for  justification  and  budgeting. 

(27)  [A  facility  programming  document  is]  primarily  an 
approval  document,  but  almost  equally  information  and 
primary  direction  for  the  designer. 

(30)  [A  facility  programming  document  is  information  for 
the  designer]  if  done  properly. 

(36)  Agree,  unless  you're  referring  to  a  DD  Form  1391. 

(38)  No  [a  facility  programming  document  is  not  primarily 
inf ormatioi.  for  the  designer].  It  is  to  identify 
requirements/problems  to  approval  authorities  and  for 
obtaining  funds.  By  your  definition  -  yes.  A  RAMP  or  project 
book  is  the  document  provide  to  designer. 

23.  A  facility  programming  document  is  primarily  information 
for  the  user/using  agency. 

(36)  [See  comment  at  Question  22]. 

(38)  It  [a  facility  programming  document]  helps  user 
identify  his  requirements. 

24.  Conceptual  design  and  contract  documents  production  are 
two  separate  phases  of  the  design  process. 

(2)  One  feeds  into  the  other. 

25.  Conceptual  design  is  part  of  the  programming  process. 

(23)  [Conceptual  design]  may  be  desirable  to  be  [part  of 
the  programming  process]  but  not  possible  with  current 
mann i ng . 

(27)  Is  done  both  ways  [conceptual  design  either  as  part 
or  separate  from  programming  process.]  The  better  the 
programming  document,  the  fewer  surprises  in  the  conceDt 
design. 

(34)  Sometimes  [conceptual  design  is  part  of  the 
programming  process],  but  not  often. 

(38)  [Conceptual  design  is  part  of  the  programming 
process]  for  MILCON  program.  [Conceptual  design  is  separate 
from  programming  process]  for  O&M  program. 

26.  Programming  should  be  completed  prior  to  design. 

(11)  Initial  approval  and  scope  should  be  planned  in 
advance  to  allow  design  scheduling. 

(23)  If  not  there  is  no  approval.  Can't  spare  design  time 
on  wishes. 

(30)  If  time  permits. 

(38)  This  is  the  way  MILCON  works. 
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27.  Programming  should  be  integrated  with  design. 

(11)  [Programming  should  be  integrated  with  design  to] 
update  programming  as  design  proceeds. 

(23)  [Programming  should  be  integrated  with  design]  but 
only  on  firm  projects. 

(27)  Again,  it  can  be  done  [programming  integrated  with 
design].  Wha :  is  wasteful  is  for  a  programmer  to  do  a  half¬ 
ass  job.  Then,  design  funds  and  time  are  wasted  revising  the 
concept . 

(30)  Sometimes  it  [programming  being  integrated  with 
design]  cannot  be  avoided. 

(34)  The  regs  [regulations]  say  it  should  be  that  way 
[programming  integrated  with  design],  but  actually  it  is 
often  more  practical  to  wait  until  50-75%  design  complete  - 
and  we  do  . 

(38)  [Programming  should  be  integrated  with  design]  for 
MILCON  -  10%  RAMP  only.  We  cannot  waste  design  effort  on 
projects  which  will  not  be  approved  or  funded  up  to  10% 
de  s i gn . 

28.  Programming  and  design  should  be  interactive,  not 
separate  phases  of  the  facility  delivery  process. 

(23)  [Programming  and  design  should  be  interactive]  but 
time  between  programming  and  design  is  often  years. 

(27)  It  could  be  done  this  way  [programming  and  design 
being  interactive]. 

( 34 )  Here  it  is . 

29.  The  programming  process  is  the  same  for  all  facility 
projects  . 

(30)  The  [programming]  steps  are  [the  same],  the 
[programming]  details  are  not.  Money  level  often  dictates 
depth  of  the  documents. 

(38)  [The  programming  process]  probably  should  be  [the 
same  for  all  facility  projects]  but  it  is  not. 

30.  Programming  is  essential  regardless  of  project  size. 

(11)  [Programming  and]  planning  [are  essential  regardless 
of  project  size]. 

(36)  For  the  most  part  [programming  is  essential 
regardless  of  project  size].  Exceptions  will  arise. 

31.  The  end  product  of  programming  is  information  not  design. 

(34)  Normally  yes  [programming  is  essential],  but  there 
are  exceptions. 
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32.  A  facility  programming  document  should  include  the 
quantitative  requirements  of  the  user/using  agency's 
organizat ion . 

(27)  If  necessary. 

(30)  As  much  as  possible. 

33.  A  facility  programming  document  should  include  the 
qualitative  requirements  of  the  user/using  agency's 
organization . 

(27)  [A  facility  programming  document  should  include 
qualitative  requirements]  if  needed. 

(34)  Sometimes  [a  facility  programming  document  should 
include  qualitative  requirements.] 

(36)  Tend  to  think  not  [that  a  facility  programming 
document  should  include  qualitative  requirements]  but  ok. 

This  is  a  design  related  task  more  than  programming.  But  if 
know  during  programming  then  it's  ok  to  include  it. 

34.  Programming  should  always  produce  a  formal  document. 

(23)  Nothing  should  be  always. 

(30)  Neat  hand  lettering  can  be  considered  formal,  too. 

(36)  Good  but  totally  necessary  [programming  should 
always  produce  a  formal  document  ].  Definitely  if  design  will 
be  by  AE .  If  in  house  probably  not  totally  necessary. 

35.  A  programmer  should  have  experience  in  design. 

(23)  Sure  would  help  [experience  in  design.] 

(27)  [The  programmer]  needs  to  be  able  to  understand  his 
function  vs.  design. 

(30)  [Experience  in  design  is]  beneficial  but  not 
mandatory.  Hard  to  find  designers  that  are  willing  to  be 
programmers . 

(35)  [A  programmer  needs  experience  in  design  but] 
doesn't  need  much  though. 

(36)  [A  programmer]  should  be  the  designer  not  a  1391 
writer  . 

(38)  It  [experience  in  design]  would  be  nice  but  not 
necessary  . 

(39)  Ideally  [a  programmer  should  have  experience  in 
design. ] 

36.  A  programmer  should  be  competent  in  communication  skills, 
including  graphic  analysis  and  display. 

NO  COMMENTS. 
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37.  A  programmer  should  understand  the  whole  building 
delivery  process. 

(2)  What  is  it?  [referring  to  whole  building  delivery 
process ] 

38.  During  the  programming  process,  uncovering  the  true  needs 
of  the  user/using  agency  is  recurring  problem. 

(23)  Changes  with  people  in  using  agency. 

(27)  May  be  the  biggest  problem. 

39.  During  the  programming  process,  getting  the  users/using 
agencies  to  make  decisions  is  a  recurring  problem. 

(23)  And  sticking  to  their  decision. 

(30)  To  stick  with  a  decision  is  even  harder. 


40.  During  the  facility  delivery  process,  the  programming 
design  relationship  is  a  recurring  problem. 

(30)  Remembering  to  keep  programmer  informed  of  changes 
in  concepts  [is  a  problem.] 

(38)  Depends  on  program  [if  design/ programming  connection 
is  a  problem.]  On  some  projects.  Usually  when  new 
requirements  are  identified  9user,  mission  changes, 
regulations)  or  funding  was  approve^  prior  to  design 
c  ompl e  t i on . 


41.  How  many  opportunities,  on  the  average,  do  your 
users/using  agencies  have  to  review,  verify,  change  or  add 
to  the  programming  information? 

(27)  At  least  once  in  programming  phase.  About  3  times  in 
design  phase . 


42.  How  many  design  solutions,  on  the  average,  do  you  or  your 
A-E  firm  present  the  user/using  agency? 


(11)  [ Answered 

(27)  Some  t ime  s 
prob 1 em . 

(38)  [Answered 
other  programs. 


2]  mainly  due  to  funding  constraints, 
one,  sometimes  2  or  3.  Depends  on  the 

3  for]  MILCON  10%  RAMP.  [Answered  1  for] 


43. In  your  opinion,  what  percentage  of  overall  project 
development  time  should  be  spent  on  programming. 

(38)  There  is  no  answer.  It  depends  on  the  project.  Size, 
complexity,  cost. 
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44.  You  or  your  firm  use  a  computer  (not  including  word 

processing)  to  perform  _  of  the  analyzing, 

organizing  and  evaluating  of  programming  data. 

A.  MOST 

B.  SOME 

C.  LITTLE 

D.  NONE 

(36)  Still  developing  our  in  house  computer  capabilities. 

45.  Programming  is: 

A.  PART  OF  THE  DESIGN  PROCESS 

B.  SEPARATE  FROM  THE  DESIGN  PROCESS 

(27)  [Separate  from  the  design  process]  at  our  base. 

(38)  [Programming  is  part  of]  project  development.  By 
your  definition  it  is  part  of  the  design  process. 

46.  Conceptual  design  is: 

A.  PART  OF  THE  PROGRAMMING  PROCESS 

B.  PART  OF  THE  DESIGN  PROCESS 

C.  PART  OF  BOTH  THE  DESIGN  AND  PROGRAMMING  PROCESSES 

D.  SEPARATE  FROM  THE  DESIGN  AND  PROGRAMMING  PROCESSES 

E.  OTHER 

(27)  [Conceptual  design  is  part  of  the  design  process] 
currently.  Could  be  any  way  you  want,  as  long  as  it  is  done 

(38)  [Part  of  the  programming  process]  for  MILCON. 
[Separate  from  the  design  and  programming  processes  for] 

O&M  . 


47.  The  distinct  phases  of  the  facility  delivery  process 

A.  PROGRAMMING.  CONCEPTUAL  DESIGN,  DESIGN,  and 
CONSTRUCTION 

B.  PROGRAMMING.  DESIGN,  and  CONSTRUCTION 

C.  DESIGN  and  CONSTRUCTION 

D.  OTHER 

(13)  [Would  add]  environmental  review  [to  answer  "A"  ]  . 
(27)  Could  be  "A"  or  " B "  depending  on  your  desires.  I’m 
not  sure  which  is  best.  Except  that  we  get  poor  programming 
documents  with  the  system  described  in  "A". 


are 
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48.  In  your  opinion,  who  should  control  the  programming  of 
facility  projects. 

A.  USER/US ING  AGENCY 

B.  DESIGNER  OR  DESIGN  TEAM 

C.  IN-HOUSE  PROGRAMMING  STAFF 

D.  OUTSIDE  PROGRAMMING  CONSULTANTS  (A-E  firms) 

E.  OTHER 

(7)  In-house  staff  with  user  input. 

(11)  Project  management  team  [to  include  programming, 
design,  and  construction]. 

(15)  User,  programmer,  designers. 

(38)  Our  design  team  includes  user,  zones,  designer, 
construction  management,  fire,  safety,  environmental, 
communications  on  all  teams  plus  others  as  required. 

49.  Programming  includes: 

A.  DETAILS  FOR  CONTRACT  DOCUMENTS  PRODUCTION 

B.  MAJOR  ISSUES  FOR  CONCEPTUAL  DESIGN 

C.  BOTH 

NO  COMMENTS. 

50.  The  Architect ' s  Guide  to  Facility  Programming  lists  three 
basic  approaches  to  programming,  which  of  the  following 
approaches  best  describes  your  programming  method. 

A.  SEGREGATED 

B.  INTEGRATED 

C.  INTERACTIVE 

(11)  [Answered  segregated  but]  not  necessarily  the 
preferred  way . 

51.  A  programming  document  almost  always  shoulu  include: 

(10)  Constraints 
( 13)  Furnishings 
0&M  Manuals 

(23)  Special  [Technical  Requirements] 

[Schedule  Information]  if  urgent. 

(24)  Impact  Statement 
(33)  Justification  (Need) 

(38)  Impact  if  not  approved 
Related  work  by  other  projects 
Classifications  of  work 

(39)  Special  design  criteria  [referring  to  technical 
requi r  eme n  t  s ]  . 

Need  date  or  phasing  requirements  [referring  to 
schedule  information]. 


52.  Which  of  the  following  techniques  have  you  used  when 
COLLECTING  programming  information? 

(23)  Base  Comprehensive  Plan 

(35)  Basicly,  talk  with  using  organization  and  find  out 
what  they  want,  then  work  with  them  to  produce  the  desired 
product  . 

(38)  For  RAMP?  Project  Book?  Or  for  programming? 

53.  Which  of  the  following  techniques  have  you  used  when 
ANALYZING  and  ORGANIZING  programming  information? 

(33)  As  Builts  (for  renovations) 

(35)  See  answer  for  #52  [Question  52]. 

54.  Which  of  the  following  techniques  have  you  used  when 
COMMUNICATING  and  EVALUATING  programming  information? 

(38)  Base  Facilities  Working  Group  (all  units 
represented ) 

Base  Facilities  Board  (all  senior  staff  from  all 

units) 

Monthly  "How  goes  it"  with  all  units  represented  to 
include  Base  Commander 

55.  Do  you  believe  Air  Force  programming  methods  adequately 
define  project  requirements  prior  to  initiating  design? 

Please  explain. 

(4)  Yes  for  base  level  projects.  Problems  occur  on  MCP 
and  downward  directed  projects  for  MAJCOM. 

(5)  Yes.  We  will  always  have  problems  related  to 
workload,  costs  and  cost  limitations,  prioritizing  and 
communications  with  required  parties.  Manpower  changes 
frequently  cause  problems. 

(7)  No.  We  should  move  to  a  total  integrated  process 
[of]  program,  design,  construct,  evaluate. 

(10)  Reference  to  MCP  projects.  Absolutely  not!  Average 
time  frutn  need  identification  to  completion  is  five  years 
minimum;  6  -  8  is  normal!  Average  time  of  wing  and  base 
cmdrs  [commanders]  is  two  years.  Normally  into  the  third  set 
of  value  systems,  personal  taste,  experience  levels  at 
design  start.  Project  book  is  pronounced  garbage  and  new 
preferences  are  forced  on  the  designer.  Normally  into  fourth 
set  by  award.  Design  is  pronounced  garbage  and  change  orders 
ensue.  System  sucks. 

(11)  No,  based  on  ray  experience  programming  mostly 
happens  during  design  because  so  many  changes  occur  during 
design  and  even  construction.  Changes  happen  because  of 
budgets,  change  of  user  (turnover),  and  lack  of  engineering 
(design)  experience. 
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(13)  No.  However,  to  integrate  programming  and  design 
would  require  organizational  and  funding  approval  procedural 
changes  at  the  headquarters  level.  The  MCP  procedures  have 
recently  been  changed  to  integrating  programming  and  concept 
design  to  a  limited  degree. 

(14)  The  tools  provided  by  the  Air  Force  and  guidance  are 
very  flexible.  For  O&M  programming  the  methods  and  equipment 
are  adequate  but  could  be  improved  (mainly  by  more  time  to 
do  a  good  job).  Programming  MILCON  construction  is  done  at 
to  low  a  level  without  seeing  the  big  picture  and  is  largely 
ignored  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  architect- 
engineer  fi rms  . 

(15)  Yes  and  No.  The  major  problem  I  see  is  the  level  of 
information  needed  for  design  cannot  be  included  on  the 
13Q1.  Also,  commander  inserts  during  the  design  phase  has 
almost  certainly  produced  an  interactive  programming 
process  . 

(17)  As  a  rule  they  do.  There  is  a  time  lag  usually 
between  the  completion  of  programming  documents  (i.e. 

1391's)  and  start  of  design.  If  the  lag  time  is  long,  the 
user  has  PCS'd  and  now  a  new  user  is  ready  to  explain  to  the 
designer  what  he  really  wants.  In  my  opinion,  programming 
documents  were  not  intended  to  be  designs.  The  designer, 
when  doing  project  books,  is  often  called  upon  to  amplify 
project  requirements  and  get  into  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the 
project  . 

(18)  Yes.  My  determination  of  whether  our  programming 
methods  we're  using  are  adequate  in  defining  requirements  is 
to  look  at  the  final  product  the  facility  after  it  is 
constructed.  Our  batting  average  is  good.  We  have  excellent 
facilities.  An  on-going  problem  in  the  military  is  the 
changing  of  user/using  agency  people  during  the  time  between 
programming  and  design  completion.  The  long  period  of  time 
between  programming  approval  and  funding  of  the  project 
usually  results  in  as  many  as  4  or  5  user/using  agency 
personnel  changes.  Each  has  significantly  different  ideas  of 
need,  ect, ,  affecting  many  design  and  construction  changes. 
The  cost  is  very  significant. 

(19)  1.  For  too  much  emphasis  on  making  audit  trial. 

2.  Design  process  (developing  total  requirements 
irregardless  of  mandated  approval  levels)  greatly  hindered 
by  too  much  attention  to  meeting  approval  levels. 

3.  If  a  building  needs  repair,  renovation, 
maintenance,  or  MC ,  it  should  be  done  without  the  hindrance 
of  project  approval  levels.  Example,  if  a  flat  roof  needs 
repair  and  best  method  of  repair  is  sloped  roof,  then  a 
sloped  roof  should  be  installed  and  classified  as  repair. 

Now  it's  MC. 

4.  All  MAJCOM  approval  levels  should  be  delegated  to 
the  base.  MC  level  of  approval  should  be  a  "floating"  level 
based  on  the  extent  of  building  repair,  i.e.,  if  repair 
costs  of  a  building  is  $3,000,000,  MC  level  should  be 
$300,000 . 


(22)  No.  Lag  time  between  programming  and  design  start 
often  results  in  using  agency  personnel  changes,  thus 
different/new  ideas/ requirements . 

(23)  No.  AF  regs  not  current.  Because  of  delays  of  years 
between  programming  and  design  the  functions  are  independent 
in  most  cases.  Using  agency  needs  (wants)  change  as 
commanders  PCS  and  new  ones  come  in.  The  AF  commanders  are 
determined  to  get  what  they  (individually)  want  and  nor 
necessarily  what  is  needed  or  best  in  the  long  run.  They 
have  authority  but  little  experience  in  facility  design  and 
in  general  are  very  closed  minded.  [They]  Make  absolute 
decisions  with  very  few  facts.  After  programming  is  set  they 
want  more  in  design  with  no  money  to  commit.  More 
experienced  people  needed  to  man  programming  and  design 
sections.  (This  equates  to  more,  high  percentage,  of 
positions  being  civilian  not  passing  through  military,  i.e. 
2Lt,  ILt,  j c c .  This  is  my  biggest  problem  and  has  been  for 
years.  Help! 

(24)  No  they  do  not  always  define  project  requirements. 
MCP,  P-341,  and  P-713  projects  are  quite  well  defined 
through  the  DD  1391  approval  process.  There  is  no 
definitions  for  projects  within  local  approval  other  than 
value  requirements  on  an  AF  332. 

(26)  Yes. 

(27)  My  answers  have  been  geared  to  O&M  RPMC  programming, 
not  MCP.  Our  programming  section  does  a  poor  job. 
Unfortunately  they  are  not  u  ;der  my  supervision  at  this 
base,  which  is  not  smart.  The  whole  delivery  process  should 
be  under  the  Chief  Engineer's  guidance  so  the  programming 
process  could  be  properly  emphasized. 

(28)  For  some  projects,  yes,  for  others  -  no.  The 
structure  of  any  DOB  organization  results  in  "changing" 
personnel.  Oftentimes,  those  "in  change"  will  be  two  or 
three  different  people  with  different  ideas  and  goals.  The 
concepts  change  frequently.  The  programmers  and  designers 
have  to  be  "fluid"  -  but  there  reaches  a  point  where  no 
matter  how  thorough  your  programming  documents,  new  ideas 
come  up  during  design  which  alter  your  original  concepts. 
This  is  necessarily  all  bad. 

(29)  No. 

(30)  Yes,  if  you  follow  the  guidelines  established.  The 
biggest  problem  appears  to  be  at  HQ  USAF  or  above  where 
people  seem  to  want  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  designer  to  the 
program  document  in  lieu  of  accepting  the  fact  that  the 
deeper  you  dig,  the  better  the  solution  can  be  and  accept 
the  change  . 

(31)  If  the  programming  section  functioned  as  regulations 
require  it  may  be  satisfactory.  However  it  is  generally 
understaffed  with  low  graded  personnel  with  little  or  no 
experience  when  just  the  opposite  is  needed. 


(32)  Not  very  well.  Key  personnel ,  especially  users, 
change  too  often  between  initial  programming  and  actual 
start  of  design,  especially  for  MCP  projects.  Also  between 
design  and  construction.  Also,  base  programming  and  design 
staffs  are  too  small  and/or  have  too  many  projects  to  manage 
especially  when  you  consider  that  programming  and  design  per 
se  are  only  one  part  of  the  multitude  of  functions  they 
perform.  At  bases,  there  is  too  much  to  do  and  too  few 
personnel  to  do  it.  Doing  more  with  less  is  a  cliche  that 
needs  to  be  buried.  We  can  not  take  the  time  to  do  things 
right  and  do  justice  to  both  the  progrrmming  and  design 
functions.  We  hop  form  one  "command  interest  project"  to 
another  . 

(33)  Our  greatest  concern  still  remains  adequate  manpower 
to  do  the  job.  Air  Porce  needs  to  get  serious  about 
providing  the  number  of  people  to  do  a  job. 

(34)  No.  The  process  is  much  too  complex  and  for  the  most 
part  the  users  simply  want  to  say  I  need  this  or  that  and 
have  someone  hand  them  the  key  to  their  new  facility.  They 
don't  want  to  think,  plan,  wait,  defend  or  otherwise 
communicate  their  needs  and  justification.  The  programming 
process  is  a  mess  that  wastes  manpower.  The  user  should 
budget  and  pay  for  the  service  "if"  he  can  get  the  money  and 
approval.  <We  could  save  manpower  by  working  on  only  what 
will  be  done  . 

(35)  Yes,  but  requires  close  interaction  between 
programmers,  designers,  users,  and  contract  management 
personnel  to  assure  final  product  is  what  user  wants. 

(36)  I  believe  they  can.  I  think  there  is  an  override 
situation  where  the  users  already  have  it  in  their  mind  what 
they  want  and  what  it  should  cost.  They  then  just  want  us  to 
provide  it.  When  we're  able  to  get  through  this  situation 
and  ask  them  about  their  problems,  we  usually  find  out  that 
what  they  want  is  not  the  solution  to  their  problems. 
Engineers  are  problem  solvers.  Tell  us  your  problem  and  let 
us  use  our  expertise,  experience  and  creativity  -  •  solve 
your  problem. 

(38)  Yes.  However  there  will  also  be  changes.  A  design 
evolves  on  a  major  project.  The  whole  philosophy  of  design 
is  to  work  out  pr obi ems / i d e n t i f y  problems.  This  is  design 
development.  Contract  documents  are  the  final  product  of 
this  process.  If  your  survey  addressed  only  MILCON  or  only 
O&M  the  answers  would  be  more  definite.  Also,  an  expanded 
definition  of  programming  is  needed.  You  start  with  your 
definition  of  programming  which  is  not  inclusive  of  what  the 
programming  process  is  all  about. 

(39)  In  most  cases  it  does.  The  biggest  problem  I  see  is 
that  many  times  technical  requirements  are  given  for 
equipment  that  is  to  be  installed,  but  either  during  design 
or  after  design  completion,  technical  requirements  change  as 
equipment  io  developed.  Equipment  should  be  fully  developed 
prior  to  design  so  requirements  are  firm. 
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General  Comment s 


(38)  Questions  were  answered  considering  all  programs 
i.e.  MILCON,  O&M ,  MFH ,  NAF  ,  miscl.  Programming  works 
differently  for  each  of  these  programs. 

I  don't  like  your  definition  of  programming. 
Programming  is  a  process  of  identifying  many  requirements, 
verifying  the  justification  for  the  project,  and 
determination  of  a  priority  list  to  match  requirements  with 
available  funds.  Project  definition  is  the  start  of  the 
design  pha  e,  usually  a  10%  design  status. 

Questions  are  not  worded  ideally.  For  all 
programming  for  all  programs  (MILCON,  O&M,  MFH,  ect.)  there 
must  be  some  degree  of  thought/discussion  of  the  design 
concept . 

I  think  there  is  confusion  between  programming 
versus  preparation  of  criteria  documents  such  as  project 
book  and  RAMP . 
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Appendix  F :  Comments  From  Round  Two / Group  A  Oue s t i onna ire 


The  following  are  Group  A's  transcribed  written 
comments  and  responses  from  the  round  two  Delphi 
questionnaire  (Appendix  C).  The  comments  are  organized 
under  the  question  to  which  they  were  responding.  Comments 
not  in  response  to  a  particular  question  are  found  at  the 
end  of  the  appendix,  under  general  comments.  The  number 
before  each  comment  is  the  respondent  number,  and  its  only 
significance  is  to  the  researcher  for  his  own  records.  In 
addition,  bracketed  text  is  added  by  the  researcher,  in  some 
cases,  to  clarify  the  context  of  the  response.  \ 

9.  A  facility  design  is  a  problem  solution. 

(18)  ["Problem  solution"  is]  jargon  (CRS).  Not 
illuminating,  is  much  more  complex. 

(22)  I'd  like  to  know  what  the  "E"  [strongly  disagree] 
response  people  say. 

10.  Programming  is  the  responsibility  of  the  client/owner. 

(1)  [Programming  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
client/owner]  with  programmer. 

(2)  Agree,  but  client/owner  needs  qualified  consultants 
with  specific  expertise. 

(13)  These  two  questions  [10  and  11]  are  misleading. 

Ultimately  the  owner  is  responsible  for  the  programming.  The 
client/owner  may  initiate  a  program,  may  hire  an  A~E  to 
perform  the  programming,  and  should  in  good  practice 
client/owner  should  approve  the  program  and  take 
responsibility  for  it.  As  an  architect,  it  is  risky  to 
design  a  project  based  on  a  program  that  the  client/owner 
has  not  approved  in  some  manner  and  taken  responsibility. 

The  issue  of  responsibility  has  a  lot  of  legal  and  liability 
implications  which  should  explain  the  spread  of  responses  r 

(and  A-E  ] i ab i 1 i ty / 1 awsui t  dilemma). 

(17)  This  is  the  way  it  is,  but  not  the  way  it  should  be. 

(18)  The  comments  (on  Questions  10  and  11]  are  more 
enlightening  than  the  questions. 

11.  Programming  is  the  responsibility  of  the  designer. 

(1)  [Programming  is  the  responsibility  of  the  designer] 
with  client. 

(13)  See  Comment  on  Question  10  above. 

(17)  oee  Comment  on  Question  10  above. 
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(18)  See  Comment  on  Question  10  above. 

[Responsibility  of  designer]  only  if  contracted  to 
do.  Design  is  the  responsibility  of  the  designer. 

14.  Programming  is  a  series  of  client  decisions  on  the 
direction  of  design. 

(2)  Programming  can  impact  design,  but  is  independent  of 
design  process. 

(13)  Operational  decisions  have  a  direct  impact  on 
programming . 

Programming  is  usually  more  of  a  basis  for 
"planning”  than  "design". 

(17)  The  client's  decisions  [important]  but  are  not  sole 
content  . 

18.  Designers  should  be  part  of  the  programming  team. 

(4)  Depends  on  project. 

(18)  Depends. 

20.  It  is  important  to  educate  the  client/users  in  the 
architectural  design  process. 

(22)  They  [ c 1 i ent s /us e r s  ]  need  help  (sometimes)  to  be 
wise  clients.  Most  get  to  do  it  only  once. 

22.  A  facility  programming  document  is  primarily  information 
for  the  designer. 

(1)  [Facility  programming  document]  also  for  client. 

(2)  It  is  primarily  the  basis  for  client/owner  decision 
making  and  is  foundation  of  project  development. 

(6)  It  [programming  document]  is  the  basis  for  a 
contract  . 

(13)  If  "designer"  were  changed  to  "planner"  or  "space 
planner"  I  would  strongly  agree. 

In  architectural  offices,  there  is  a  big  difference 
between  a  designer  and  a  planner,  design  and  planning. 
(Medical)  planners  are  the  primary  users  of  programs. 

23.  A  facility  programming  document  is  valuable  information 
for  the  client. 

(2)  [See  comment  for  Question  22]. 

(22)  A  good  program  has>  high  client  value  in  several 
ways:  The  process  is  one  of  organizational  s e 1 f - r e f 1 e c t i on 
and  s  e  1  f  - 1  ear  n  i  ng  ,  and  often  surfaces  issues  for  action  .  . 

as  well,  it  provides  clear  expectations  about  what  they'll 
get  ...  and  acts  as  a  base  for  a  post-occupancy  evaluation. 
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25.  Conceptual  Design  is  part  of  the  programming  process. 


(2)  It  [conceptual  design]  is  necessary  to  test  the 
program . 

(4)  Conceptual  design  testing  is  needed  for  some 
projects . 

(12)  "Is  part  of"  in  the  sense  that  design  impacts  of 
programming  decisions  must  be  assessed. 

(22)  Ought  to  be  . 

(24)  [Programming  phase  is  iterative]  but  only  thru 
"concept"  design.  Program  is  tested  and  refined  [with 
s  c  hema  tics]  . 

26.  Programming  should  be  completed  prior  to  design. 

K 

(9)  All  program  data  cannot  be  completed  prior  to  any 
design.  Programming  data  is  developed  in  greater  detail  in 
response  to  design  investigation. 

(13)  Ideally. 

(18)  Desirable,  but  can  be  fast  tracked  in  phases  along 
with  design  phases. 

(22)  These  [Questions  26  and  27]  are  compatible,  if 
concept  is  embedded  in  program  process. 

27.  Programming  should  be  integrated  with  conceptual  design. 

(2)  Conceptual  design  should  follow  programming. 

(4)  On  some  projects. 

(22)  [See  comment  on  Question  26  above]. 

28.  Programming  and  conceptual  design  should  be  interactive, 
not  separate  phases  of  the  facility  delivery  process. 

(13)  Practically,  or  in  reality. 

(18)  Desirable. 

29.  The  programming  process  is  the  same  for  all  facility 
projects . 

(15)  Basic  process,  i.e.  Data  Collection  >  Data  *" 

Translation  >  Report  the  same  but  with  many  variations  in 
techniques,  content  and  format. 

.31.  The  end  product  of  programming  is  information  not  design. 

(1)  [The  end  product  is  design  with]  some  conceptual 
design  . 

35.  A  programmer  or  someone  on  the  programming  team  should 
have  experience  in  design. 

(2)  Experience  in  the  project  type. 
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(24)  [Someone  on  programming  team  should  have  experience 
in  design  [especially  if  p r og r a mmi ng/ p r ed e s i gn / s r hema t i  s 
(concepts)  iterate  or  overlap. 

37 .  A  programmer  or  someone  on  the  programming  team  should 
understand  the  whole  building  delivery  process. 

(2)  This  experience  is  valuable  in  anticipating 
implications  . 

(22)  In  detail  no.  In  general  yes. 

(18)  Desirable. 

40.  During  the  facility  delivery  process,  the  programming 
design  relationship/connection  can  be  a  problem. 

(15)  Can  be  but  need  not  be  if  team  participants  respect 
each  other's  roles  and  work  together. 

(22)  [Can  be]  a  speculative  word  ...  who  could  disagree 
with  this  wording. 

45.  Programming  is: 

A.  PA9T  OF  THE  DESIGN  PROCESS 

B.  SEPARATE  FROM  THE  DESIGN  PROCESS 

C.  INTERACTIVE  WITH  THE  DESIGN  PROCESS 

(7)  Programming  +  Design  =  Design  Process 
Analysis  +  Synthesis  =  Design  Process 

(15)  Separate  activities,  usually  with  separate  staffs, 
but  interactive. 

(17)  Is  [separate  from  the  design  process],  but  should  be 
[interactive  with  design  process]. 

(18)  You  gave  too  narrow  a  definition  of  "design”  above. 

46.  Conceptual  design  is: 

A.  PART  OF  THE  PROGRAMMING  PROCESS 

B.  PART  OF  THE  DESIGN  PROCESS 

C.  PART  OF  BOTH  THE  DESIGN  AND  PROGRAMMING  PROCESSES 

D.  SEPARATE  FROM  THE  PROGRAMMING  AND  DESIGN  PROCESSES 

(1)  [Conceptual  design  is]  the  link  between  the  two 
[programming  and  design  processes]. 

(22)  Ought  to  be  [part  of  the  programming  process] 

Our  experience  shows  that  the  best  programs  and 
highest  rate  of  programming  participation  and  acceptance  by 
clients  comes  when  concept  design  is  used,  in  the 
programming  process,  to  test  the  program  and  to  help  the 
client  visualize  the  implications  of  a  complex  program.  But 
this  is  not  "the”  conceptual  design,  only  one  version  ...  as 
a  check  on  the  program. 


47.  The  distinct  phases  of  the  facility  delivery  process  are 

A.  PROGRAMMING,  CONCEPTUAL  DESIGN,  DESIGN,  and 
CONSTRUCTION. 

B.  PROGRAMMING,  DESIGN,  and  CONSTRUCTION 

C.  DESIGN  and  CONSTRUCTION 

D.  OTHER 

(18)  [Either  answers  "A"  and  "B"]  ok. 

(22)  [Programming,  Design,  and  Construction]  only  if 
concept  is  in  program. 

(24)  I  would  add  "predesign’'  [to  A]  which  tests  basic 
concept  or  alternate  in  many  projects  with  serious  site  or 
budget  constraints.  [I  use  an  iterative  approach  with 
overlapping  programming  phases.  Our  design  phases  are 
Concept,  Schematic,  Design  Development,  Construction 
Documentation.]  Iterative  during  "programming'  and 
"concepts"  and  to  some  degree  schematic.  This  is  closest  to 
our  approach  and  more  realistic  in  practice.  Program  must  be 
fixed  before  entering  "design"  phase  or  excessive  cost, 
delays,  ect.  occur.  [Schematics]  with  program  verification 
and  r e  f i nemen  t . 

48.  In  your  opinion,  who  should  control  the  programming 
process  of  facility  projects.  (Assume  client/owner  has  no 
in-house  capability  and  design  firm  has  in-bouse  programming 
staf  f  )  . 

A.  CLIENT/OWNER 

B.  DESIGNER  OR  DESIGN  TEAM 

C.  IN-HOUSE  PROGRAMMING  STAFF  (part  of  the  design  firm) 

D.  OUTSIDE  PROGRAMMING  CONSULTANTS  (separate  from  the 
design  firm) 

(2/  The  independent  analysis  is  essential  for 
objectivity. 

(22)  Even  with  definition  be'ow,  hard  to  answer.  If  roles 
A,  B,  C,  D  are  available  and  on-the-job,  all  will  have 
influence,  yes?  A  weird  as  sump t ion.  So  few  design  firms  have 
o t he r - t han-de s k-coun t e rs  as  programmers.  They  have  little 
interest  or  skill  in  anything  other  than  functional 
analysis...  Little  capacity  to  examine  psyco-social  issues 
or  those  of  organizational  culture. 

[Outside  Programming  Consultants]  only  if  client  hires 
them  directly.  And  even  then,  a  client  can  (and  should  be 
able  to)  r e je c t / n e go t i a t e  some  of  tue  results.  So  client 
always  retains  final  "say"  on  what  gets  built. 

(24)  [Client  controls]  final  product  and  decision,  [but 
in-house  staff,  designer,  and  outside  consultants  should 
have  strong  influence]  and  manage  the  process. 


5  0 .  The  Architect ' s  Guide  t  o  Facility  Programmi ng  lists  three 
basic  approaches  to  programming,  which  of  the  following 
approaches  best  describes  your  program  ling  method. 

A.  SEGREGATED 

B.  INTEGRATED 

C.  INTERACTIVE 

D.  SEGREGATED  OK  INTERACTIVE 

(13)  We  perform  programming  as  a  separate  activity  but 
with  key  people  from  the  design  team  taking  a  lead  role. 

(17)  Typically  method  I  use  [segregated].  This 
[integrated]  would  be  my  preferred  method  [but]  context  does 
not  permit. 

(24)  Disagree  with  this  part  [programming  performed  by 
separate  individuals  or  teams  from  designers].  I  would  agree 
to  "A"  when  e1 ininated  with  a  predesign  activity  [to]  test 
program  concepts  and  other  pertinent  constraints  (site, 
budget ) . 


General  Comment i 


(13)  Now  that  I'm  reading  these  questions  a  second  time 
and  you  are  getting  down  to  the  nitty-gritty,  I  think  you 
would  get  completely  different  results  if  you  substituted 
planner,  space  planner,  medical  planner,  ect.  for 
"designer".  I  am  assuming  you  are  using  "designer"  in  a  very 
broad  sense  . 

(22)  I  sense  a  problem  between  descriptive  and  projective 
responses.  Your  use  of  the  word  ' is"  forces  me  (us)  to  say 
what  "is"  (descriptive  of  current,  general  practice).  I  want 
to  be  able  to  say  "what  ought  to  be'  (projective)  if  we  were 
doing  it  right. 
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Appendix  G :  Comments  From  Round  Two / Group  B  C  lestionnaire 


The  following  are  Group  B's  transcribed  written 
comments  and  responses  from  the  round  two  Delphi 
questionnaire  (Appendix  C).  The  comments  are  organized 
under  the  question  to  which  they  were  responding.  Comments 
not  in  response  to  a  particular  question  ere  found  at  the 
end  of  the  appendix,  under  general  comme  its.  The  number 
before  each  comment  is  the  respondent  number,  and  its  only 
significance  is  to  the  researcher  for  his  own  records.  In 
addition,  bracketed  text  is  added  by  the  researcher,  in  some 
cases,  to  clarify  the  context  of  the  response.  ^ 


7.  Facility  programming  identifies  che  technical  building 
requirements  for  design. 

(30)  Reading  [the  comments  for  Question  7]  it  this  way  I 
changed  from  "D"  to  "B". 

(39)  [Only]  unique  information  to  project. 

8.  A  facility  programming  document  is  a  problem 
definition  or  statement. 

(17)  It  [programming  document]  is  a  funding  document  that 
includes  a  problem  definition  and  one  possible  solution. 

10.  Programming  is  the  responsibility  of  the  user/using 
agency . 

(30)  Change  in  user  leadership  between  programming  and 
design,  and  design  and  construction  make  this  fruitless. 
Cross  your  fingers  and  hope  user  doesn't  change  leadership 
between  design  and  construction  completion. 

(32)  Confusion  is  apparent  in  comments  to  this  question. 
Programming  is  not  design.  They  are  two  separate  and 
distinct  entities  with  different  purposes. 

14.  Programming  is  a  series  of  user/using  agency 
decisions  on  the  direction  of  design. 

(11)  Functional  [decisions  on  direction  of  design]  only. 

(23)  Ideal  situation. 

(30)  [The  user  defines  the  problem]  and  concurs  with 
acceptable  solutions. 

[Programming  is  identifying  user  requirements  and 
criteria]  and  formulating  a  concept  of  what  is  needed. 

[User  should  not  be  making]  "technical''  [design 
decisions]  . 

(32)  Programming  is  not  design. 
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18.  Designers  should  be  part  of  the  programming  team. 

(11)  [Designers  should  be]  definitely  involved  prior  to 
finalizing  the  1391  documents. 

(23)  Programmers  should  have  design  experience  and/or 
consult  appropriate  designers  in  decision  making.  Can’t 
afford  to  tie  up  limited  designers  on  programming  that  may 
never  get  to  design. 

(27)  Not  staffed  to  allow  it. 

(30)  This  [designers  not  available  to  be  part  of  the 
programming  team]  will  always  be  a  problem. 

(32)  Not  really  necessary.  They  are  different  functions. 

20.  It  is  important  to  educate  the  users/using  agencies 

*  in  architectural  design  process. 

(23)  To  a  limited  degree. 

(27)  [Agree,]  so  they  take  programming  stage  seriously. 

^  (30)  Not  how  to,  just  what  it  involves.  Right? 

There's  always  a  way  to  make  the  user  part  of  the 
team.  CE  credibility  is  the  first  requirement. 

21.  Three-way  communication  between  the  designer, 
programmer  and  user/using  agency  is  essential  to 
programming . 

(23)  If  needed  by  programmer. 

(27)  Depends  on  the  problem.  If  programmer  c£  't  resolve 
user’s  problem,  designer  should  be  consulted. 

(30)  Do  it  right  the  first  time  or  do  it  over  -  it  all 
takes  time.  [Referring  to  comment  that  lack  of  designer  time 
is  a  problem], 

(32)  No  it  isn't.  In  most  (if  not  all)  cases,  the 
programmer  in  not  involved  at  all  once  design  begins.  Also, 
the  designer  is  not  even  known  at  the  time  of  programming  - 
i.e.  MCP  projects. 

22.  A  facility  programming  document  is  primarily 

4  information  for  the  designer. 

(17)  [Information]  for  management  and  funds. 

(30)  More  than  this  [justification  and  budgeting]  in 

*  reality. 

25.  Conceptual  design  is  part  of  the  programming  process. 

(27)  Could  be.  Depends.  Not  usually  done.  But  could  be. 

(30)  Whether  realized  or  not  all  programmers  go  thru  a 
form  of  conceptual  design  just  to  come  up  with  an  estimate, 
so  it's  only  the  degree  that  varies  with  the  needs  and 
mann  i  ng . 
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27.  Programming  should  be  integrated  with  conceptual 
design. 

(27)  [Agree,j  but  may  not  be  practical  in  Air  Force 
system. 

(30)  Not  easy  to  find  "designers"  that  want  to  be 
programmers.  The  grade  is  usually  lower  and  so  is  the 
prestige.  If  the  Design  Section  doesn't  help  and  train 
programmers  then  that's  all  you  get  i.e.  a  less  than 
satisfactory  document. 

Could  be  very  tough  to  expect  a  programmer  to  do  a 
RAMP  . 

(32)  You  need  to  separate  RPMC  form  MCP .  Actual  practice 
is  very  different  for  both. 

23.  Programming  and  conceptual  design  should  be  ^ 

interactive,  not  separate  phases  of  the  facility  delivery 
process  . 

(30)  This  [programming  and  design  should  be  interactive]  t 

but  time  between  programming  and  design  is  often  years]  the 
"real"  problem  especially  when  noted  that  using  personnel 
also  change  . 

29.  The  programming  process  is  the  same  for  all  facility 
pro  jects  . 

(30)  [No]  unless  you  mean  how  to  fill  out  paperwork. 

[Programming]  steps  [should  be  the  same]  but  not  the 
details . 

(32)  RPMC  and  MCP  are  quite  different. 

30.  Programming  is  essential  regardless  of  project  size. 

(30)  In  some  form  yes,  but  not  always  to  the  same  detail. 

(32)  Not  true.  Frequently,  "programming"  of  RPMC  projects 
is  virtually  non-existent.  Project  goes  from  a  line  item 
with  a  "WAG"  directly  into  design. 

31.  The  end  product  of  programming  is  information  not  ^ 

design . 

(17)  End  product  is  to  obtain  funding. 

(30)  Conceptual  design  is  considered  to  be  information. 

34.  Programming  should  always  produce  a  formal  document. 

(30)  On  a  form  but  long-hand  should  be  acceptable  if 
neat. 
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35.  A  programmer  or  someone  on  the  programming  team 
should  have  experience  in  design. 

( 23 )  Absolutely . 

(27)  Des i rable . 

(30)  Probably  will  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  norm 
unless  you  make  it  more  attractive  by  the  consideration  of 
"conceptual  design"  versus  just  filling  out  documents. 

(32)  Probably  but  not  necessarily. 

40.  During  the  facility  delivery  process,  the  programming 
-  design  relationship/ connection  can  be  a  problem. 

(30)  Chiefs  of  Design  and  Programming  must  communicate 
regularly.  Design  Chief  must  take  responsibility  to  keep 
programmers  informed. 

45.  Programming  is: 

A.  PART  OP  THE  DESIGN  PROCESS. 

B.  SEPARATE  PROM  THE  DESIGN  PROCESS. 

(23)  Should  be  [part  of  the  design  process].  Actually  in 
Air  Force  [programming  is  separate  from  the  design  process] 
mostly  due  to  many  years  between  program/design. 

50.  The  Architect ' s  Guide  to  Facility  Programming  lists 
three  basic  approaches  to  programming,  in  your  opinion, 
which  of  the  following  approaches  is  best. 

A.  SEGREGATED 

B.  INTEGRATED 

C.  INTERACTIVE 

(17)  We  use  both.  [Use  segregated]  first,  [Use 
interactive]  second. 

(27)  Do  you  want  best  or  do  you  want  our  process? 

53.  Which  of  the  following  techniques  are  most  effective 
for  ANALYZING  and  ORGANIZING  programming  data? 

(17)  We  use  all  of  them  [listed  techniques]  at  one  time 
or  another . 


General  Comments 


(11)  Strong  programming  sections  with  inputs  from 
designers  for  conceptual  designs  make  for  better  overall 
projects.  Weak  programming  sections  and  weak  user  inputs 
cause  major  problems,  especially  with  A/E  projects. 

(17)  The  purpose  of  programming  is  to  advise  management 
of  the  scope  and  possible  solution  to  a  need.  Based  upon 
this  management  will  have  sufficient  information  to  approve 
and  fund  a  project.  Design  is  to  produce  details  of  the 
solution  for  a  contract  document  or  for  construction. 
Programming  and  design  have  two  different  purposes  and 
depending  upon  management  requirements  they  may  be 

integrated  or  separate.  With  programming  defined  as  above  all 
projects  will  need  programming  formally  or  informally. 

Similarly  all  projects  must  have  some  design.  Concept  study 
alternatives,  price  etc.  of  different  alternatives.  I  don’t 
think  programming  should  be  complicated  beyond  this 
definition . 

(23)  There  is  no  short  cut  or  substitute  for  experience 
in  either  programming  or  design. 
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